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Objttts. 
To provi<ie a place of meeting for ftll Gentlemen counected 
vitli tbo Colonics and Britislt India, and otlicrB taking an intercBt 
in Colonial and Indian affairs ; to establisli a Heading Room and 
Iiibrary, in which rocent aud authentic intelligence upon Colonial 
Knd Indian Bubjects maj be constantly availablr, and a MiiBeum for 
the collection and exhibition of Colonial and Indian productions ; 
to bcilitate interchange of experiences amongst persons representing 
all the Dependencies of Great Britain ; to afford opportunities for 
the reading of Papers, and for holding Discussions upon Colonial 
and Indian subjects generally ; and to undertake scientific, literary, 
and BtatiKtical investigations in connection with the British Empire. 
But no Paper sliall be read, or any Discuaaion be permitted to take 
place, tending to give to the Institute a party character." (Rule I.) 
j^cmbtis^ip. 

There are two classes of Fellows, Resident and Non-Resident, 
both elected by the Council on the nomination of two Fellows, 
one of whom at least mnst sign on personal knowledge. The 
former pay an entrance fee of £3, and an annual Bubecription 
of £2 ; the latter an entrance fee of £1 Is., and an annoal Bub- 
ecripUos of £1 la. (which is increased to £2 when temporarily 
viaiiing the United Kingdom). Resident Fellows can compound 
for the annual subscription by the payment of £20, or after five 
years' annual subscnption on payment of £15 ; and Non-Resident 
Fellows can compound for the S'on- lleiidrnt annual sabscription 
on payment of £10. 

ignbiUgts of ^tllobis bbosc Subsinptions nrc not in ^Lcnar. 

The privileges of Fellows, whose subscriptJoDS are uot in arrear, 
inctudethe use of Rooms, Papers, and Library. All Fellows, whether 
residing in England or the Colonies, have a report of each Meeting, 
and the Annual Volume of Proceedings forwarded to them. 

To be present at the Evening Meetings, and to introduce one visitor. 

Tobepresent at the Annual Conversazione, and to introduce alady. 

The support of all British subjects, whether residing in the 
United Kingdom or the Colonies — for the Institute is intended for 
both — is earnestly desired in promoting the great objects of extend- 
ing knowledge respecting the various portions of the Empire, and 
ia promoting the cause of its permanent unity. 

OoDtributions to the Library and Museum will be thankfully 

J. S. 0-HALLOEAN, 

Seentarj/. 
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Club. 
Bradberrt, Thomas B., 5, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
Braddell, Thomas, O.M.G., 17, Glazbury Road, West Kensington, W. 
Bradford, Francis Bichard. 

Brandon, Henry, Endsleigh, Carlton Road, Putney, S. W. 
Brassey, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 24, Park Lane, W. 
Brex, John George, 59, Gresham Street, E.C. 
Bridges, Commander Walter Boyd, R.N., care of Messrs. Woodhead^ Co., 

44, Charing Cross, S.W. ; and United Service Club, S.W, 
Bright, Charles E., C.M.G., 16, Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 

S.W. ; and Wyndham Club, S.W. 
'Bright, Samuel, 5, Huskisson Street, Liverpool; and Raleigh Club, Regent 

Street, S.W. 
Briscoe, William Arthur, St. Jameses Palace Chambers, Ryder Street, 

S.W. 
Bristow, H. J., West Lodge, Bexley Heath, 
Broad, Charles Henry, Cattle View, Weybridge, Surrey, 
Bboadhurst, John, 161, Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 
Brodribb, Kknric E., care of Bank of Australasia, 4, Threadneedle 

Street, E.C. 
Brogden, James, Seabank House, Porthcawl, near Bridgend, Glamorgan- 
shire. 
Brooke, Major-General Edward, R.E., 65, Wynnstay Gardens, TT. ; 

and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Brooks, Henry, Mount Grove, Greenhill Road, Hampstead, N.W, 
t Brooks, Herbert, 9, Hyde Park Square, W. ; and St. Peter's Chambers, 

Cornhill, E.C, 
Brooks, H. Tabor, St. Peter's Chambers, Cornhill, E.C. 
Brooks, Sir William Cunliffe, Bart., M.P., 5, Grosvenor Square, W,; 

and Forest of Glen.Tana, Aboyne, N.B. 
tBROOKEs, T. W. (late M.L.C., Bengal), The Grange, Nightingale Lane, 

Clapham, S.W. 
Brown, Arthur, St. Elmo, Calverley Park Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, 
Brown, Alfred H., St, Elmo, Calverley Park Gardens, 2unbridge WelU, 



Resident Fellows. 



XI 



Year of 

Election. 

1882 

1874 

140 1886 

1885 

1881 
1884 
1886 
145 1883 
1882 
1887 

1879 
1883! 



150 1877; 
1876 
1887 

1884 I 
1868 

155 1S84 

1886 
18S5 , 
1871 I 
1886: 
160 1885 
1868 
1882 
1887 



1878 



165 



170 



1881 
1880 
1886 
1881 
1880 
1888 
18S8 
1887 
1882 
1884 
175 1885 
1880 
1863 

1868 



Brown, A. M., M.D., 29, Keppel Street, Ruaeell Square, W,C. 

Brown, Gharlvs, 135, Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, E,C. 

Brown, George, London and South African Exploration Co., Limited, 

19, Finshury Circus, E,C, ; and Brentwood, 
Brown, Oswald, M. Inst. C.E., 2, Victoria Mansions, Westminster, 

8.W. 
Brown, Thomas, 67, Cochrane Street, Glasgow, 
Brown, Thomas, 47, Lancaster Qate, W, 

Browne, Sir Benjamin Chapman, 2, Granville Road, KewcastU'On-Tyne, 
Browne, John Uarris, Lauriston^ Eollington Park, St, Leonards-on'Sea, 
Browne, Hutchinson H., J.P., Moor Close, Binfield, Berks, 
Browne, W. A., 52, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W, ; and 50, Old 

Broad Street, E,G, 
t Browne, W. J., Buckland Filleigh, Uighampton, Noi'th Devon. 
Browning, Arthur Giraud, Assoc. Inst. G.E., 8, Victoria Street, West* 

minster Abbey, 8.W, 
Browning, S. B., 101, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Bruce, J., 79, Seymour Street, Hyde Park, W. 

Bruce, Wm. Duff, M. Inst. O.E., 8, Champion Park, Denmark Hill, S,E, 
Buchanan, Benjamin, Messrs. Mort ^ Co., 155, Fenchurch Street, E.C, 
Buckingham AND Chandos, His Grace the Duke op, G.C.S.I., Chandos 

House^ Cavendish Square, W. ; and Carlton Clubf Pall Mall, S.W. 
Buckler, C. D ug a ld, ** ^mi^rant and Colonists' Aid Corj[>oration" 36, 

Gracechurch Street, E.C, 
Bull, Henry, 92, Westboume Terrace, W, 
Bunch, Robert Staunton. 

Burgess, Edward J., Piitville House, 40, St, Jame^s Road, Brixton, S.W. 
Burgoyne, Peter B., 6, Dowgate Hill, E,C. 

Burn, Matthew James, 9 and 10, Pancras Lane, Bucklerslury, E,G. 
Bury, The Right Hon. Viscount, K.C.M.G., 65, Prince's Gate, S.W. 
Butchart, Robert G., 0, Petersham Terrace, South Kensington, S.W, 
Butt, John H., Federal Bank qf Australia, Limited, 18, King William 

Street, E.C. 
BcxTON, Sir T. Fowell, Bart., 14, Grosvenor Crescent, S,W. 

Caddy, Pascor, Holly Lodge, Elmer's End, Kent. 

Caird, R. Henrtson, 13, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Caldecott, Rev. Alfred, M.A., 4, Park Side, Cambridge. 

fCAMPBELL, Allan, 43, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, W, 

Campbell, Finlat, Brantridge Park, Baleombe, Sussex, 

Campbell, Frederick D., Femdale, Reigatc, 

Campbell, John, 92, Abbey Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

Campbell, Morton, Straeathro House, Brechin, Forfarshire. 

tCAMPBELL, William, 36, HoUand Park, W, 

fCAMPBELL, W. MiDDLETON, 23, Rood Lane, E.C. 

Capprr, Robert, A. Inst. C.E., F.H.G.8., Wesibrook, S^cansea. 

Cargill, W. W., La)icaster Lodge, Campden Hill, Kensington, W. 

fCARLiKGFORD AND Clbrmont, The Right Hox. Lord, K.P., Dudbrook, 

Essex ; and Athencsum Club, S»W, 
Carnarvon, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 43, Port man Square, W. 



Xll 

Year of 
ElectioD. 

1875 

i8o 1883 

1880 

188& 
1886 

1885 

185 1884 

1879 
1881 
1884 
1879 
190 1877 



1884 
1883 
1885 
1886 
195 1882 

1880 
18G8 

1885 

1873 

200 1868 

1888 
1884 
1885 
1881 
205 1881 

1888 
1878 
1868 

1884 

210 1875 

1886 
1881 
1886 



1882 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Carpenter, Major C, E.A., 14, King Street^ St. James's, 8.W. 

Carson, Edward J., Bydal, Surhiton Bill Park, Surhiton, 

Carter, William H., B.A., 30, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, E.G. 

Carver, W. J., 3, Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 

Castle, Abkrcrombie, 38, Parliament Street, 8.W. ; and St. George's 

Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Cautley, Lieut.. Colonel HENar, R.E., South Camp, Aldershot; and 

Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, S. W, 
Cayford, Ebfnezer, Ardlethen, West Heath Road, Hampsiead, N.W.; and 

146, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Chadwick, Osbert, O.E., C.M.Q., Park Cottage, East Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
Chambers, Arthur W., 10, Addison Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Chambers, Edward, 4, Mincing Lane, E. C. 
Chambers, Sir George H., 4, Mincing Lane, E.C, 

Champion, Lieut.-Colonel Percy (3rd Battalion Suffolk Begiment), 
Comhermeref Cork; and Junior United Service Club, Charlett 
Street, S.W. 
Chappell, John, 3, The Terrace, Richmond Hill, Richmond, S.W. 
C HARRINGTON, ARTHUR F., Duryscourt, Leigh, Reigate. 
Charrington, Hugh Spencer, Bonehill Lodge, Tamwoi-th, Staffordshire. 
Cheadle, Walter Butler, M.D., 19, Portman Street, Portnuin Square, W. 
Chetham. Strode, Alfred, P.B.G.S., Wairuna, Mowbray Road, Upper 

Norwood, S.E. 
Chevalier, N., 5, Porchester Terrace, W. 
Childers, The Bight Hon. Hugh C. E., M.P., 6, St. George's Place, Hyde 

Park Comer, S.W. 
Chippbndall, R. J., Crof Hands, Lancaster. 
Chown, T. C, Thatched House Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
Christian, H.B.H. Prince, K.G., Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great 

Park. 
Christison, Bobert, 85, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, S.W. 
Christmas, Barry William, 10, Queen's Gardens, Eastbourne. 
Chumley, John, Standard Bank of S'.uth Africa, 10, Clement's Lane, E.C. 
Churchill, Charles, Weybridge Park, Surrey. 
Churchill, John Fleming, CB., Rockland Valley Road, Streatham, S.W. ; 

and Constitutional Club, W.C 
Clark, Alfred A., Severn Lodge, Addison Road, W. 
Clark, Charles, 20, Belmont Park, Lee, Kent. 
Clarke, Lieut.-Genebal Sir Andrew, B.E., G.C.M.G., C.B., CLE., 

52, Portland Place, W.; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
fCLARKE, Henry, Cannon Hall, Hampstead, N.W.j and 17, Gracechurch 

Street, E.C. 
tCLARKE, Hyde, 32, St. George^ s Square, S.W, 
Clarke, Percy, LL.B., 89, William Street, Woolwich, S.E. 
Clark son, David, 3, Falcon Avenue, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
Clarkson, J. Booth, L.R.C.P., Ac. (Surgeon Superintendent H.M. 
Government Emigration Service), Military and Royal Naval Club, 
16, Albemarle Street, W. 
fCLARKsoN, J. Stewart, 3, Falcon Avenue, Aldersgate Street, E.C; and 
" TimarUf* Kemnal Wood, Chislehurst. 



Resident Fellows, 



xiu 



Teftrof 
Election. 

215 1886 
1877 
1868 
1885 
1874 



220 1885 

1879 
1881 
1886 

1886 
225 1882 
1885 
1881 
1882 
1887 

250 1882 

1886 
1887 

1882 

1872 



23s 1880 

1876 

1880 

1874 

1886 

240 1882 



245 1882 



Clayton, Bxoikald B. B., 104, Edith Road, WeU Kenaingtony W, 
Clench, Frederick, M.I.M.E., Messrs. Robey Sf Co., Lincoln. 
CuFFORD, Sir Charles, Bart., Hatherton Hall, CannocTcy Staffordshire* 
Clode, Charlrs M., C.B., 14, Ashley Place, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Cloete, Lawrence Woodbine, 99, Elm Park Gardens, Sou^h Kensing- 

t(m, S.W.; and Suffolk House, E.C. 
Clowes, William C. K., 29, Haretcood Square, N.W.; and Dvle Street, 

Stamford Street, S.E. 
Cobb, Alfred B., 34, Great St. Helen's, E.C. 
Cocks, Reginald T., 29, Stanhope Gardens, Queen* s Gate, S.W. 
tCoHEN, Nathaniel L., S, Devonshire Place, W. ; and Round OaJc, 

Englejield Green, Surrey. 
CoHN, Maurice, 2 i, Lancaster Road, Belsize Park, N. W. 
Cole, Charles, **Tregenna," Fitzjohn's Avenue, N.W. 
C0LE8, William B. £., St. Benet Chambers, Qracechurch Street y E.C. 
Collet, Charles C, 4, Lombard Court, E.C. 
Collier, Henry, 42, New Broad Street, E.C. 
CoLLisoN, Henry Clerke, Weyhridge, Surrey; and National Club, 1, 

Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
tCoLLUM, Bev. Hugh Robert, M.B.I. A., F.S.S., The Vicarage, Leigh, 

Tonhridgo, Kent. 
CoLLYNS, William Bridge, 6, East India Avenue, E.C. 
CoLLYXs, William Bridge, Jun., Australian Wine Importers* Co., Limited, 

2, East India Avenue, E.C* 
CoLMER, Joseph G., C.M.G., Secretary to High Commissioner for Canada, 

9, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S. W. 
CoLOMB, Sir John C. B., K.C.M.G., M.P., Dromquinnay Kenmare, Co, 
Kerry, Ireland; 75, Belgrave Road, S.W, ; aiid Carlton Club, Pall 
Mall, S. \r. 
CoMBERMERE, The Bight Hon. Viscount, Combermere Abbey, Whit- 
church, Salop; and Carlton Cluby Pall Mall, S.W, 
CooDE, Sir John, K.C.M.G., 35, Norfolk Square, W. ; and 5, Westminster 

Chambers, S.W. 
CoODE, J. Charles, C.E., 19, Freeland Road, Ealing y W. 
tCooDE, 3L P., Secunderabad, Madras Presidency, India, 
^CooKE, Henry M., 12, Friday Street, E.C. 
Cooper, Bev. Charles J., 107, Guilford Street, W.C. 
1874 I Cooper, Sir Daniel, Bart., G.C.M.G., 6, De Vers Gardens, KetMington 
Palace, W. 
Cooper, John Astlry, St. Kilda, Th^ Hermitage, Richmond, S.W. 
Cooper, Robert Elliott, C.E., 81, Lancaster Gate, W. ; and S, The 

Sanctuary y Westminster, S.W, 
Copeman, Edward S., 4, Ftc^on'a Street, S.W.; and 10, Victoria Road, 

Kensington, W. 
Cork, NATHArtiEL, Commercial Bank of Sydney, 18, Birchin Lane, E.C, 



1882 
1884 

1886 



1874 j <*CoRVo, SuR JoAO Andrada, Portugal. 



1874 
1887 

- 1836 



CosENS, Frederick W., 16, Water Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 
Cotton, Sydney H., 27, St. Mary Axe, E.C; and Woodside, Whet' 

stone, N. 
CousBNS, Charles B., 2, Clanricarde Gardens, Bayswater, W. 



XIV 



1885 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

TMTOf 

250 1880 CowAK, James, 85, Royal Terrace, Edinburgh, JT.B. 

1886 CowiE, Geobgb, Col^ial Bank of New Zealand, 13, MoorgtUe Stree*^ B.Cs 
and 81, Philheaeh Gardens, 8. W, 

, Cox, Alpeed W., 66, Carxon Street, Mayfair, W. 
1888 I CoxHKAD, Captaix J. A^ B.A., Naval and Military Cl^, Piccadilly, IT. 

1887 f Ceackxcll, J. E., F.R.6.8.,5, Westmingter Ckamberf, 8.W. 

255 1887 ! fCEArrox, Balph Caldwsli^ care of R. F, Craflon, Esq., Brandon Lodge, 
j Bromley HiU, Croydon, 

1872 Ckavbbook, The Bight Hox. Yisooukt, 6.C.S.I., 17, Orosrenor Crescent, 
I 8.W. 

1886 I CEAKi$T05, William IC, 21, HoUand Pari, W. 

1873 tCEAWsHAT, Geoboe, 6, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C 

1885 Ckichtox, Bobebt, Hermongers, Rudgwick, Sussex. 
1883 Cbockeb, Feedebick Joel, 147, Cannon Street, B.C. 

1888 Cboft, James A., Ashley, Keswick Road, Putney, S. W.; and the Royaiyiger 
j Company, Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

18Si Cbossmax, James Hiscutt, Union Club, Trafalgar Square, 5. W. 
1876 Ceoskmax, Hajob-Oex. Sib William, B.E., K.C.H.G., HJP^ Cheswiek 
' Beal, Northumberland; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

1882 ■ Cbowe, Wm. Leedham, 24, Cornwall Road, W. ; and 18, Queen Victoria 
Street, B.C. 

1883 Cbum-Ewixo, John Dice, 51, Victoria Road, Kensington, W.; and Con- 
\ servative Club, St. Jame^s Street, S.W. 

1886 i Crump, G. Ceksswell, Plas Llanonon, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, 
J 874 OuMMixo, Geoboe, Junior Athencsum Club, Piccadilly, W, 
1883 ' fCt'XXlxOHAM, Peteb, ChrtJttchurch Cluh, Canterbury, New Zealand. 



260 



26 



18S7 CuxxYJiflHAME, Bet. Johx M., Fife Lodge, Weybridge, Surrey. 
270 1874 i Clkbie, Bib Doxald, K.C.M.G., M.P., 13, Hyde Park Place, W. 
1882 I tCfBTis, Spexceb H., Totteridge House, Herts. 



1879 

1868 

1881 

275 1S81 

1880 

1883 

IHSI 
1872 

280 1886 

1884 
1H73 

1885 

1878 



Da Conif D. C, 47, Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, IF. 
Daloett, p. Goxxebmax, 16, Hyde Park Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Daltov, Bbv. Cawox Johx Neale, M. A., C.M.G., The Cloisters, Windsor. 
Dalt, James B. O., 8, Riversdale Road, Twickenham Park, S.TF.; and 2, 

Little Love Lane, Wood Street, B.C. 
Daxoab, F. H., Lyndhurst, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W.; and 7, Fenchurch 

Street, E,C. 
Daxiell, Col. James Lbobtt, 8, Bolton Gardens, S.W.; and United 

Service Club, S.W. 
DAftnr, n. J. B., Conservative Cluh, St. James's Street, S.W. 
l)AV»Knwr, Gexebal Sib H. C. B., G.C.B., Osterley Lodge, Spring Grove, 

Uleworth. 
Datexpobt, Edmuxd IIexbt, 48, Comvoall Gardens, S.W. ; and Daven, 

portt Briflgenorlh, Salop. 
Davin, CiiAiiLKM pEB'jr, 23, Thurloe Square, S.W. 
Davis, Btkuabt H., Spencer House, Knyveton Road, BoumemoxUh, 
Da vi»ox, Wm., Rothbury House, 26, Downs Road, Clapton, E. ; and 791, 

Oracechureh Street, E.C, 
\Dkymrt, Ukxet K., 31, Porchester Square, W. 




Resident Fellows. 
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Year of 
Election 

185 1880 
1884 
1881 
1881 

1883 
290 1880 
1885 
1881 
1881 

1885 



«9S 


1881 
1883 




1886 
1884 
1883 


300 


1882 
1876 
1887 




1879 
1882 


30s 


1887 
1881 


310 


1879 
1885 
1882 
1882 




1887 
1883 
1885 




1884 


315 


1875 


320 


1868 
1868 
1888 
1885 
1884 



1869 



Dayson, James W., 25, Castle Hill Avenue, Folkestone. 

Dawson, John Duff, Pall Mall Club, Waterloo Place, 8.W, 

Dears, P. D., 19, Colenuin Street, E.C, 

Drare, Hbnky Bbutton, The Ham, Wantage, Berks; and 19, Cole^nan 

Street, E.C. 
Debenham, Frank, F.S.S., 26, Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 
De Colt a r, Henrt A., 24, Pal<u:e Gardens Terrace, W. 
De Lissa, Samuel, 64, Onslow Gardens, S,W. 
Delmege, Edward T., 17, St. Helen's Place, E.C. 
Dendigh, The Bight Hon. the Earl of, 2, Cromwell Houses, South 

Kensington, S.W.; and Newnham Pa4dox, near Lutterworth. 
fDENT, Sir Alfred, K.C.M.Q., 11, Old Broad Street, E.C; andRavens' 

worlhf Ecuthoume, 
De Pass, Alfred, The Lawn, Chichester Road, Croydon. 
De Ricci, J. n., St. Stephen's Club, Westminster, S.W. ; and 50, Cornwall 

Gardens, S.W. 
Desbury, Henrt Wir. 

De Satgb, Henry, Hartfield, Malvern Wells; and Reform Club, S.W. 
De Sato6, Oscar, Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mali, S.W. ; and Sendhtirst 

Grange, Woking Station. 
D*Esterre, J, C. E., 1, Windsor Villas, Plymouth. 
Deverell, W. T., City Liberal Club, Walbrook, E.C. 
De Winton, Colonel Sir Francis W., E.A., K.O.M.G., C.B., 24, Tavi- 

stock Road, Westbourne Park, W. 
Diblet, George, 1^, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
fDicK, Gavin Gekmell, Queensland Government Office, 1, Westminster 

Chambers^ Victoria Street^ S.W, 
Dick, Bobert S., 4, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
DiCKEN, Charles S., Queensland Government Office, 1, Westminster 

Chambers, Victoria Street, 8. W. 
Dodoson, Williau Oliver, Manor House, Sevenoaks. 
Don, Patrick C, 5, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 
Donne, William, 18, Wood Street, E.C. 
Douglas, Henry, care of Messrs. Henckell, DuBuisson and Co., 18, 

Laurence Pountney Lane, E.C, 
Douglas, J. H., Airthrey Castle, Stirlin^y N.B. 
Douglas, Thomas, Greenwood, Frant, Tunbridge WeUs. 
DowLiNO, Charles Cholmeley, 13, Eaton Square, S.W.; and Conserva- 

tive Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
Draper, George (Secretary Eastom Telegraph Company, Limited) 

Winchester House, 60, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Du Cane, Sir Charles, K.C.M.G., 42, Pont Street, Belgrave Square, S,W.; 

and Braxted Park, Witham, Essex, 
fDuciE, The Bight Hon. the Earl of, 16, Poiiman Square, W. 
DuCroz, Frederick A., 52, Lombard Street, E. C. 
Duff, G. Smyttan, 68, Queen's Gate, S.W. 
Duffy, David, care of Bank of Victoria, 28, Clement's Lane, E.C, 
Duncan, David J. Bussell, 2, Victoria MansioiUf, S.W. ; and 10, Airlie 

Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Duncan, Wiluam, 83, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 



\ 
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Year of 
Election. 

1879 
1886 
1885 

325 1887 
1885 
1883 

1878 





1881 


330 


1876 




1884 




1872 




1880 




1880 


335 


1885 




1887 




1886 




1887 




1882 


340 


1876 




1887 




1882 




1883 




1882 


345 


1873 



1885 

1874 
1885 

1880 

350 1878 

1886 

1883 

1881 

1885 

355 1879 

1881 
1883 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

DuNCKLET, Charles, 15, Coleman Street, E.C. 

DuNDONALD, The Eabl OF, 50, Eaton Place, 8,W. 

tDuNN, H. W., C.E., Wolverton, Stony Stratford, and District Lijht 

Railway, Stony Stratford, 
Dunn, William, 22, St. John's Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Dunn, William, 95, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
Dunn, Capt. B. G., 145, London Road, St, Leonards-on-Sea ; and Naval 

and Military Club, W. 
fDuNBAVEN, The Eight Hon. the Earl op, K.P., Coombe Wood, Kings- 

ton-on-Thames ; and White's Club, S.W, 
DuRANT, Augustus, 89, Qresham Street, E.C. 
Durham, John Henry, 61, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
DuTHiE, Lt.-Col. W. H. M., R.A., Row House, Voune, Perthshire ; and 

Junior United Service Club, S.W. 
DuTTON, F. H., Buckingham Palace Hotel, Buckingham Qate, S.W, 
DuTTON, Frank M., St. Qeorge's Club, Hanover Square, W, 
Dutton, Frederick, 112, Qresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Easton, Edward, P.G.S., 11, Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W, 
Eberhaedt, Charles L., 13, Fitzjohn*s Avenue, N.W.; arid 62, Frilay 

Street, E.C, 
Eccles, Major C. Y. (Rifle Brigade), Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, 

S.W. ^ 

Eccles, Yvon B., Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society, 1, Thread- 

needle Street, E.C. 
Eden BOROUGH, Charles, Little Oearies, Barkingside, Essex, 
fEDWARDS, Stanley, Box 193, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
fEDWARDES, T. Dyer, 6, Hyde Park Qate, S.W. 
fELDER, Frederick, 2, Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 
t Elder, Thomas Edward, Ravenna, Lyndhv/rst Qardens, Hampstead, 

N.W.; and 7, St. Helen's Place, E.C. 
tELDER, Wm. George, 7, St. Helen* s Place, E.C. 
jElliot, William T., Scottish Club, 39, Dover Street, W. ; and Wolfelee, 

Hawick, N.B. 
Elliott, George Bobinson, M.B.C.S.E., Pendennis, Beulah Hill, Upper 

Norwood, S^E. 
Engleheart, J. D. G., C.B., Duchy of Lancaster, Lancaster Place, W.C, 
Erbsloh, E. C, 46, Montagu, Square, W. ; and 36 and 37, MonkweU 

Street, E.C. 
Ebrinqton, Sir George, Bart., Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Evans, Bichardson, Camp View, Wimbledon Common. 
Evans, J. Carbery, B.A. (Oxon), St. James* s Chambers, Duke Street, 

S.W. 
tEvES, Charles Washington, 1, Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E,G, 
EvisoN, Edward, Blizewood Park, Caterham, Warlingham StatiaA, Surrey, 
EwART, John, Messrs. James Morrison ^ Co., 4, Fenchurch Street, E.C, 
E WEN, John Alexander, 11, Bunhill Row, E.C. 

Fabre, Charles Maurice, 13, Cours du 80 Juillet, Bordeaux. 
Fairclough, B. a., 11, Edmund Placf, Aldersgate Street, E.C, 



Resident Fellows, 



xvii 



Year of 
Klection, 

1885 

1881 

3^ 1886 

1885 

1883 

1886 

1873 

S^S 1877 

1888 

1883 
1873' 

I 

I 

1885 I 
370 1879' 
1887 

1876 
1875 

1883 

375 1873 
1882 
1883 
1884 
188 i 

380 1883 
1888 
1883 
1883 
1883 

385 1884 

1878 
1883 
1876 

1868 
390 1883 
1888 
1883 
1886 
1881 



395 1870 

1886 
1868 



fFAiRFAX, Edward R., 8, George Yard, Lomhard Street , E.C. 

Fairread, Frederick S., 44, Blomfield Roadf Maida Vale, W. 

Faija, Henrt, M.Inst.C.E., 2, Great Queen Street , Westminster, 8.W, 

Fallon, T. P., 92, Oxford Gardens, Nolting Hill, TT. 

Fane, Edward, Fulheck Hall, Grantham. 

Farie, Bobert, 89, Onslow Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. ; and Con- 
servative Cluh, St. James* s Street, S.W. 

Farmer, James, 6, Porchester Gate, Hyde ParTc, W. 

fFARMER, William M. M., 18, Bina Gardens, South Kensington, F.W. 

Farrer, Sir William James, Sandhurst Lodge, Wokingham; and 18, 
Upper Brook Street, W, 

Fawns, Ret. J. A., 11, Kensington Crescent, W. 

tFsARON, Frederick (Secretary of the Trust and Loan Companj of 
Canada), 7, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 

Fbldheim, Isaac, 4, Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater, W. 

Fell, Arthur, 46, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 

Fellows, James I. (Agent- General for New Branswick), 66, Holhorn 
Viaduct, E.C. ; and 48, Banaett Road, North Kensington, W. 

Ferard, B. a., 67, Pevensey Road, St, Leonards-on-Sea, 

Ferousson, The Right Hon. Sir James, Bart., 3I.P.,G.C.S.T., E.C.M.G., 
C,l.E.,2a,Th€ Albany, Piccadilly,W.; Carlton Cluh; and Kilkerran,N.B. 

Ferousson, Major John Adam (Rifle Brigade), Brigade Major, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

Fife, George B., 11, Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 

FiNDLAT, George James, 61, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 

FiNLAT, Colin Campbell, Castle Toward, Argyleshire, N,B. 

FiRBANK, Christopher, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

Firebrace, Robert Tarver, Conservative Cluh, St. James's Street, S. W, 

Fisher, Thomas, M.D., Upcott Avenel, Highampton, North Devon, 

Flack, Thomas F., 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 

Flatau, Jacob, 26, Ropemaker Street, E.C. 

Fletcher, H., 3, St. John*s Villas, St. John's Road, Blackheath, S.E. 

Flood- Page, Major S., Tynwald, West Hill, Sydenham, S.E. 

Flux, William, Bibury Court, Fairford, Gloucestershire; 17, Warrington 
Crescent, Maida Hill, W. ; and 3, East India Avenue, E.C. 

FoLKARD, Arthur, Thatched House Cluh, 86, St. James* s Street, S.W. 

FoLLETT, Charles J., D.C.L., LL.B., Ford Place, Grays, Essex. 

FoRSTER, Anthony, 6, Anglesea Terrace, Gensing Gardens, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

FORTESCUE, The Hon. Dudley F., 9, Hertford Street, Mayfair, W. 

FosBERY, Major William T. E., The Castle Park, Warwick. 

Foxton, J. Gbeenlaw, 18, Harrington Road, South Kensington, S.W. 

Francis, II. B., Conservative Club, St. Jameses Street, S.W. 

Franckeiss, John F., Constitutional Club, Northumherlani Avenue, W.C. 

Fraser, Donald, Tickford Park, Newport Pagntll, Bucks ; and Orchard 
Street, Ipswich. 

tFREELAND, HUMPHRY W., 16, SuJ^olk Street, S.W. ; Athenaum Cluh; 
and Chichester. 

Feemantle, Major.General Arthur Lyon, C.B., 32, Cado/an Place^S.W. 

Frbsufield, William D., 5, Bank Buildings, E.C. 

b 



Royal Colonial Institute. 



4C0 



xviu 

Year of 
Election. 

1872 ♦Froude, J. A., M.A., F.R.S., 6, Onslow Gardens^ fif.TT. 

1883 Fuller, W. W., 6, Old Quebec Street, W. 

1881 Fulton, C apt. John, R.N.E.,26, Upper Phillimore Gardens, Kensingtony TT. 

1881 Fyers, Lieut.-General W. A., C.B., 19, Onslow Gardens, 8,W. 



1882 

1888 

1869 

405 1885 

1882 
1888 

1879 
1884 

410 1880 
1883 
1882 

1876 
1882 

415 1879 
1882 
1881 
1875 
1882 

420 1882 
1883 
1887 
1885 
1887 

425 1888 
1869 
1883 
1884 
1882 

430 1886 
1868 

187C 
1885 
1885 
435 1869 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1881 



tGALBRAiTH, David Stewart, 2, Manchester Street, Manchester Square, W, 
Galsworthy, Joh^, 8, Cambridge Gate, EegenV s FarTc, N.W, 
fGALTON, Sir Douglas, K.C.B., 12, Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, S.W, 
Game, James Atlward, Yeeda Grange, Trent, New Bamet, Herts ; and 3, 

Eastcheap, E.C, 
fGARDiNER, William, Rockshaw, Merstham, Surrey. 
Gardner Colonel Charles H.-, 93, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensing^ 

ton, S.W, 
t Gardner, Stewart, 7, Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 
Garrick, Sir James Francis, K.C.M.G., 9, Wetherby Gardens, South 

Kensington, S.W, 
Gervers, Francis H. A., 103, Hatton Garden, Holborn, E.C, 
GiBBERD, James, 23, Milton Street, E.C. 
GiBBS, Henrt J., The British and New Zealand Mortgage and Agency 

Company, Limited, 1, Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
GiBBS, S. M., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
GiPFEN, Bobert, 44, Pembroke Road, Kensington, W. 
Gilchrist, James, 4, Stanhope Place, Hyde Park, W. 
fGiLCHRiST, William Oswald, 200, Queen's Gate, S.W. 
Gillespie, Colin M., 23, Crutched Friars, E.C. 
Gillespie, Bobert, 23, PaZmeira Mansions, Brighton. 
Gilmer, John, 18, Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
GisBORNB, William, Lingen, Presteign, 
Glanfield, Georob, Hale End, Woodford, Essex. 
Glanville, Ernest, 4, Brown's Buildings, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
Glossop, W. Dale, National Club, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
Goalen, Stapf-Commandeb Walter N., B.N., 21, Leinster Square, 

Bayswater, W. 
t Godfrey, Baymond, 79, Cornhill, E.C. ; and Burcott, Surhiton. 
Godson, George B., Kensington Palace Mansions, Kensington, W, 
fGoLDSMiD, Sir Julian, Bart., M.P., 105, Piccudilly, W, 
Goldsmith, James, 9, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 
Goldswortht, Major-Genbral Walter T., M.P., 22, Hertford Street, 

Mayfair, W, 
Gooding, J. B., Charlbury, Ealing, W. 
GooDLiFFE, Francis G., F.B.G.S., 57, Earl's Court Square, S.W. ^ and 

Junior Athencsum Club, Piccadilly, W, 
Goodwin, Bev. B., Hildersham Rectory, Cambridge. \ 

t Gordon, George W., The Brewery, Caledonian Road, N. 
Gordon, John, 26, Dawson Place, Baysujater, W, 
Goschen, The Bight Hon. G. J., M.P., 69, Portland Place, W. 
GowANS, Louis F., 89, Cannon Street, E.C. 

Graham, Cyril C, C.M.G., Travellers' Club, Pall Mall, S.W. • 

Graham, Frbdbrick, Colonial OfUce, Downing Street, S.W. ^ 

Graham, Joseph, South Lodge, 140, Maida Vale, W. 



^ 



I 



Resident FeUows. 



XIX 



of 
■leeiioiu 

440 1880 
1868 
1885 
1881 
1882 

445 1888 

1869 

1876 
1880 

1883 
4SO 1881 
1877 
1876 
1874 
1888 

455 1881 
1868 

1879 
1882 

1882 

4^ 1884 
1876 
1887 
1886 
1886 

465 1879 
1886 

1885 

1874 

3885 

470 1887 



1886 
1885 
1887 

1876 



Grahahb, W. S., Ahercorn^ Richmond Hill, S,W» 

Grain, William, 50, Oreaham House, Old Broad Street, E,C, 

Grant, Cardboss, Broadwater, Bayne Road, Beckenham, Kent, 

Grant, Henry, Sydneyhurst, Croydon, 

Grant, John Glasgow, O.M.G., South View, 97, The Qrove, Ealing, W, 

Grant, John Macdonald, Queensland Qovernment O^e, 1, Westminster 

Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Grantille,The Right Hon. Earl, K.G.| 103, Eaton Square, S.W,; and 

Walmer Castle, Deal. 
Gratis, John Bellew, Deer ParJc, Tenby, South Wales. 
Gray, Ambrose G. Went^orth, 31, Great St. Helenas, E.C.; and 

92, Devonshire, Street, W. 
Gray, Urnby P., Hillside, Timsbury, Bath. 
Gray, Robert J., 27, Milton Street, E.C. 

tGREATHEAD, Jas. H., C.B.,S, Victoria Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Greene, Frederick, 25, Courtficld Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Green, George, Qlanton House, Sydenham Rise, 8.B. 
Green, Major-General Sir Henry, K.C.S.I., C.B., 93, Belgrave Road, 

S.W. 
fGREEN, Morton, 32, Trent Road, Brixton Rise, S.W. 
Gregory, Sir Charles Hutton, K.C.M.G., 2, Delahay Street, Westminster, 

S.W. 
Greio, Henry Alyred, The Eaves, Lessnesa Heath, Kent. 
Greswrll, William H. P., M.A., Qitantock House, Holford, Bridgwater, 

Somerset. 
Gretton, George Le M., 116, King Henry's Road, Sou^h Hampstea4, 

N.W. 
Gribble, George J., 25, Hans Place, S.W. 

Griffith, W. Downes, 4, Bramham Gardens, Wetherby Road, S.W, 
Griffiths, William, Park House, Park Grove, Cardiff. 
Grimaldi, Wynford B., Warwick Villa, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
Grimes, James W., Wray, Mortonhampstead, Devon, 
GuiLLEMARD, Artiicr G., Eltham, Kent. 
Gwilliam, Rev. S. Thorn, Whitchurch, Reading; and National Con" 

servative Club, Pall Mall, 8. W. 
GwYN, Walter J., 110, Fenchurch Street, E.C; and 51, Belsise Road, 

N.W. 
GwTNNE, Francis A., 15, Bury Street, St. James's, 8.W.; and Royal 

Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, W. 
GwYNNK, John, Kenton Grange, The Hyde, N.W.; and 89, Cannon Street, 

E.C. 
GwYTHRR, John H., Chartered Bank of India, fc, Hatton Court, Thread* 

needle Street, E.C. 

Habershon, William G., 3d, Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 

Haddon, John, 3, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Haigh, Lieut. Francis £., R.N., 12, Buckingham Street, AdeJphi, 

W.C. 
Haliburton, Sir Ajithur L., K.C.B., Junior United Service Club, Charles 

Street, S.W. 



f 



XX 

Year of 
Bloction, 

475 1887 

1882 

1883 

1876 

1885 

480 1884 

1883 

1888 

1886 

1886 
48s 1881 
1886 
1885 
1882 

1877 
490 1886 

1884 
1879 

1884 

1884 

495 1886 

1881 

1885 
1883 

1882 

500 1880 

1886 

1878 

1876 

1886 
505 1887 

1882 
1877 

1885 
1885 
510 1884 
1887 
1886 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

•Halse, George, 15, Clarendon Road, Notting Hillf W. 
Halswell, Hugh B., J.P., 26, Kensington Oate, Hyde Parle, TT. 
Hamilton, John James, The Orange, Chxslehurst, Kent; and 17, 8t- 

Helen*8 Place, B.C. 
Hamilton, Thomas, J.P., 110, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Hamilton, Thomas Fingland, Heathside, Wilmington, near Dartford. 
Hanket, Ebnest Alers, 61, Basin^hall Street, E.C; and Elmhyst, 

BicTcley, Kent, 1 

Hannam, George, Ellerslie, Leytonstone, Essex. 
Harding, Edward E., 29, Castletown Road, West Kensington, 8,W,; and 

16, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 
Habdwicke, Edward Arthui^ L.R.C.P., &o., Eerdeswt/k, St. Catherine* 8 

Park, 8.E. 
Harper, Gerald S., M.D., 5, Hertford Street, May/air, W, 
Harris, D. 

Harris, Frank, 34, Park Lane, W. 

Harris, Sir George D., 32, Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Harris, William James, F.S.S., 6, Crosby Square, E.C, and HalUvell 

Manor, near Holsworthy, Devon. 
tHARRis, Wolf, 197, Queen's Gate, S.W. 
fHARRisoN, Major-General B., E.E., G.B., C.M.G., United Service Club, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 
Harrold, Leonard Frederick, 29, Oreat St. Helenas, E.G. 
Hartington, The Bight Hon. the Marquis op, M.P., Devonshire House, 

Piccadilly, W. 
Harvey, T. Morgan, 1, Gresham Buildings, BasinghaXl Street, E.G. 
Harwood, Joseph, Chestnut Bank, Kingston-on-Thames, S.W. 
t Has LAM, Balph E., 9, Westcliffe Road, Southport. 
Hatherton, The Bight Hon. Lord, C.M.G., Teddesley, Penkridge, 

Staffordshire. 
Hawkins, Montague, 14, ClemenVs Inn, W.C. 
Hawthorn, Jambs Kknyon, Olenholme, Leigham Court Road, Streatham 

Hill, S.W.; and 3, Savage Gardens, Tower Hill, E.G. 
Hat ward, J. F., Aroona, Freshford, Bath. 
Healet, Edward C., 86, St. James's Street, S.W. 
fHKAP, Balph, 1, Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 
Heaton, J. Henniker, M.P., 36, Eaton Square, S.W. ; Carlton Club, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 
*Hector, Sib James, K.C.M.G., Colonial Museum, Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
Hedgman, W. James, The Firs, Upper Richmond Road, Putney, S.W. 
Hegan, Ghables J., 42, New Broad Street, E.G.; Oxford and Cambridge 

Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Helyab, F. W., Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
Hemmant, William, East Neuk, Blackheath, S.E. 
Henbiques, Alfbed G., 9, Adelaide Crescent, Brighton. 
HenbiQUES, Fbedk. G., 19, Hyde Park Square, W. 
Henry, John, St. Kilda, Bethune Road, Amhurst Park, N. 
Henty, BiCHMOND, 150, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Hepbubn, Andbew, Mildmay Chambers, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 



Retident Fcllotvt. xxi 

Ynr el 

XlKtiOD. 

ISM j HiBiOT, LiiuT..OoLONtL JiMis A, Macot, B.U.L.I., Forton Barroc*». 

1877 1 Ukkhinq, B«». A, SmEHiit, M.A., 45, CoUhrooLt Rote, N. 

515 1884'UkssE, T. E. (Secretary, Emtern EitonsioD, Ac.. Telegraph Co., 
I Limitod), n-iuchf^Ur Um,i,: SO, Old Broa.,1 Stmt, E.C. 

1BS£ . HlwiTT, ALHtirn, rteytttmii Lodgi, Porchetter Square, W.i and Oarriek 

Cluh, W.C. 
ISSl HiTWoBTH, John, 17. SuffM Sjuore, dtllenluim. 
1888 HiCIB, II. M., 33. Broadhunt Garden., Soulh Uampttead, N.W. ; and 

I 20. King K:h, ,n;l ,S(,-.v;, E.C. 

1S88 , HiDDlNOB. J. M. F.. Virl«ria House, AlJerfhot. 
5» 1887 fHioi^-i, WiL(.M« A., WilUnhotl Pari, Bamet, Hertt. 

1883 i II:ll. AliiandmStavblbv, Q.C, U.P., D.C.L., i, Qiuen't Gate, S.W, 
1B8S Hill, CniiLii Fitzhknbt, 85, Claxtrton Street, 8t. Omn^a'* Road, S.W. 
1880 I tUiLL, Jambs A.. 48, Kim Pjrk Garden; So,dh A'^n..-..j!<,Ti, S.W. 
1876 Hill. Riy John G. H., M.A., Quarley Rmtory, Andortr, Hanti; and 
2 Si. Katheri.,e-t, fteyeufa Park, N. W. 
jjj lB8t f Hlhl.,VlU1tmn,e, rcmbriJjt Square, Bayiaaler, W. 
18S3 I tHlLL, SiDKEr Lanaford Hou^e, Laagford, ntar Brinlol. 
Ih83 UiLt, CoLONiL Sib Stkpuieh J., K.C.M.G., C.B., Sprinsfi^td Soute, 
I Camriham, Rtading. 

1886 ^ tHiLION, C. SiiiHKtrK 1!., 79, Oracech-trek Streft, E.C. 
1S83 I HiNDSON, Elukeu Gua>k. 

530 1883 ■ HiSDsox, LiWBBMCK, IPotfon IIou»e, St. Jokn'e Park, ICyde, Itle of Wight. 

1883 HmoLKY, QioHOE B., Hagurood Hou*e, Jlalel Oiren. 

1K86 ' HoDOKiK, TROXA9, ninwtlldmt, Neieeaitle-on-Tyne ; and Tredourva, 

1872 IIouGsos, Siu Abtiiitr, Z.CM.G., Ctopton, Slml/urd-on-Amin ; and 
I irindAam Club, St. James'^ S'iunre, S.W. 

1878 t"01>u*JN, U. TiLST-is, M.A., Harptndcn, Hertfordihire. 
535 1886 IkiEV Cl,Ei(KrtrJ..92, B/mi-ort (7arrie"«,S.ir. 

1879 HotrNOSG, B., 3, ffv''e PtI 0"'''. SmitA XCTMinyfon. S.IT. 
18«7 tHooABTH, Fbancf', 31 ^('/rpd PIoM Wat, Tkurloe Square, S.W. 
1874 fUona, QucTtN 5, C'arendi'th £;wirf, W. 

1882 ' TIorusKourn John, Barclay Ifoiue, Keeta. Manchester. 
540 1886 t-HoLGATE, CurroiD WvNDHiii, TLePoiMe, Soiiifcurs. 

1882 ' UcLT, Thomas, l/olrof BcJ-lfi;, Jf^n/ 

1882 I HOVAV, EbbkbzbS, Friam Watch, FincMty, K. 

1868 HoopEB, Gkpbqi N F^R.O.S,, F.a.S,, rimiriyh, Jfnj,ne Rood, Bcckmham. 

1888 UocB, Hun. Louin, The Knowle. ILuhvooiJ. near Derby. 
545 1884 Hopkins, Edwabi), Sherwood Lodge, Laicrie Park, Bydenham, S.E.; and 
I 26, Crutched Friari, E.C 

1884 IfoFKisa, JoHS, The Oranje, IlKkley, Kent , anA 26, Crutched Friars. E.G. 
1879 j HoKA JaUis. 103. ricforia Sireel, S.W. ; e.nd 147, Corinon Street, B.C. 
IBS! HoBBiKs, Ti i-Admi^iL 81B Akthonv H., K.C.B., 17, iiontagu Square, W. 

1885 HuoomoH, BoTDBLL.St.LindtnOardanf, Bogtwaier, W.i and 1, rentj>r« 
1 Gardene, E.C. 

550 1876 tllousTouN, 0. L., Johnstone Ca.lle, Johnetone, Renfreicshire, S.B. 
1888 HuDBOH, CCNMNOUAM, 14, St. Mary Ate, E.C. 

1887 ' HCDMN, Gbdeoi W,, Common Room, Middle Tempi; E.C. 



xxu 

Year of 
Election 

188G 

1885 

55S 1881 

1885 
1885 
1881 
1882 

560 1883 

1881 
1884 
1880 
1883 

56s 1877 

1886 
1886 
1886 
1872 
570 1885 
1885 

1883 

1880 

1884 

575 1887 

1884 
1883 
1885 
1884 

580 1887 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1874 

585 1868 



1881 
1871 
1885 
1879 
590 1886 
1887 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

EuoHEs, Geo., F.C.S., 79, Mark Lane^ E.C.; avd Bridgetown, Barbados, 

Hughes, Heney P., J.P., 29, Ptinhridge SquarCy W, 

fHuGHES, John, F.O.S., Holmdale, Forest Hill, S.E.; and 79, Mark 

Lane, E.C. 
Hughes, John Arthur, Clairville, Dacres Road, South 8\jdenliamParh,8.E. 
Hughes-Hughes, William, J. P., 5, Highbury Quadrant, N. 
Hunt, John, Croft Lodge, Snahes Lane, Woodford, Essex. 
Hunter, Andrew, 74, Priory Road, West Uampstead N.W, 

t Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 1, Albert Ifansions, Victoria Street ; and 

Athenceum Club, 8.W, 
Ingram, W. J., 65, Cromtoell Road, 8.W, 

Ionides, Alex. Constanttne, Jun., 20, Westbourne Street, Bayawater, W. 
Irvine, Thomas W., 10, Throgmorton Avenue, E.C. 
Irwin, Deputy-Surgeon- General C. Graves, M.B., Principal Medical 

Officer, North British District, Edinburgh. 
Isaacs, Michael Barer, 28, Cambridge Road, Kilbum, N.W. 

t Jackson, James, 49, Harrington Gardens, S.W. 

Jacomb, Fredk. Chas., 61, Moorgate Street, E.C. 

Jacomb, Beoinald B., 61, Moorgate Street, E.C. 

Jamieson, T. Bushbt, Windham Club, St. James's Square, 8.W. 

Jeffreys, Edward Alexander, Oipton Lodge, Leeds. 

Jeffreys, Edward Hamer, A. Inst. C.E., 1, Victoria Mansions, Victoria 

Street, S.W. 
Jennings, Matthew, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Johnson, Edmund, F.S.S., 3, North\cicJc Terrace, N.W. 
Johnson, Robert, The Colonial College, Holleslcy Bay, Suffolk. 
Johnston, Henry Augustus, care of F. F. Bcgg, Esq., 6, Drapers' Gardens, 

E.C. 
f Jolly, Stewart, Perth, N.B. 

Jones, Charles Montague, 145, Chesterton Road, North Kensington, W. 
Jones, Major Charles, Jesmond Dene, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
t Jones, Henry, 3, Cripplegate Buildings, E.C. ; and Oak Lodge, 

Totteridge, Herts. 
Jones, R. Hbsketh, J.P., St Augustines, Beckenham. 
Jones, R. M., Bank of South Australia, 31, Lombard Street, E.C, 
Joseph, Julian, 8, Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, W. 
JosLiN, Henry, Gaines Park, Upminster, E8se.v. 
Jourdain, H. J., C.M.G., 2, Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W.; and 12 and 

13, Nicholas Lane, E.C. 
Julyan, Sir Penrose G., K.C.M.G., C.6., Cornwall House, Brompton 

Crescent, S.W. 

Kaye, William, 102, Cromwell Road, S.W. 

Keith-Douglas, Stewart M., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 

Keep, Charles J., 1, Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

Keep, Edward, 25, Phillimore Gardens, Kensinyton^ W, 

Kemp Samuel V., C.E., 38, New Bridge Street, E.C. 

Kemp-Welch, James, 51, Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 



Resident Fellows. 



XXlll 



Tear of 
Election. 

1881 1 

1881 
1877 

595 188G 
1886 
1881 
1882 
1874 

6oo 1888 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1875 

605 1885 



1869 



1879 
1875 I 

I880 
610 1876 
1885 
1881 
1883 

1884 

61S 1881 

1876 

1878: 
1887 
18S1 
I 
630 1878 
1884, 
1881 \ 
1885 . 

1877 

625 1875 

1883 
1886 
1884 
1886 



Kendall, Franklin R., 1, The ParagoUy Blaclcheath, S.E,; and St. 

Stephen* H Club, S.W. 
KiNNBor, D. C, St. Stephen's Cluhy Westminster, S.W. 
Kennedy, John Murray, KnockralUng, Kirkcudbrightshire , N.B. ; and 

New University Club, S.W. 
Kent, Irving, Kippington, Sevenoaks, 
Kent, Sydney, Kippington, Sevenoaks. 
tKESwiCK, William, Eastwick Park, Leatherhead. 

Kidd, John, C.M.G., Constitutional Club, Noi-thumberland Avenue, W.C 
KiiTBER, Henry, M.P., 79, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Kino, William, 38, Ladbroke Square, Notting JliU, W. 
Kinnaird, The Bight Hon. Lord, 2, Fall Mall East, S.W. 
KiTTo, Rev. John P., M.A., 6, St. Martins Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C 
Krrro, Thomas Collinowood, Lulworth House, Qunnersburg, W. 
Knight, A. Halley, 62, Holland Park, Kensington, W. 
Knighton, William, LL.D., Peak Hill Lodge, Sydenham, S.E. 



tLABiLLiBRE, Feancis P. DE, 5, Pump Court, Temple, E.C. ; and Harron* 

on^the-Hill, 
Laing, James B., 27, EarVs Court Square, S.W. 
Landale, Robert, 11, Holland Park, W. ; and Oriental Club, Hanover 

Square, W, 
Landale, Robert Hunter, 11, Holland Park, W. 
fLANDALE, Walter, 45, Dorer Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Lang, Captain H. B., R.N., H.M.S. "Reindeer,'* care of Postmaster, Aden, 
Lanqton, James, Hilljield, Reigate. 
fLANSDowNE, The Right Hon. the Marquis of, Q.C.M.O., Government 

House, Calcutta. 
tLANSELL, George, Sandhurst, Victoria, Australia. 
Lanton, John C, Birdhurst, Croydon. 
tLARDNER, W. G., 11, Fourth Avenue, Hove, BrigJdon ; and Junior 

Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Lark, Timothy, 9, Pembridge Place, Bayswater, W. 
Larkins, Frederick, 130, Upper Tvdne Hill, S.W. 
Larnacu, Donald, 21, Kensington Palace Gardens, W. ; and Brambletye, 

East Grinstead, Sussex, 
Lascellbs, John, 13, Percy Road, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 
Latchford, Edward, 50, Penywern Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Lauohland, James, 85, Oracechurch Street, E.C. 
Lawe, Captain Patrick M., Junior Army and Navy Club, St. Jameses 

Street, S. W. 
Lawrence, Alexander M., West Brae, Stonebridge Park, Willesdcn, 

N.W. 
Lawrence, W. F., M.P., Cowesfield House, Salisbury; and New University 

Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
Lawrie, Alexander, Ragglet Wood, Chislehurtt. 
tLAWRiB, Alex. Cecil, Raggles Wood, Chislehurst. 
fLEATHES, A. Stanger, 19, Sackville Street, W. 
Lee, Henry William, Minard, Chichester Road, Croydon. 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

Lefboy, General Sib John Henry, R.A., E.C.M.G., C.B., Lewamet 

Liskeardf Cornwall ; and 82, Queen* s Gate, S. W. 
Leighton, Stanley, M.P., Sweeney Hall, Oswestry; and AthernBum Clvh, 

S.W. 
Le Fatoubel, Major Arthur N., 65, Elm Park Gardens, South Ken- 
sington, S.W., and Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, S.W. 
Leppeb, Ghables H., F.R.G.S1) Baskerrille, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
Lethbbtdoe, William, M.A., Courtlands, Lympstone, Devon. 
Levi, Fredebick, 8, Cheyne Gardens, Thames Embankment, S.W.; and 

George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Levin, Nathaniel, 11, Gledhow Gardens, S.W. 
Lewis, Isaac, Hyme House, 3, Fitzjohns Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. ; and 

5, Thronmarton Avenue, E.C. 
Lkwis, Joseph, 5, Throgmorton Avenue, E. C. 

Lindesay, David Wemyss, 15, Finchley Road, St, John's Wood, K.W. 
Little, J. Stanley, Woodville, Forest Hill, S.E. ; and The Kraal^ 

Rudgwick, near Horsham. 
Little, Matthew, 18, Thurlow Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Littleton, The Hon. Henby S.,22, Rutland Gate, S.W. ; and Teddesley, 

Penkridge, Staffordshire. 
Littleton, The Hon. William F., C.M.G*, Travellers' Club, PaU MaU, 

S.W. 
Lloyd, Bichard, 2, Addison Crescent, Addison Road, W. 
•Lloyd, Sampson S., 2, Cornwall Gardens, S.W.; and Carlton Club 

S.W. 
fLoEWENTHAL, LEOPOLD, 66, Basingholl Street, E.C. ; and Kew 

AthencBum Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Long, Claude H., M.A., 50, Marine Parade, Brighton. 
LoNODEN, J. N., care of Bank of New South Wales, 64, Old Broad 

Street, E.C. 
t LoNGSTAFF, Georok B., M.A., M.B., Southjield Grange, Wandstoorth, 

S.W. ; end Twitchen, Morthoe, near Hfracombe. 
tLoRNE, Tqe Bight Hon. the Marquis of, E.T., G.C.M.G., Kensington 

Palace, W. 
t Lothian, Maurice John, Glenlora, Lochwinnoch, NB. 
LoTT, Herbert C., 8, Drapers' Gardens, E.C. 
Love, William McNaughton, Blythswood, Leigham Court Road, Streat- 

ham Hill, S.W. 
Lovett, Henry A., 48, King William Street, E.C. 
Low, Sidney J., 2, Hare Court, Temple, E.C, 

tLow, W. Anderson, cjo Bank of New Zealand, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
LowRY, Lieut.-Genkral B. W., C.B., 25, Warrington Crescent, Maida 

Hill, W. ; and Unit-d Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Lubbock, Sir John, Bart., M.P., 15, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Lubbock, Nevili, 16, LeadenhaU Street, E.C. ; and 65, EarVs Court 

Square, S.W. 
Lyall, Boger Campbell, United University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
tLvELL, Captain Francis II., F.B.G.S., 2, Elvaston Place, S.W. ; and 

Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Lyell, John L., Culverden, Balham, S.W, 



Rtiiieut FtUoai. 



I, Wa. But, VeUey, Bartlani. North Dewm. 
TrIiYUN, GiORQE 0..(are of Bank of Atutraliuia,Utthoii'me,AjatTalia. 
\ X8SS hiom, Ar.EXuNIiKH, J.P„ RntMUn, SUgo, Inlanil. 
1880 tLTTKLTON, Hon. G. W. Spinckb, 9, St. Jamn't Place, S.W. 
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UACiListCB, JjiNts, SlheliCaita, 3far>>|!eU Oarinu, Hampttead, N.W. 
Mac*x. J. J.. M,A., M.E.C.S., 63, Qeorga Btrtel, Porlman Squan, W, ; 

and Rocklvijnpton, Qiutnttand. 
HicOiKTiiT, Justin, U.P., £0, Cheyna Oardeat, CheUea, S.W. 
MlCDOKALii, AlcxihdEs J., Milland, lAphook, Hanlg; and 110, Cannan 

Macdunald, Akdbkvt J., gunen'j Mo(«i, Ujipei- Wiruiood, S.E. 

tH*CD0N*i.D, JossMf, Sut^rJanJ Home, Kghaia, Snrrav. 

Hacdonai-d, Colonei, W. Uacdonald. ilalioiial Ciuh, 1, WhiUhail 

Oardmt. 8.W.; and 8t. JfurtiV*. Frrth, H.D. 
lUcDoDQALt, Liiitt.-Qrnkbai. Sib Pateicx L., K.C.M,0., 32, ElvatUn 

Place, 5. IF.; and United Sernee Club, Fait Mail, S.W. 
fllAcrxuLks, Algxandeb, AttHey Uanitana, Qroivenor Square, W. ; ond 

TorWi. Stlmtdal: S.B, 
HaCTIEiB. k.,Rffc'rntClKb,8.W.sandDrgghitrn,Colinlon, Edinburjh.S.B. 
HicaRORCit, Jahe*. 1, Davoiuhirt Virraet, Ktiuingtan, W. 
Mackai, a. Hackknxir, 66, Qraeeehurck Street, S.C. 
Mal'Kat, Bev. Bodkht, 9, Urtvick Road, Loicer Claplan, S. 
MaCKAT. BobkkT P-, 8, Ko« Angle. Dundee. 
tHACiiNziE. CoLlH,6, ZJoum Strtel, Ficeadilly, W.; and Junior Al}\enmiin 

Clut. FieeadiUy, If. 
HacEbnzk, Daniel, 32, Additon Gardens North, Keniington, W. 
Maciie, DAVtD.lO, Keneington Qardene Sq<tarc, W. 
UlcElLLOP, C. W., 11, Royal CreeeeiU. Bath. 
MaCKINNOK, W., BofinaiiH, Clachan, Argi/lnhire, S.B', 
Mackimtosh, Pxtes a., C.B., Wadebridt/r, ConnBoll, 
MacLabtt, DuncaX, M.D., 201, Camdtn Road, N.W. 
UacLeat, Sib Qeoboe, E.C.M.G., Fendell Omrt, Blelehiii'jicij, Si^ryey .- 

an-1 Athmaum Club, S. W. 
Hachiluv, Haitbiur, 29, Bedford Siretl, W.C. 
tUAcraiBsoH, Joan, Melbourne, Aiarralia. 
MAcraxRaoN. Lachlak a., Wyrhy Orove, PcUall, WaUall. 
MacBohti. Alexandre, IIW Bank H«««, Usher 1 and 13. King-i Armi 

yard. E.C. 
McAetbub, Alhianiisb, M.P., 79. Ihlland larl, W. 
McArtUOS, Johm p., 18, Silk Strtet, OripplegaU, E.C. 
HoABrniiB, Wh. AlEXindEH, M.P., 18 and 19, Silk Street, Crippleyilt, 

B.C. 
McCam,, OiLBtRT John, Creggandarroti. Chi4lekvrftt and 27, Walhrook, 

E.C. 
JScClvre. Sir Tuomas.Baht.. Behiumt. Belfiut; and Rtform Clnb, S. W. 
tUcCoS3(n.L, Jons. 66, Holland Park. W. 
HcCdlloch, Sir James, K.G.U.Q., Mvnirt. teiihman, Inglie, ^' Co., SI, 

Abchurrh Lane, B.C. 
UcDo.iALD, Javks E., i, Chapel Street, CrippUjate, E.C. 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

McDoxELL, Arthur W., 2, Rectory Place/ Portsmouth Roa 1, Ouildford, 

McEa-charn, Malcolm Donald, 5, Fenchurch Street ^ E.C, 

McEuEN', David Painter, 24, Pembridge Square^ W, 

McQavin, Wm. B., 8, Ot. Winchester Street, E.C. 

McIlwraith, Andrew, 5, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

McIntyue, J. P., 3, New Basinghall Street, E.C. 

fMcIvER, David, Woodslee, Spital, Birkenhead; and Wanlass, How, 

Ambleside. 
McKellar, Thomas, Lerags House, near Oban, N.B. 
M'Keone, Henry, C.E., 5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria Street, 8.W. 
McKerrell, R. M., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. ; and HilU 

house, Dundonald, Ayrshire, N.B. 
McLea, Kenneth, P.R.G.S.,31, Olcucester Street, Warwick Square, 8.W. 
McLean, Norman, Stoberry Park, Wells, Somerset. 
McLeax, T. M., CI, Belsize Park, N.W. 
McLeod, George, 9, Coates Crescent, Edinburgh; and Oriental Club, 

Hanover Square, W, 
McMauon, Major-Genebal C. J., B.A., Sherlockstown, Naas, Ireland; 

and Junior Army and Navy Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
McMurdo, Colonel Edward, 30 and 31, St. Swithin's Lane, E.G. 
McNeill, Adam, Royal Thames Tacht Club, Albemarle Street, W, 
Maddick, E. Distin, F.E.C.S. (Edin.), 2, Chandos Street, Cavendish 

Square, W. 
Mainwarixo, Randolph. 
Malcolm, A. J., 27, Lombard Street, E.C. 

Malleson, Frank R., Dixton Manor House, Winchcombe, Cheltenham. 
f Mallkson, Colonel George Bruce, C.S.I., 27, West Cromwell Road^ 

S.W. ; and Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Manackji, The Setna E., St, George's Club, Hanover Square, W. 
fMANCHESTER, His Gracr THE DuKE OP, K.P., 1, Great Stanhope Street, 

W.; and Kimholton Castle, St. Neots. 
Mandek, S. Theodore, B.A., Momington Place, Tettenhall Road, Wolver- 
hampton, m 
Manley, William, 106, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Mann, W. E., 17, Fore Street, E.C. 

Marchant, W. L., Crow's Nest, Queen*s Road, Richmond, Surrey. 
Marcus, John, 9, Lancaster Road, Belsize Park, N.W. 
Mare, William H., 15, Onslow Square, S.W. 
Marks, David, 4, Cornwall Mansions, Cornwall Gardens, South 

Kensington, S.W. 
Marks, Lionel, care qf L. H, Marks, Esq., 25, Clanricarde Gardens, 

Bayswater, W, 
Marsdkn, The Right Bey. Bishop, D.D., The Woodlands, Tyndales Park, 

Clifton, Bristol, 
Marsh, Henry, Cressy House, Woodsley Road, Leeds. 
Marshall, Arthur, 7, Ea^t India Avenue, E.C. 
Marshall, Ernest Luxmoorb, 9, 5^ Helen's Place, E.C. 
fMABSHALL, Sir James, C.M.G., Richnumd House, Roehampton, S.W. 
Marshall, John, F.R.G.S., 68, North Side, Wandsworth Common, S.W. 
Marston, Edward, St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Larte, E.C. 



Resident Fellows. xxvii 
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755 



760 



765 



770 



775 



780 



882 I fMABTiN, Fbakcis, 17, Cannon Place, Brighton, 

88C '. Martix, Henry, Sussex Hoiise^ Highbury New Park, N. 

879 Martin, William, Sunnyhill^ Dumfriess-shiref N.B, 

886 fAlASON, Stkphen, la, Red Lion Court, Watling Street, B.C. 
886 , fMATHEsoN, Alex. Perceval, 31, Lowndes Street, S.W. 

880 ' Mattebson, William, Tower Cressy, Campden Hill, W. 

884 i Matthews, James, 21, Manchester Square, W. 

886 Matthews, James, St. Oeorge's Club, Hanover Square, W. 

885 ; Matthews, Lt.-Col. Robert L., Assistant Commissarj.General, Rhyl, 
; North Wales. 

883 Matubin, William H., C.B., 6, Courtjield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 

877 Maynabd, n. W., St. Aubyns, Qrosvenor Hill, Wimbledon, S.W. 

878 Mbinebtzhaoen, Ebnest Louis, 4, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S. W. 

886 ' Melhuish, William, Constitutional Club, Noiihumberland Avenue, W.C 
888 I Mekpes, Mobtimee, Osbom Lodge, Fulham, S.W. 

872 I Mebkwetheb, F. L. S., Ingatestone Hall, Tngatestone, Essex. 
877 Mebby, William L., Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C. 

877 ' tMETCALPE, Fbank E., Highfield, Hendon, N. 

878 Mewbubn, William R., 1, Bank Buildings, Lothburyj E.C. 
888 Miles, Audley C, 84, Pont Street, S.W. 

879 Milleb, William, 67, Queen Victoria Street, E.G. 

874 I tMiLLs, Sib Chables, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Agent- General for the Cape of 

I Good Hope), 7, Albert Mansions^ Victoria Street, S.W. 

883 Milneb, Robert, St. Vincent^ West End Lane, Hanvpstead, N.W.; and 

24 and 25, ¥ore Street, E.C. 
88-4 Mitcheneb, John, Highlands, Thurlow Hill, West Dulwich, S.E. 
886 ' Mobebly, G. E , 9, Oracechurch Street, E.C. 
878 ; MocATTA, Ebnest G., 58, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

881 ; MoFPATT, Geoboe, 191, Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
885 ; MoiB, Robebt N., Scottish Club, 39, Dover Street, W. 

883 MoLESWOBTH, The Rev. Viscount, St. Potroc Minor, St. Issey, Cornwall. 

868 I MoLiNKUX, GisnoBNE, 5, Holland VVXas Road, Kensington, W. s and 
I 1, Eorst India Avenue, E.C. 

869 MoNCK, Rt. IIon. Viscount, G.C.M.G., Brooks^ s Club, St. James's Street, 

S.W.i and Charleville, Enniskerry, Wicklow. 
8Si MoNTEFiOBE, Heebebt B., 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
869 MoNTEFiOBE, Jacob, 36, Hyde Park Square, W. 

877 ' MONTEFIOBE, J. B., 36, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 
885 i MONTEFIOBE, JOSEPH Q., 1, Cloisters, Temple, E.C. 

878 I MONTEFIOBE, Leslie J., 28, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

873 i fMoNTOOMEBiE, Hugh E., 36, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 

873 MooDiE, G. P., care of Messrs. R. S. Taylor, Son ^ Co., 4, Yield Court, 

Gray's Inn, W.C. 
885 Moody, Habbt, Wallington, Surrey; and Canadian Pacific Railway, 88, 

Cannon Street, E.C. 
885 MooBE, Abtbub Chisolm, 23, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

884 MooBE, John, 23, Knightrider Street, E.C. 

883 ! tMooBHOUBE,EDWABD, cjo Bank of New Zealand,l,Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

885 : MoBEiNG, Chables Algebnon, C.E., 25, Queen's Mansions, Victoria 
i Street, 8. W. 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

Morgan, Et. Hon. George Csborne, Q.O., M.P., 59, Qreen Street 

Grosvenor Square^ W. 
♦Morgan, Henry J., Ottawa, Canada, 

fMoRQAN, OcTAVius Vaughan, M. P., 13, The BoltonSf South KensingtonfS, W, 
Morgan, Septimus Vaughan, 42, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Morgan, William Pritchard, 1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Morris, D., M.A., F.L.S., Assistant Director, Royal Gardens, Kew, 8.W. 
Morris, Edward Robert, J.P., 14, Dowgate Hill, E.C. 
Morrison, Walter, M.P., Malham Tarn, Bell Busk, Leeds; and 77, 

Cromwell Roa>d, S. W, 
MoRT, Rev. Ernest, B.A., 94, Blackheath Hill, S.E. 
MoRT, W , 1, Stanley Crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
MosENTHAL, Captain Fredk. (4th Batt. Torks. Regiment), 25, Maddox 

' Street, W. 
MosENTHAL, Harrt, 23, Daioson Place, Bayswater, W. 
MossE, James Robert, M. Inst. C.E., 26, West Cromwell Road, S.W. 
MouAT, Frederic John, M.D.,M2, Durham Villas, Kensington, W. 
MufR, Hugh, 30, Lombard Street, E.C 
fMuiR, Robert, Heathlands, Wimbledon Common. 
Murray, Kenric B., The London Chamber of Commerce, Bo' olfh Hoursc, 

Eastcheap, E,C. 
Murray, W. M., 12, 13 and 14, Barbican, E.C. 
MusQBAVE, George A., 45, Holland Path, W.; and Oriental Club, 

Hanover Square, W, 



fNAiRN, John, Orath House, Torres Park Road, IJfracombe. 

Nash, Frederic W., Arts Club, Hanover Square, W.; 3, Fenchurch 

Avenue, E.C. ; and Surbiton, 
Nathan, Alfred N., 6, Hamsell Street, E.C, 
Nathan, Louis A., 31, Gloucester Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
t Naz, Sir Virgile, K.C.M.G., M.L.O. (Port Louis, Mauritius), care 

of Messrs. Chalmers, Guthrie 8f Co., 39, Lim^ Street, E.C, 
Neave, Edward S., Dashwood Hou^e, 9, New Broad Street, E.C, 
Needham, Sir Joseph, The Ferns, Weybridge, 
Nelson, Edward M., Hanger Hill Hou^e, Ealing, W, 
Nelson, George Henry, The Lawn, Warufick, 
Ness, Gavin Parker, 19, Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Nevill, Walter P., 4, Tokenhouse Buildings, Moorgate Street, E.C. 
Nicholson, Daniel, 76, Finchleg Road, N.W.; and 51, St, Paul's 

Churchyard, E.C. 
Nicholson, Sir Charles, Bart., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts, N, 
NiCHOL, Robert, 11, Bunhill Row, E.C, 
NicoL, George Garden, 3, Sussex Square, Brighton, 
NiHiLL, Paul H., 37, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 
NivEX, George, Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited, 1, Bishopsgate 

Street, E.C, 
Normanby, The Most Hon. the Marquis of, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Mulgrave 

Castle, Yorkshire; and Travellers* Club, S.W. 
North, Charles, Sun-Woodhouse, near Huddersfleld. 



Resident Fellows, xxix 

of 
Election. 

820 1878 I North, Frederick William, F.O.S., Rowley Hall, Rowley Regis, 

1880 N0UR8E, Henry, Athenceum Club, Pall Mall, S.W, 

NoTELLi, L. W., 8, Hyde Park Square, W. 

Notes, Edward, 9 and 11, Fenchurch Avenue, B.C. 

Nugent, Col. Sir Charles B. P. n., R.E., K.C.B., Junior United 8erv%ce 

Club, Charlei Street, 8. W, 

NuNN, Crumpton John, Eaetnor, Crescent Wood Road, Sydenham Bill, 

8.E. 

NuTT, E. W., Conservative Club, St. Jameses Street, S, W. 



1881 
1887 
1885 

825 1884 

1874 



1883 

1876 

1875 

830 1888 

1875 
1885 
1883 

1882 
835 1882 

1872 

1886 
1880 
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840 1883 
1885 
1880 
1879 
1880 
845 1886 

1881 
1885 

1869 
1886 
850 1874 
1885 
1881 
1887 

1880 
855 1881 



Oakes, Arthur, M.D., 99, Priory Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 

Ohlson, James L., Billiter House, Billiter Street, E.C. 

fOpPENHEiM, Hermann, 17, Ru^ des Londres, Paris, 

Ommannet, Captain M. P., E.B., C.M.G., Crown Agent for the Colonies, 

Downing Street, 8, W, 
Oppbnheimer, Joseph, 62, Brown Street, Manchester, 
OsBORN, John Lee, 32, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
tOsBORNE, Captain Frank, Army and Navy Club, Poll Mall, S.W, ; and 

Thornby Hall, Rugby, 
Osborne, P. Hill, Karenga, Bath Road, Cheltenham, 
Oswald, Wm. Walter, National Bank of Australasia, 149, Leadenhall 

Street, E.C, 
Otway, The Bight Hon. Sir Arthur John, Bart., 34, Eaton Square, 

S.W. ; and Athenasum Club, Pall Mall, S. W. 
Owen, Edward Cunlifpk, C.M.G., 64, Inverness Terrace, W. 
Owen, Sir Philip Cunliff e, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., CLE., 2, The Residences, 

South Kensington Museum, 8. W, 

fPADDON, John, Suffolk House, 6, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 

Paddon, Wm. Wrefobd, 34, St, Charles* Square, North Kensington, W. 

Palmer, William Isaac, Hillside, ReouLing, Berks. 

Pasburt, Charles, 3, De Vere Gardens, Kensington, W. 

Parfitt, Captain William, 1, Hertford Gardens, Albert Bridge, S,W, 

Park, W. C. Cunningham, 25, Lime Street, E.C. 

Parker, Archibald, Camden Wood, Chislehurst ; and 3, East India 
Avenue, E.C. 

Parker, George B., Athenceum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Pabkington, Captain J. Eoper, 2i, Crutehed Friars, E.C, ; 31, Court- 
field Road, S.W.; and St, Stephen's Club, Westminster, S.W. 

Paterson J., 7 and 8, Australian Avenue, E.C. 

fPATERSON, J. Glaister, 7 and 8, Australian Avenue, E.C. 

Patterso.v, Mtles, 28, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W. 

Paton, James, 24, Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, W. 

Paul, H. Moncreiff, 12, Lansdowne Crescent, Notting Hilly W. 

Payen-Patne, Colonel James B., 23, Albemarle Street, W,; and Con* 
servative Club, St, Jameses Street, S.W, 

Payne, John, 34, Coleman Street, E.C. ; and Kathlamba, The Avenimf 
Lawrie Park, Sydenham, S.E, 

tPsACE, Walter (Natal Goyernmcnt Emigration iigeui) , 21,^Wiu^mry 
Circus, E C. 
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Royal Cohiiial Institute. 



1877 Peacock, George, 27, Milton Street^ Fore Street, E.C. 
1877 Peacock, J. M., Clevedon, Addiscomhe, Surrey. 

1885 fPEAKE, Geobge Herbert, B.A., LL.6., 1, St. James's Street, S.W. 
1883 fPEARCE, Sir William, Bart., M.P., Carlton Cluh, Fall Mall, S.W.; 

and 10, Farh Terrace, Glasgow, N.B. 
Pears, Walter, 5 and 6, Leadenhall Buildings, E.C, 
tPEEK, CuTHBERT Edgar, WimUedon House, Wimbledon. 
fPEEK, Sir Henry W., Bart., Wimbledon House, Wimbledon. 
Peel, William Charles, Fair View, Sunninffdale, Berks ; and National 

Conservative Club, Fall Mall, S.W. 
Pelly, Leonard, Loughton Rectory, Essex. 
Pemberton, H. W., Trampington Hall, Cambridge. 
Pender, Sir John, K.C.M.G., Eastern Telegraph Co., Winchester House, 

50, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 18, Arlington Street, S.W, 
Penney, Edward C, 8, West Hill, Sydenham, S.E. 
Perceval, Augustus G., 50, Union Qrove, South Lambeth, S.W. 
Peering, Charles, Oxford and Cambridge Club, Fall Mall, S.W, 
Perry, The Bight Rev. Bishop, D.D., 32, Avenue Road, Regent's Fark, 

N.W. 
Peters, Gordon Donaldson, Ivy Lodge, Fvlham, S.W, 
Peterson, William, Highlands, Highland Road, Upper Norwood, 8,E, 
tPETHERiCK, Edward A., Tarra Tarra, Brixton Rise, S.W. 
Pharazyn, Edward, St. George's Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Phelps, J. J., Willow Bank, Limerick, 
Phillips, Frank, 7, West Hoe Terrace, Flymouth, 
PiNCKNEY, William, Milford Hill, Salisbury. 

Pleydell, T. G., Bank of New Zealand, 1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 
Plues, Samuel Swire, Risplith, Weybridge. 

Plummer, Henry Pemberton, 19, Great Western Road, Faddington, W. 
Poole, John B., Messrs. Gordon ^ Gotch, 13, St, Bride Street, Ludgate 

Circus, E. C 
fPooRE, Major R., Old Lodge, Newton Toney, Salisbury, Hants. 
Pope, William Aonew, 113, Cannon Street, E.C; and Union Club, 

Trafalgar Square, S. W. 
Porter, Robert, Westfield House, South Lyncombe, Bath. 
PosNo, Charles Jaques, The Woodlands, Grove Fark, Lee, S.E. ; and 10, 

Finsbury Circus, E.C, 
fPoTTER, John Wilson, 16, Great St. Helen's, E.C, 
Power, Edmund B., Maisonette, Ailsa Road, St. Margaret's, Sun^ey, 
Praed, Arthur Campbell, 16, Talbot Square, W, 
Prance, Reginald H., 2, Hercules Fassa^e, E.C. ; and Frognal, Hampm 

stead, N.W. 
Prankerd, Peter D., The Knoll, Sneyd Fark, Clifton, Bristol. 
Prankbrd, Percy J., 23, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
Pratt, J. J., 79, Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
Preece, William Henry, F.R.S., Kemb. Insfc. C.E., Gothic Lodge, 

Wimbledon. 
PREViTfe, Joseph Weedon, 13, Church Terrace, Lee, Kent. 
895 1881 K Price, Evan J., 11, Cleinent's Lane, E.C. 

1886 I P!.BiLLEviTZ, JoHAN M., 186, Bin7ien Amstell, Amsterdam, 
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Eesident Felloat. sxxt 

T«»rof 
Election. 
1873 ; Priscb, Jon-s S., 20, Qwen's'OafB Oardem, S.TT. 

1B83 Phitciiabd, Chablis Ai.BxiNiieB, 17 Upper Rock OarJent, Brighton; and 
Aui, ',„.,/ Cmervative Cl«b, I'M Mall, 8.W. 

1882 PboBTS, Li'UnCnkia.ss.'iU.OnalmB Square, S.tV. 
900 1874 Pl-ou. W. B;, M.D„54, E(m furfcOarJeiiii, S.l('. 

1862 PUBVI8, OiLDKiT,5, Bow Churchyard, E.G. 

less i QcTBE, Tbouas F., 26, OIiI Bond SIreet, W. 

1884 '. HiDCtirrB, P. Copplisiok, Derriford, near riymoulh; and Union 

a»b, 8.W. 

1887 Rad^oiid, ALraiD, V.E.G.S., Welbeck Itantiom, 31, Cadojaa Terrace, 
I S.W.! and JuM/ir Alhtri.ram Club, riecadiliy, W. 

905 18C3 : Bae, iAilMS, 32, FMUmore Gnr^iew. Ki^minglon, It'. 

1876 Bak, JorV 'iL.\i,,h\J.'D.,'F.'&.^■,^,AddiKmOardBlu^\\■l,I.Selt»ini]lon, IT. 

1888 It.iiT (iEo&st: Thomas, 70 onil 71, £i«Ho]wja(* 5l.t,^( Within, E.G. 

1883 iUi^tV M.iJOB.QiNiRAb Aanioi UacaK, Trou'icD.-J Lod^e, CAtKenham. 
1831 llM.rl. I'.xPKii, 17 Belgrave Square, S.W. 

910 1881 llMi-i^, K'lir.HT, JTouIeifj, CanfwfciirK. 

1872 RausdeN, ElcBAlio, Ghadaiek Marwr KaowU, Warwitiahire. 

1888 Eamile, WilflON, 237 Bnmjilon Rnad, S. W. 

1887 EasKeN, Peter, F«m/s3 Lod.jr, East Sheeii. Surreg 

1860 : +]ii.vki\, .Ii'iKS, M.P., 36, Bnniimort Qardeat, S.W.; and Drynjicyn, 

915 1882 I lU>vs-.v Sir lUHrtuN W., K.C.M.Q., C.B., 68, ComaaH Oardeni, S.W. 
1886 KiM^rouNE, R(v. k. Q.,BatdeTitoin OrangtiBlactibitrni aad9, Olcndoui-r 
Place. S.W. 

1885 ! Eea C»AaLT^ Conilitalional Clui, Snrlhu>.tberloaJ Avenve, W.G. 
1881 I :itE(v ThbRidhtHok Lokd, Q.C.I.B. aavernment llnu^ie, Bombay. 
1880 ] llEfiFAin i'ETbEi, Th Manor Home, Chiiiehwtt, Kent 

930 1886 I Bkid,DaT1I) A,tnit.d.E.,TIionuincauffoii»»,J/ >niUhorl,KinTou-Mre,K.r. 

1879 I RllD, GBflBQE, 79, Queen Street, Cheapetile, £.0 

1880 ' Bkid, William L., 15, aeieland Squan, thjd,- Park, W. 
1883 I Renmr, Oeobqb Hall, 6, Eait India AcenMi, £.0. 
1878 Bkveit, Capt Kichabu, 28, Eaton Rite, Ealing, W. 

gt$ 1873 I Rlcn.lBDao!(, WilliaV, 3, lindtim Termcc, Lin™in. 

188! I BiCiiABDsoK, WlLLUU RiDLKY, A'wyn Houte, Shortlandt, Kent. 

1881 I Bioi.1-;!'. Wiri,i*«, M.Iort, O.E., P.G.8., 10, Spencer Park, Il'anifiioorlh 
j €nn,,„„„, S.W 

1872 , Bnivi.riiv, Ai.ixankeb, 8, aiaMbari/ Raad, Weit Keneiaijton, W.i and 

I ArU Glub, 17, Hanover Square, W 

1885 I Roberts, Ebahmvs C-, Sf. JoAn's, -4nl'ionv, Deronport. 
930 188i ' HOBIRTM, TuoiiAS LASonoN, liookharsl, Bedford Park, Creydon. 

1S8S I RoiiEuiMiN, Aleiandeb Uiliie, M.D., Oonville llotue, Alton Road, Roe' 

i hampton,8.W. 

1831 BoBERTsoN, Camfbbll a., Ikuhieood Route, 9, New Broad Street, E.G. ; 

QNcI 11, Oakhll! Parit, Hampetead, N.W. 
I8S7 BoBiKS, Edward, C.B., SunnynM<uI, Kill Lane, Wetl Hampiltad, }i.W.; 

and 105, Refent Street, W. 
1881 < EoBiNSON, AcoDnusO., Grr>l(iHoM«,L#vhamCou>1It<xiiI,$(rMfA<ni,8.IP. 
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935 1869 
1883 
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1879 
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940 1886 
1883 
1886 
1876 
1878 
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1884 
1885 
1687 

970 1886 
1885 
1877 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

BoBiNSON, LiEUT.-CoLONEL C.W., C.B., Assistant QaartermasterGeneral^ 

North Camp, Aldershot. 
BoBiNSON, Hbnst Jambs, F.S.S., 57, Schubert Road, West Hillf Putney, 

8.W. 
tRoBiNSON, Jahes Salkeld, Roachhanky Rochdale. 
Robinson, Mubrell R., M.Inst.C.E., 95, Philheach Gardens, South 

Kenaington, S.W. 
Rogers, Murray, Fowey, Cornwall, 

RoLLO, William, 5, Stanley Gardens, Kensington Park, W, 
Rome, Thomas, Charlton House, Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham. 
RoMiLLT, Charles E., c/o A. Romilly, Esq., 20, St. James's Street, S.W. 
Ronald, R. B., Pemhury Grange, near Tunhridge Wells. • 

Rose, B. Lancaster, 1, Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S.W. 
Rose, Charles D., Bartholomew Bourse, Bartholomew Lane, B.C. 
Rose, The Rt. Hon. Sir John, Bart., G.O.M.G., Bartholomew House, 

Bartholomew Lane, B.C. ; and 27, Portman Square, W. 
tRosEBERY, The Right Hon. the Earl or, 38, Berkeley Square, W.; 

and Dalmeny, near Edinburgh, N.B. 
Ross, Hamilton, 22, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Ross, Hugh Cameron, Standard Bank of South Africa, 10, Clements 

Lane, E.C. 
Ross, John, Morven Park, Potters Bar, N. ; and 1, BasinghaU, Street, 

E.C. 
Ross, J. Grafton, Oriental Clnh, Hanover Sqv>are, W, 
RuMBALL, Henry M., 8, Queen Anne*8 Gate, 8. W. 
Russell, Captain A. H., Furzehank, Torquay. 
Russell, P. N., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. ; and 66, QueenS' 

borough Terrace, W. 
Russell, Thomas, Haremare HaZl, Hurstgreen, Su^ssex. 
Russell, Thomas, C.M.G., 59, Eaton Square, S.W. 
Russell, T. Purvis, Warroch, Milnathort, Kinross-shire, N.B, 
Ryall, R., 6i, Basinghall Street, E.C. 

Sacr£, Alfred L., O.E., 60, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

fSAiLLARD, Philip, 85, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 

Sainsbury, George Edward, 27, King Street, Cheapside, E.G. 

Samuel, Sir Saul, E.C.M.G., C.B. (Agent- General for New South Wales), 

6, Westminster Chambers, S.W. 
tSANDERSON, JoHN, Bv^ler*s Wood, Chislehurst, Kent. 
tSARGEAUNT, SiR W. C, K.C.M.G., Mildenhall, Suffolk ; and 61, Montagu 

Square, W. 
Sassoon, Arthur, 12, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Saunders, H. W. Demain, Fanshaws, Hertford. 
Saunders, Thomas Dodgson, Ttoyfordbury, Croydon, 
Savage, Wm. Fredk., Blomfield House, London Wall, E.C. 
Scales, George M., 4, Chapel Street, Cripplegate, E.G.; and Belvoir 

House, Hornsey Lane, N, 
Scales, Herbert P., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
f Scarth, Levesox Edward, M.A., 3, Melbury Road, Kensington, W, 
ScHiFF, Charles, 22, Lowndes Square, S.W, 



Resident Fellows. 
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of 
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1879 

975 1884 
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1885 

1886 
1887 

9S0 1882 
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1884 

1881 

1884 
1885 



ScHWABTZE, 0. E. B., M.A., Trinity Lodge, Beulah Hill, 8.E.; and 

Conservative Cluhf St. Jameses Street, S.W, 
ScLANDBRs, Alexandbb, 10, Cedars Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 
ScoNCB, Captain G. Colquhoun, 63, Princes Square, Bayswater, W, 
Scott, Abbaham, 4, Palace Road, Streatham Hill, S, W, 
Scott, Abchibald £., 18, Down Street, Piccadilly, W,:and United 

University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Scott, Cuables J., Boxgrove, Ouild/ord. 
Scott, John Adam, Kilmoney, OakhiU Road, Putney, S.W.; and 17, 

Bread Street, E.G. 
Scott, Bobebt, Connaught House, Harlesden, N.W. 
Scott, William H.B., 5 and 6, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 
ScouBFiiLD, Bobebt, Hill House, Llanstephan, Carmarthenshire. 
Seabioht, James, 7, East India Avenue, E.C. 
SiDDON, Abthdb, care of Messrs. W, Ooodvnn Sf Co., 7, Brunswick Street, 

Liverpool. 
Sblbt, Pbidbaux, Koroit, North Park, Croydon; and 4, Threadneedle 

Street, E.C, 
Seniob, Edwaed Nassau, 147, Cannon Street, E.C, 
Seyebn, Walteb, 9, EarVs Court Square, 8. W. 
8 HAND, John Loudoun, 24, Rood Lane, E.C. 
Shand, Sib C. FABquHAB, LL.D., F.B.G.S., Oriental Club, Hanover 

Square, W. 
Shano-Habyet, James Widdbington, Castle Semple, Lochwinnoch, Ren- 
frewshire, N.B. 
Shaw, Colonel, E. W., 44, Blackwater Road, Eastbourne, 
Shennan, David A., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Sheppabd, Albbbt K., Bank of Victoria, 28, Clement's Lane, E.C. 
Sheppabd, Wm. Fleetwood, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Shebeb, Majob-Genebal Joseph F., 18, Magdalen Road, St. Leonards- 

on' Sea. 
Shipstbb, Hexbt F., 87, Kensington Gardens Square, W.; and Conserva- 

tive Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
tSHiBE, Bobebt W., " Shirley," South Norwood Park, S.E. 
Short, Chables, Ojffice of *'The Argus,'' 80, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Sidet, Chables, 18, Queen's Qate Place, South Kensington, S.W. 
SiDGBEAVES, SiB Thomar, Mclton Orange, Great Malvern. 
SiLLEM, John Henbt, Southlands, Esher, Surrey ; and Junior Carlton 

Club, S,W. 
tSiLYEB, Colonel Hugh A., Abbey Lodge, Chislehurst. 
tSiLVEB, S. W., 3, York Gate, Regent's Park, N.W. 

Sim, Majob-Genebal Edwabd Ootsoabne, B.E., 82, JatAes Street, Buck- 
ingham Gate, S.W.; and United Service Club, S.W, 
SiMMONDS, P. L., 85, Finborough Road, South Kensington, S.W, 
fSiMMONS, Genebal Sib Lintobn, B.E., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., The Palace, 

Malta ; and United Service Club, S. W. 
Simpson, Commandeb H. G., B.N., care of Messrs. Burnett Sf Co., 123, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 
SiKAUEB, SiGiSMUND, 9, Polacc Gate, S.W. 

SiMCLAiB, David, 2,Eliot Bank, Forest Hill, S.E.; and l9,Silver Street, E.C. 






Riyyal Colonial iTtstUute. 
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«r, Nmn Sovtit 



ir Vlaca, 8 



8I.SDE, Geobqk PiNKtTlt, Kanimhla, Fit: John'aAveauf, R 

SlaDE, HBNar G., 47, fia(«r SWeet, Pnrtman Squart, W. 

Slidkk, St. Bakbe, flsaifi/ieW, Bei^ofe, 

aLSZENQKB, Ralfh, 53, Cannon Strtel, E.C. 

aBiTii, OATTEBaoH, 18, Wood Street, Cheapiide, E.C. 

SillTH, OlabrKck, J.F., Jfonntm Houia Bldgt., i, Qiieen TicUina Strttt, 

E.O. 
Shitb, 8iBFBABCisTii,LiNB0rK., 19, Hiirrinsloa Gardane, South Keruing- 

ton, B.W. 
Bmitb, Jamib, Office of " The Cape Argtia," 2S, ComTiai, B.C. 
Smith, John, 10, Aldermaniury Avenue, E.C. 
Smith, Libdt. G. Manbuklb, E.N., 8, Holland Park Tarrace, W. 
Buna, Hbkbt Gabdneb, Tin-to, Ktlliaiar Avmiu, Sti-eoeAom Hill, 8.W. 
■ Smith, Joseph J., WelU Ho«w, Rkley, Torkthire. 
. Shith, Sahdei., M,F., Cartston, Frince» Pari, Liverpool j and WeitHde, 

Clapham Common, 3. W. 
I tamTn, Thohas Hawbihb, Cordon Brook, Clarence J 

lyases. 
, Sbith, Waltkb F., B, Sollani Park Terrace, W. 
EtHiTii, Tqk Blast Hon. William Hknbt, U.P.,3, Qrasr, 

attd OreenlandH, Henley-on-Thames. 
SuiTH, WiLHAlf, J.P., Sandan Bouie, OUfion, Bristol. 
+80MBBVILLE, Abthur FoWNKB, Dinden, Weill, Sonuriel; ai\d Orford 

and Cambridge Club, FaU Mall, 8.W. 
SopKB, Wm. Qabland, B.A., J.P,, Buri) Street, St. Mary Axe, E.C. i Hare- 

Klnni,Caterham Valley; and Devonshire Ctai.St.Jamee'eStreal.B.W. 
I, Adoi,*, 114, Fellovia Road, If.W. 
Spenblrt, HowABn, F.8.S., F.R.G.S., 4, Bolton Gardens Wetl, 3.W. 
Sfickh, Albbbt, Braneepeth Hoiue, Woodford, Eteex. 
gplKBit, Felix William, 68, Lowndes Squara, 8.W. 

I, Hughville, Woodside, S.E. 
SqulBB, Bev. O. M., M.A., The Parsonog*, Tolterid^e, S«rts. 
Staf^obd, Sib Euwabu W., G.C.M.Q., 19, Eaton Square, S.W. 
Stai.bt, T. p., 2, Fenehvreh Avcnne, E.O. 
StanfobD, Eowabd, Croahoroagh Bouie, Bromhy, Kent. 
tSt*NL«T, WALMSLKT, M.Inat.O.B. The Knoicle, Leighani Court Ruad, 

Straalliam, 8.W. 
Btarkb, J. G. Hamilton, M.A., F.8.A. (Scot.), Troqueer Holni, near 

Dumfries, N.B. 
Stbin, AadREW, Profeo H->iisc, CambrifJ^e Oardens, Nfittinj Hitl, W. 
STltvEKsON, Huali O., 73, Ci:urlf;«ld aardans, South Kensington, S.W. 
, Stktenbon, Leaobo ',.uriiifld Oirdene, South Kensington, S.W, 

Stbwabt, Alui' Id. Beckenkam. 

inmichael, N.B. 
lome, Biekley, Kent; and 61, Milton 

CovrlfieldOardens, South Eeninnglon,8.W. 
t, 7, Obeerpatary Avantie, Keneisgton, W. 
v.. Babt., Oloral, MUton o/Canipaie, N.B.: 
Ub, FaU mil, B.W. 
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Stirlixo, J. Abcuibald, 24, Bramham Gardens, South Kensington. 

Stone, F. W., B.C.L., 7, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, TF.C. 

Storeb, Thomas, 5 and 6, BilUter Avenue, E,C. 

Storeb, William, 5 and 6, BilUter Avenue, B.C. 

Stott, Thomas, Thomhank, Sutton, Surrey. 

Stovin, Ebv. C. F., 17, Connaught Square, Hyde Park, W, 

Strafford, Bt. Hon. the Earl of, 34, Wilton Place, S.W. ; and Wrotham 

Park, Barnet. 
Stranowats, H. B. T., Shapwick, Bridgwater, Somerset; and 5, Pump 

Court, Temple, B.C. 
fSTRiET, Edmund, Millfield Lane, Eighgate Rise, N. 
Strebter, G. Skelton, The Mount, Primrose Hill, N.W,; and National 

Conservative Cluh, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Strickland, Oliter Eopkr, Hamp^eld, Putney, S.W. 
Stuart, John, 20, Bucklershury, B.C. 

Stuart, John Sidey, Kimherley Lodge, Sihle Hedingham, Hahtead, Essex. 
SruRGES, E. M., M.A., 44, Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 

Stuttaford, 8. E., The Paarl, Leigham Court Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. 
Sutherland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., Stafford House, St. James's, 

S. W. 
Swale, Rev. H. J., M.A., J.P., Ingfield Hall, Settle, Yorkshire. 
SwANzr, Francis, 147, Cannon Street, B.C. 
Simons, G. J., F.R.8., 62, Camden Square, N.W. 
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Talbot, Colonel the Hon. Reginald, C.B. (Ist Life Goards), 16, Mar,* 

Chester Square, W. 
fTALLEKTS, George Wk., B.A., 62, Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 
Tanoye, George, Heathfield Hall, Handsworth, Birmingham ; and 35, 

Queen Victoria Street, B.C. 
Tanoye, Richard, Gilhertstone Hall, Bickenhill, Birmingham ; and 3% 

Qufen Victoria Street, B.C. 
Tatler, Frank, F.R.G.8., 10, Queen Street, Cheapside, B.C. 
Taylor, Charles J., 50, Courtfidd Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Taylor, Ernest C, Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Taylor, J. V. B., 14, Oockspur Street, S.W.; and St. Faith's Vicarage, 

Wandsworth, S.W. 
fTAYLOR, Theodore C, Sunny Bank, Batley, Yorkshire. 
Temple, Sir Richard, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.I., C.I.E., The Nash, near 

Worcester; and Athenmum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
•Tekntson, The Rt. Hon. Lord, D.C.L., Aldvsorth, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Terry, LiErrENANT-OoLONBL Fbsdbrick S., 2, Princes Road, South 

Wimbledon. 
Teschemaker, Charles De Y., Elsinore, Exmouth, Devon; and National 

Conservative Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Thomas, James Lewis, F.S.A., F.B.6.8., Chief Surveyor, War Depart' 

ment. Horse Guards, Whitehall ; Thatched House Club, St. James's; 

and 26, Gloucester Street, Warwick Square^ S.W. 
Thomas, John, 18, Wood Street, B.C. 
Thompson, Arthur Bailey, Sumatra, Bournemouth. 
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Boyal Colonial Institute. 

Thousok, J. Dckcas, Ths Old Recloi^j, Atton, Sisi'enaje, Berti; and 

St. Peter's Chajitbera, ComhUl, B.C. 
TaoBKE, WlLLIik, Meaire. Btattafard ^ Co., 49, Fore Strnei, E.G. ; ami 

Jtundon, Sandsboacli, Oapt Colony, 
ThbUfp, LeoMkD W., 67, Keneington Oatdena Square, W. 
TiDuAN, Paul Fbedebick, O.H.G., 34, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
TlKLINF, Gboros, 12, Pembridge Square, Baymiater, W. 
fTiNLiSK, JAMBa Madoeb, 12, Poiiibridja Square, BayBv'aitf, W. 
Too, Hekby. 21, Mincing Lan«, E.C. 
Tod, pERCif B., 4, Tvkenkoiae Buildings, K. C. 
TouEiNsoN, GeoBQE Abnold, Q.A., LL.B., 39, Diojfinson Street, Mait- 

eheaier. 
Tooth, Fbho., Part Farm, Se\ienoalu, Kent. 
ToTTiE, WiLLiAK Habold, 47, Port Street, Oroavenor Square, IT. 

■ fTEAVERS, John Amoby, Dorafy House, Weylridge, Surrey. 

■ Tbill, Geoeoe, Protea, Doadi Hoail, Rey/ate, Surrey. 

. TbiUkeb, PbXDEB:ck, care of Measra. Hkkie, Bomuin ^ Co., 14, Wuler'.no 
Place, 8.W. 
Tbindke, Ouvbb J., 4, St. Uar\j Aie, E.C. 
I Tbitton, J. Hebbebt, E>4, Loiahard Street, E.C. 

■ Tktok, RBAE-AoiiiBAr. Sib Gkobob. K.C.B., B, Eaton Flare, 8.W. 

; TuFPEB, Sib Cbables, G.CM.Q., C.B. <Hig1i Oomimaaioiier tor Canada;. 

9, Victoria Chamliere, Weatminaler, S.W. 

I fTuHNBULL, 4LEXAN0BE, 118, Bclaiis Park Oardena, N.1V. 

• TumjuuLL, RoBEBT Thobbdun, 5, East India Avenue, E.C. 

I +T1JEKB0LL, Waltbk, Mount Esniey, Sydenham Bill, Sbrnvwd, S.B. 

i TuBNEB, GoSDON, Colonial Bank, 13, BiaKcpsgate Street, E.C. 

. TuBiOH, Hekbt lIoBHOitSE, Alitmlvurei, Bournemouth, BanU. 

I UbCoQ, Clement J. A., 23, FmabHdge Qardena, 17. 

I tTALBNTiNE, HuoH SiTTasBLANO, Naiii Zealand Aijricullural Company, 

9, New Broad Street, E.G. 
I Vahqeb-Bil, Philip, 61, Pareheelcr Terrace, Hyde Park, IT.,- nn<J 

Northii-ood, near Wincheater. 
I VANDEB-Brt, P.O. (Oonsnl- General for tie Orange Free Stats Eopablic), 

High Beeihee, Famborougk Station, Ba-nle. 
> Vake, Geobqe, O.M.G., 2S, Longlon Qrove, Sydenham, 8.E. 
I Vauobin, B. Wyndhak, 4, Tokenhouae Suildinga, E.C. 
I Tebnon, Thohas, C.E., 7, Weslmimter Chamhere, Vietaria Street, S.W. 
I tTiKCKST, C. B. HoWABD, O.B., M.P., 1, Oreavonor Square, W, 
Toss, Hebuann, 16, Leadenhall Street, E.O. 
IvosB, aovs.roiiB..,care of Union BankofAuatraliail.BankBuildinffe.E.C. 



Wadoingios, Johk, Sandhill OMage, Beekenham. 
Wade, Cecil L., 7, Talbot Sqtiare, Hyde Park, W. 
Wade, Ncceki Charles, St. Anne'e lieetory, S'/ho, W. 
Wade, Paqet A., 34, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
Waghobn, Jaheb, 4, Carlton Hill, N. 



RfBtdent Fetimet. 



WiiKWDiQHT, C!itsr,Es J., Elmfhurtl, FinehUy, N. 

WiiztxBLo, CaKRhts M,, F.L.S., Belmo-nt, [fsfrWdj*. 

WiLM, H.K.H. Tus PaiKct of, K.Q.. K.T., K.P., G.O.B., G.C.S.I., 

G.C.M.a., O.C.I.E., Marlborotvjh Eoaat, 8.W. 
tWiuiEi, BoBCBT J., F.S.G.8., F,A.lIia.S., OrmictaI#, Knhhii/n Parle 

Soad, Leiccattr. 
tLKIK, EUMELL D., 11, Curion Blrttl, Jtaij/air, W. 
WiLKKB, WiLLuu, F.tt.Q.S., 4a, IfJiUrop Road, TafMll Pari. V.W. 

.LEB, WiLLiiM K., Tha Qrov, Dralinjs, Woodbridga, Buffolk. 
Willis, □. B., Addinjton, St. Mary't Boad. WimbUdon, 
WiLTia, Oapt. Sib BnwiEo, K.C.B., Corps o/ ContmUiwtutirei, Ecchanga 

Covrl, il9, Sirand, W.O. 
tffANT, Bandolpr C, al, Vlemmt't Lane, B.C. 
WAKE, ThosIas fViBB, ThomJsa, £J(Aain, Kant. 
WabNE, EonABD, 25, MdUtn Slreet, E.G. 
Wabheb, Fbbdieick a., F.&.O.8.G., 10, fincA in Place, SoatK fentinfton, 

S.W. 
tWAVHtB, J, H. B., 11.A., J.P., DJ.., Qkont Hull, Loughborovgh. 
Wabbeh, Uaj-Gkn. Sin Ohab., B.B., Q.C.M.Q., E^.B., 44, St. Qtiiritt 

HtHHf,S.W. 

tWATsanouai, LiiOSA»n, 58, (7r«i( 0«mb»r!4iji(l PIa«#, W. 

Watson, E. Gilbiiiit, 13, Jfwirt Crtietnt, B.C. 

■Watwd, }. Fobbes, ALA.., M.D., LL.D., 27, SuUin^fnt R^iiul, Anerlcij, 

S.E. ; anif JlheiuBUni Club, Pall Mali, 8.W. 
Watso», WiLLUU CoLUNO, 103, SotUMU Park, Uimpflead Healk, K.n-. i 

and 15, Lfadonhall Streat, H.O. 
LTT, Hcol), U.P., 107, S<. Oicrgi't Square, S.W. 
Watt, John B., 6, Bait India Avenue, S.O, 
Watts. H. B., 6a, Bedford Oardene, KeTuiHgUm, W. 
-fWlTTS, John, 26, Ladbroke Qardem, Xmeinglim Park, W. 
Webb, Qsn'BT B., 7, Warrior Square Terrace, St. Lennard'e.on-S<a, 
Wkbb, William, Newilead Abbey, near Ifollin-jham. 

■BSTEi, H. Cabticx, 43, BothiiieU Placr, Orcal Wfitem Rooi', 

Olafioje. 
Wbmtee, BoHmr G , M.P., 83, Belnratie Road, 3.W. 
Wsj.cn, Ufnax P.,Koo-y-ong,Or<Ki Park, Lee, S.K.! aiid7, Mark Lum.E.C, 

.D-BLUMDKt.L, Henbv, Itus Blandsli Halt, Qreal Coufty, Liverpeot. 
Wbxtbs is» Ma»cu, The Hidht Uoh. ike Eaei, or. £3, St. Jamee'i 

Place, S.W. 
tWEMDT, Ebkest EUIl, D.O.L., 4 artd n, Throg-naHon Arenne, E.G. 
WKNTiraBTn, FiTzriLLiAU, Olencaim, Ikntnumoulk. 
WEaTEkN, Chaslks R., BroadKay Cliamber/, Weilmintler, S.W. 
WesTOaBTH, Wllluh, 8, Fineh Lane, S.C. ; and 10, J<ul(oii Oardam, S. W. 
WK8T0W, DISOK, 108. L»aden}iatl Street, S.C. 
Wetiiebep, Joseph, Clifton, near Britlol. 
Wethibell, WilluhS., U7, Cannon Street, E.C. 
WhaBTOK, nBXBT, 19, Bcai^fort Oardem, S.W. 
Wbhlbe, Abtdcb H., Brookleigh, Seratt Bridfie, Ua^xaarde Heath; and 

1S8, Sirand, TF.C. 
WasBLRa, CsABLEs, Ptntiin B*an Biitmr, £ounuMe, StciUciiand. 



Rotjrd Colonial JnttUvte, 



1691 
1 165 1881 
1873 



1686 
1170 18S5 
1883 



tWHEELEK, EewiBD, F.R.G.S., ConttittiUoitaX Club, J*or;hiiiii[pepfcini; 

Atienat, W.C. 
WfliTB, Ebnibt Augustus, " Afreha," 7, Cromatll Crmcmt, Earl's 

Cdwi-I, S.W. 
White, Jambs T.. 4, Olartndoa Place, Hyde Par/t, W. 
White, LEEDUiM, 25, Cranleij Gardens, S.W. 
WbitE, BoBBRt, 86, JfaHna Parade, Brighton; and IS^, CtUman 

Street, E.G. 
WHiTBn«*D, HiBBEBT M., CoMierBaUve CZub, SI. Jamei'i Strerl, S.W, 
WuYTB, BOBSBT, 6, MUk StTttt Builditiga, S.O. 
WiESHoLT, Abnolu, Jtintor Athenmoa Oluh, Piccadilly, IT.' 

ijJroiM, OaTilerbnry. 
WiBNHoLT, W:r,LiAy, Jauior Athenceum Club, Piccadilly, TT. 
Wa-KIBB, Ai.?HED, 43, Earl'i Court S'/tuirc, S.W. 
WiLtiNHOS. MoNTiau C, 72, GloHcBster Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
WiLLARS, Wh. Henbi, 23, Holland Park, W. ; and High CUge, Seattn, 

WiLLCOcEs, QiosoE Walub, M. Inst. C.E., 31, Qreat Oeorje Street, 

Weahnimtar, S.W. 
WlltEH, Vf. A., The Manor House, King's Sutton, Banbury i andArthufa 
Club, 8.W. 

LIAM5, Jaubs, Raditoek Lodge, Birawberry Hill, Ttniekenkam, 8.W. 
WlhuiMt, W. J., Thatched Hoiue Clab, Bt. James's Street, S. W. 
Williams, Walteu E., Btllevue, Sideup, Kent. 

tWtLLUMgOK, John, T, Montagu Terrace, Richmond, S.W. ; and Dale 
isc, Salkirk, CaiCkneta, KB. 
Zdvud, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 

Hall, Somsey Lane, S. ; and 3, Chapel Str 



Whit 



« Stree 



Wills, Johk Tayleb, B.A., Ether, Surrey ; and 2, Kinfs Beiith Watt, 
Temple, B.C. 
riLBoN, John, 48, George Square, Edinburgh. 
WiLSoK, JaitH Qeorob Hanhay, cars of <^veenaland Salxonal Bank, 

29, Lombard Street, E.C. 
tWiLaoB, Sib Samuel, MJ., 9, Grosfenor Square, W.) and Hv^htnden 

Manor, High Wycotnic, Bucks. 

WlHHflELD, Bib Chablbs, K.CS.I., C.B., Arthur's CiMh, St. Jamtif* 

Street, E. W. , and 68, Portland Plate, W. 

foLifi-, Tub Biort Hon. Sib Hekby Dhommond Q.C.M.G., K,C.B., 

Teheran, Fertia ; Carlton Chib, Pall MaU, S.W.; a.ul Boscombe 

Tower, Singwood, Hanttt. 

Wood, J. Dbnsistouh, 15, Gordon Place, KenaiTigton, W. ; and 2, Hare 

Court, Teiaple, E.C. 
Wooowaed, Caleb Eichaed, Union Club, Trafalgar Square, 3.W., 
WooDWAto, Jauek E., Berily Lodge, Bickleg. 
WooDWABD, K. H. W., M.A., BiUTitt«r-nt-LBw, Belitc, British Heiidui'fl*. 
' +W001J8, ABTliDE.e, St.Martin'A Place, TrafaJ^ar Square, W.C. 
OBTLIT, Aetiidb, 17, Great St. Helen's, E.C. 
BISHT, Hev. William, Backing, Braintree, Essea, 
TAW, FBtDBaiCK, BoHoit House, Bolton Gardens, Chistuiek. 
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Wtllu, Habyit, Balgownie, Bromley, Kent, 

Yaedlkt, Samubl, 5, Westminster Chambers, Westminster, 8.W, 
YouL, James A., C.M.Q., Waratah House, Clapham Park, 8.W. . 
fYouNO, Sift FftiDiftiCK, K.C.M.G., 6, Queensherry Place, South Kensing' 
Um,8.W 
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f Abbott, Philip William, Kingston^ Jamaica, 

Abbott, Hon. E. P., M.L.C, Union Club, Sydney y Nexo South Wales. 

Ablett, James P., J.P., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

Abraham, Frederic, Attornej-at-Law, Georgetown^ British Ouiana. 

Abrahams, Manly, J.P., Hampton Qreen, Spanish Town P.O., Jamaica. 

fABURROW, Charles, F.E.G.S., L<yndon and Sovih African Eioploration 

Company, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
AcKROYD, Edward James, Registrar of the Sapreme Court, Hbnj Kong. 
Acton-Adams, William, J.P., Tamdale, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
tADAM, Sir Charles B., Bart., United States, and Blair^Adam, Kinross^ 

shire, N.B. 
Adolphus, Edwin, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
fADTE, Captain Goodson, Ist Cavalry Hyderabad Contingent H.S. Force, 

Mozufferpore, Tirhoot, India. 
Aglen, Captain A. J., LadA/smith, Natal. 
Agnew, Hon. J. W., M.D., Hobart, Tasmania. 
Agostini, Edgar, Barrister .at- Law, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Auearne, Surgeon-Major Joseph, M.D., Townsville, Queensland. 
fAiRTH, Alexander, Durban, Natal. 
tAiTKEN, Jambs, Oeraldton, Western Australia. 
Akerman, Sir John W., K.C.M.G., Maritzburg, Natal. 
Albrecht, Henet B., Weston, Movi River, Natal, 
Alexander, Albert J., Barkly West, Cape Colony. 
Alexander, Charles, J.P., Barkly West, Cape Colony. 
Alexander, John Gtsbart, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Alexander, William Watkin, care of J. Mylehreest, Esq., Beacons/ie'id, 

Cape Colony. 
Alger, John, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Alison, James, F.R.G.S., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Allan, Gordon, Surveyor-General, Belize, British Honduras. 
Allan, The Hon. G. W., Moss Park, Toronto, Canada. 
Allan, William, Braeside, Warwick, Queensland. 
Alldridge, T. J., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Allen, George Boyce, Toxteth, The Glebe, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Allen, J., Shillito, Charters Towers, Queensland, 
Allen, Robert, J.P., Kimberley Club, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Allen, S. Nesbit, Toumsville, Queensland. 
Allen, Thaine, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

fALLPORT, Walter H., C.E., The Repp, Newmarket P.O., Jamaica. 
Allsopp, Eev, John, Donnington, Cato Ridge, Natal. 
Ambrose, Poyah Ambrose, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Amherst, Hon. J. G. H., Perth, Western Australia, 



Non'Retidtnt Fellowa, 
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AUFRLETT, Otoaaa T., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fAiiDiBsoK, Dickson, Montreal, Canada. 
Ahcbsson, FsAn, Agriitont-SorTeyw, tnjo*. Weal Africa. 
AuBKtaoK.F. H., M.D., GorenuDeat Medioal Officer, Cumnii'n^ 

Ban Coati, Brititk Ouiana. 
A.M>BBSO,V, JaUBS p., heUAiT, Oraiule Sanann*, JUaun'tiiW. 
AXDIRSOH, WltLIAH GtoKoK, Cnpc Toirn, Onps Colony. 
A.RD1EV8, Oraslks Geoiqe, ir«l(>njl>m, Stv Zealand. 
+ANOAt, HoH. J. H., H.Ii.O.. 3.V., Collingrovt, SoulK Australia 
Akqotb, W. E., Perth, Wiitem AvilraHa. 
fANMAKD, GioRae, M.D., SI. Kilda, Melbonrne, Auttraltn, 
AaciKB, Abchibald, Laarviy, Normay, 
Aeciikb, WtLLiAK, Oraeemtre, ^utentland. 
Abchiqild, SiE AcAHi G., K.C.U.G., Q.O., .naZiyii, !/o<'a Soatia. 
Armbristeb, Hok. Vfu. B., U.B.O., TTfUaiiu, Bahama!. 
Aamvtrono, Jamis, O.M.O., Sard, Qnebec, Canada. 
Abvttaoe, BilBTlUMi, Melbourne, Jiutralia. 
AbHtTioe, Fbbdinand p., Melhonrne. Auttralia, 
Abmitaok, p. W., JVilbrturit*, Australia, 
AsNOi^D, Jakkk F., IfvlboumB, Aiahalia. 
+Abnot, Datid, Cape Toion, Capt Colony. 
AauKDEL, JoHK TuoSAs. South ,Hfa Islandi. 
AsuLBT, Edward CnmiKs, Atidil Department, Mnnril int. 
AiHHoBE, Alexei. U., Cit>t2 Serviee, Kandy, Ceylon. 
AiTLCrOBD, JosKfB, EittAeHeij, Cape Colons. 
AiTLBs, Habtri EunACB, M.D., 1G8, CallJiu Street Eait, Uelbaurne, 

Auitralia. 
Athebbtose, EmriH, M.D., GrahamtloKm, Cape Colony. 
tATirRRDTOKB, GtiYHON □.. A.I.CB., Toitwi Iliver, Cape Oniony. 
Atbbgstonb, Hon, W. QutBDN, M.L.C., M.D., Oratutnutmim, Cape Cnltiny 

(Correaponding SeoreWry). 
Atucstok, EBENEiiEn. M.R.C.3.E., Sydney, New South Wale: 
tATKiNSOK. A. B., Heteon, Neto Zealand. 

tAiKiKaow, Hon. Mb. jL'>T:ca Nicholas, Oeorgtloan, Britiih Guiana, 
AniRBOH, John M.. H.B.. Cinil Hoepilal, Honj Kong. 
fArcBHSOROuaB, Thomas, ChelUmha^n, nearlic!boumt,Aiuirttlia. 
AUBET, ABSiVAlt, Johanneiberj, Traneraal, 
tAosriN, Chablei PibbcT, Oeor.}tilo'rn, Britinh Guiana. 
Aumit.TnE Yen. ABCRnKAcoN F. W., U.A, atoryelouin, Brili'h Ouiana. 
AuBTlM, Hts HoNODB R. W., Chief Jiutiee, Katean. BaKamas. 
Adstln, TirB RiQBT Rev. WiiiUix Fbbot, D,D„ LordBiabopof Gakon, 

Kingilon Hotup, Osarjatovin, Britieh Ouiana. 
Adt&ay, p. Elicio, Kiiu/fion, Jamaica. 

Back, Fieorricx, Geooral Mana^r, Government Bailwiiya, Lavntetton, 

Tamtania. 
BADNALt, Bkbbebt Owem, J.P., KtmberUy, Cape Colony. 
tBioOT, GtOBi3E, Plantalvm Antiandale, Britieh Ouiana. 
Baillie, Thdhar, Taorak, ilelbcume, Autiralia, 
Bainbbidoe, Caftain Willian, Vni9n Sttainthip Oit^w^, 
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licyal Colonial Iiittitute. 



BiKKwutL, John W"., Adtlaide, Soulk Aiulrulia, 

BaIDWin, Ca1Tai>- W, CTinj/urd, Dajuitlin, New Zetlaitd. 

+BiLroLB. H)N. Jaues, M.L.C, Tyalla, Toorak, Melbonmt, Juatrolta. 

BiLt, CxPiAiK E., R.N.E, 

Ball, Tnoujs J., J.P., Fart Elizabeth, Capt Colony. 

tBALLARD, CifTAlN JJemiV. Durban, Nalal. 

tBALUB. AstnL-B, Walbundrie, near Albury, Neie South WaUt. 

Bam, J, A., CapB Town, Cape Colony. 

BisKABT, Fredkhick J GforjelouTi, -Bjitwft Sutono. 

Ba.vnehmak, Saucel, Accra, Oold Coatt Colony 

Baec:,av, CuAaLEB J. OommtreiiU Bank, Unhurt, Tatmania, 

Babkkk, CBARLBa F.. Charlera Towcri, (iueemland. 

Babklt, Abthub C. S., Chief CummisBioner Seychdlet. 

Bakkarp, SAauEL, J.P., at. Lueia, Wtitltuiit,. 

Barnes, J F Evelin, C.B., Nalal Club, Dorian, Natal. 

BiEKETT, Bahbos L. Brisbane, Queemland. 

tBABNBTT, E, ALGEaNON, Accta, (Jold Coott Col«ny, 

tBABB. Hon. Alkik., M.O.P., Oeo-setouM, SrilUh Guiana. 

tliABii-auiTH, UoBERf, TofTens Fark, Adelaide, South Amtralia. 

BASB-SmtH, TnoMAS, AJe!aide, Smilh Auttralia. 

Babbow, H., Cohaar Hoius, Kiajtlon, Jamaica. 

Barhi, SiK jAcon D Jadge Fceeideut, Eaileni Distriot Court, Oruhomn- 

Babtee, Chables, B.C.I1., Beaident Magiitrate, Ths Fiiiith, UariUhurj, 

^'uia!. 
BABTLcr, Abthur H., B.A., QeargtUymn, Britith Guiana, 
Babton, FmdbeickG., J.P., "JfoDib(»i?," Booltgal, Jl'ew SDutMTalei; 

and Auatralian Club, Melboame, AtutriUia. 
Babtok, William, Barrister-at-Law, Trentham, WMington, Nea 

ZeaUnd. 
Birr, Edwusd Comptos, Sydney, Jfam Sovth WaUt. 
tBATtlBT, FREiiEHlttf, J.I'., Auckland, Sew Zealand. 
BiKLET, Camaix Abdbn L., 2nd West India Begiment, Up Park Oamp, 

lannuca. 
■f BaYlbV, William Hum, Waipukurav, Napier, Nete Zealand. 
Bavshs, Eoward H., Clerk ta tba General Legialfttire Oonnoil ol the 

Leeivaril Islanda, S(. John'n, Anliijua, 
-tBAiNRs, Joseph, J.P., ^tUBeil, Upper Omlaie, Natal. 
Batmh, Thomas, St. John's, Aniigua. 
BiABOH, BouEBT JuJiN Hobart, Tasmania. 
IBUB, J F,, C'laifluu Tahbilk, Vietoria, Aaetralia. 
Beabd, Crables Haluan, St. Kills. 
tBEATtiB, Joas Akubsw Bell, Belize, Britieh Hortdurat, 
BEATTie, William Copland, Tooiroamtii, Queeniianil. 
IBecK.JohN Adelaide, South Aiiatriiiia. 

tBtcs^TT, TlioKAS Wu., Chv.rsh Strtel Eii»t, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
tBEDFOBD, SL'ltGk.iN.ilAjijB GllTURiE, llohart, Tasmania. 
Bebbr, D. M., F!<tt Box 34S, Aitekland, Nev Zealand. 
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Bmmbb, Dr. W. Geoegk, Windsor Place, Dorchester Street, Montreah 

Canada. 
Bbbtham, Geobob, M.H.B., Wellington, New Zealand, 
Beetham, William U., Wairarapa, Weilington, New Zealand, 
Beoo, Alexander, Seattle, Washington, United States, 
Beilbt, Edwin Thomas, 91, Fitt Street, Sydney, New South WcUes, 
Beilbt, E. T. O'Beillt, 91, Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Beusabio, Dr. John, 4, Lyons Terrace, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Bell, Geo. F., care 0/ Messrs. Oihhs, Bright 8f Co., Melbourne, Australia, 
Bell, George Meredith, Wanttcood, Gore, Otago, New Zealand, 
Bell, John W., Attomej-at-Law, Qusenstown, Cape Colony, 
Bell, Joshua T., Brisbane, Queensland, 
Bell, W. A. D., Brisbane, Queensland, 
f Bellairs, Seaforth Mackenzie, Chateau Margot, East Coast, British 

Quiana, 
Bellamy, George C, Jugra, Selangor, Straits Settlements, 
Brllew, Captain William SEPTiMU8,J.P.,Cap« Police, Hay, Cape Colony, 
Belmonte, B. C. Calaco, M.A., D.C.L., Barriater-at-Law, Georgetown, 

British Quixna. 
Beninoeield, S. F., Durban, Natal, 

fBENJAMiN, Lawrence, Nestlewood, Qeorge St, East, Melbourne, Australia, 
Bennett, Alfred, Sydney, New South Wales, 
fBBNMBTT, Chris, Roekmore, Sutton Forest, New South Wales, 
Bennett, Courtenay Walter, H.B.M. Consal, Rio Grande do SiU, Brasil, 
Bennett, George, M.D., Sydney, New South Wales (Correaponding 

Secretary). 
Bennett, Hon. H. Ooilvib, M.L.C., St, John's, Aniijfia. 
Bennett, John, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Bennett, Samuel Mackenzie, District Commissioner, Addah, Gold Coast 

Colony, 
Benson, Georob C, Saperintendent of Goyemment Telegraphs, George* 

town, British Guiana, 
Benson, Wm., Melbourne, Australia, 
Bbnsusan, Ralph, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Bensusan, Samuel L., Sydney, New South Wales, 
Bbrkelbt, Hon. Henry S., Attomey-General, Suva, Fiji, 
Bbrkblet, Captain J. H. Hardtman, Yioe-President, Federal Council of 

the Leeward Island, Shadufell, St, Kitts, 
Bbebt, Alexander, Kingston P. O., Jamaica, 
Bbrtrand, Wm. Wickham, Boy Cove, Falkland Islands, 
fBETUUNB, George M., Le Ressouvenir, East Coast, British Guiana, 
fBETTBLHEiM, Henri, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Beynon, Erasmus, care of Messrs, Phillips Sf Co., Limited, Bombay, 

India, 
Bbtts, Hon. H. N. Duterger, C.M.Q., Reoeirer-General, Mauritius, 
fBiCKFORD, William, Adelaide, South Australia, 
fBlDBN, A. Q. 

Bidwell, John O., J.P., JHhautea, Wairarapa, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Biggs, T. Hesreth, F.8.S., Financial Department, Government of India, 

Calcutta, India, 
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Royal Colonial Irutitute. 

BiLLDTG, BiCHiBD AsnsLWY, Ssofartk^ St. KiUa, MdbowntM^ AautraUa, 

BiBCH, A. S., Fitxherlert Terrace, Wellimgtcn, Sew ZemUmd. 

BiBCR, Jaxks Koktbight, Buitencortk^ Procinf Wdledrnf^ SiraiU 

SettUmenU, 
BtscH, W. J., Stfyneycrofl, Kapier, Seic Zealamd. 
fBourH, WiLLiAic Waltzb, Gtorgetotcny British Gviana, 
Black, Hoir. Maurice Hume, 1LL.A^ Maekay, QueefUlamd. 
Black, Morsice A., Actuary, Australian Mutual Proitident SocMty, 87, 

Pitt Street, Sydney, Xew South Wales. 
Blackwood, Abtbur B., llont Alto, Melbourne, Australia, 
Blackwood, Bobert O., Mdhoume, Australia, 
fBLAGROTE, Captain Hcnrt Jobx (13th Hoasan), Muitra, If.lT.P., 

India ; and Army and Nary Club, Pall MaU, S, TT. 
BLAI5E, Geobge, East London, Cape Colony. 

BLAI5K, Captain Alfred £. B^C.M.B., Imrani, Qustnstcwn, Cape Colony. 
Blair, Captaiv John, Singapore. 
fBLAiZE, Bichard Beale, Lagos, West Africa, 

Blavd, B. H., Clunes, Victoria, Australia. 

Blank, Oscar, Messrs. Pfaf, Pinchof ^ Co., 10 gr. Bdckerstrasse^ 
Ilamhurg. 

Bltth, Captain Matthew S., C.M.G., Chief Magistrate, TVoMsJket, 
South Africa, 

Bogle, Jabes Linton, ILB., District SargeoD,Ftcforia West^Cape CciUmy, 

Bois, Fredkric W., J.P., Colotnho, Ceylon. 

Bois, Henry, Colombo, Ceylon. 

BoMPAA, Frederick Willl^m, Panmure, East London, Cape Colony, 

tBoRLAND, Archibald M., Belize^ British Honduras, 

tBoRTON, John, Casa Nuova, Oamaru, Netc Zealand. 

Bottoblrt, John, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

lioucuERViLLE, A. DE, Port Louis, Mauritius (Corresponding Secretary}* 

BoULT, Arthur, Strangujays Terrace, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Boub4^;hier, Geobge L., Assistant Saperintendent of Works, Singapore. 

BoURDiLLON, E., Bloem/ontein, Orange Free State. 

BouKiN(rr, J. G., Clerk of the Hoase of Commons, Ottawa^ Canada (Cor- 
rcHf)oiiding Secretary). 

Hourkr,Wkllr8LET, Kingston, Jamaica. 

tBousriKLD, The Bight Bev. E. H., D.D., Lord Bishop of Pretoria, 
JiiMhop*s Cote, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

BovRLL, IlfiN. Henry A., M.L.C., Attorney-General, Barbados. 

BoWEN, Charles Christopher, Middleton, Christchurch, New Zealand 
(CfrtTCMfK;nding Secretary). 

HoWEN, Thouan, M.I)., Health Officer, Barbados. 

tBoWKir, Thomas H., Adelaide, South Australia. 

ilUtwr.fi, WiKMAM, WilliamH Road, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 

Bowk EH, Hon. JI/iheot Mitpord, M.L.C, Craigie Bum, Somerset Ea$f, 
(!ap*i ('Mimy, 

HoTLE, Ammn, KriWAnn, Frccto^m, Sieira Leone. 

Boyle, Frank, Uarhnrtnn, Lydenburg, Transvaal. 

tBorLE, MosKS, Frretmon, Sierra Leone, 
I Bra Dn ELD, John L., Dordrecht, Wodehcuse, Cape Colony. 
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Bradioed, W. K., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

Bkanoat, J. W.y Kingston^ Jamaica. 

BBANDoy, Hon. Alfred de Bathe, M.L.O., Wellington^ New Zealand, 

fBBAUD, Hon. Arthur, M.G.P., Mon Repos, British Ouiana, 

Brat, Henry David, Concord, Sydney, New South Wales. 

fBRAT, Hon. John Cox, M.P., Speaker of the Legislative A^seaibly^ 

Adelaide, South Australia, 
Breakspear, Thov as J., Falmouth, Jamaica, 
Brentnall, Hon. F. T., M.L.C, Brisbane, Qtieensland, 
Brewer, H. Moltneux, F.L.S., Auckland, New Zexland, 
Bridge, H. H., Fuirfield, Rua,taniwha, Napier, New Zealand. 
Bridges, W. F., Qeorgetovon, British Ouiana. 
Briogs, J. H., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
Bboadhurst, Henrt, Sierra Leone. 
Broadhurst, Robert, Sierra Leone. 
f Broderick, Frederick John, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
f Brodbrick, Georob Alexandre, Kitnberley, Cape Colony. 
Bbodie, James Chuech, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Bbodbick, Albert, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Brooks, Wiluam Hbnrt, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Broome, Sir Frederick Napier, E.C.M.G., Chvernment House, Perth, 

Western Australia, 
Broughton, Frederick, Openshaw, Eastwood, Ontario, Canada, 
Brown, Hon. C. P., Winnipeg, Canada. 
Brown, Edgar F., Sydney, New South Wales, 
Brown, John Charles, Durban, Natal. 
Brown, John E., Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fBEOWN, Hon. Maitland, M.L.C, J.P.» Oeraldton, Western Australia, 

Brown, Malcolm Stewart, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

fBEOWNE, Hon. C. Macaulay, M.L.C, St. George's, Grenada, 

BbownB, Justin McCaett, 1, Lord's Place, Hobart, Tasmania, 

Beowne, Leonard G., J.P., Buckland Park, Adelaide, South Australia, 

tBBOWNE, William Agnew, M.D., Government Medical Officer, Bowen, 
Queensland, 

Bbuce, Hon. Chables, CM.G., Lieut.- GK)Ternor and Government 
Secretary, British Ouiana. 

fBBUCE, John M., Wombolano, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 

fBRUNNER, Ernest August, Eshowe, Zulu Natitfc Reserve, South Africa, 

BuGjiAjfAN, Hector Cross, J.P., Colomby, Ceylon. 

Buchanan, Hon. Mb. Justice £. J., Cape Town, Capa Colony, 

Buchanan, Hon. James, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

Buchanan, Walter Clarke, M.H.B., Wairarapa, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Buchanan, Walter Cross, Palmerston Estate, Lindula, Talawdkele, 
Ceylon, 

tBuCHANAN, W. F., J.P., Sydney, New South Wales. 

Buckley, Hon. Geoege, M.L.C, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

BucKLiT, W. F. McLean, Watkakahi, Waitaki, Canterbury, New Zealand, 

Bugle, Michael, Georgetown, British Ouiana, 

Bullbb, Sib Walter L., K.C.M.G., F.B.S., WeUingtcn, New Zealand, 
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1869 

1455 1878 
1876 
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1883 
1879 
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1883 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

BULLIVANT, W1LLIA.M Hose, Feo, near Colac^ Victoriaj Australia, 

Bolt, C. Mangix, J.P., Native OJUcef Kimherleyf Gape Colony (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

BuLWEB, Sib Henry Ebnest Lytton, 6.C.M.G., Qovernment House, 
Cyprus. 

Burford-Hancoce, Sib Henry J., Chief Jastice, Qihraltar, 

Burgers, Hon. J. A., M.L.C., Murrayshurg, Cape Colony. 

Burgess, Hon. W. H., M.P., Uohart, Tasmania. 

BuRGES, Thos., J.P., The Bovces, Oeraldton ; and Perth, Western Australia. 

Burke, Henry Lardneb, B.A., 71, Beavjort Street, Ordhamstovm, Cape 
Colony. 

Burke, Samuel Constantine, F.B.6.S., Assistant Attorney- General^ 
Jamaica. 

fBuRKiNSHAW, Hon. John, M.L.C, Advocate, Singapore. 

BuRNSiDE, His Honour Sir Bruce L., Chief Justice, Colombo, Ceylon, 

fBuRSTALL, Brtan C, Melbourne, Australia. 

Burt, Hon. Septimus, Q.C., M.L.C, Perth, Western Australia. 

Butcher, Samuel, Durban, Natal. 

Butler, Henry, Melbourne, Australia. 

Butler, Yere Alban, Chief Magistrate, Diego Garcia. 

Butler, Libut.-Colonel Sir W. P., E.C.B., Cairo, Egypt. 

t Button, Frederick, Durban, Natal. 

Buzacott, Hon. C. Hardie, M.L.C, Brisbane, Qu2ensland. 

Btfibld, Thomas, Ottawa, Canada. 



Cadell, Hon. Thomas, M.L.C, Australian Club, Syd/ney, New South 

Wales. 
Cadiz, Hon. Chas. Fitz William, B.A., Puisne Judge, Maritzburg, 

Natal. 
fCAiRNCROSs, John, J.P., Member of the Divisional Coancil, Mossel Bay, 

Cape Colony. 
Caldecott, Habby S., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Caldeb, William Henderson, Ravelston, St. Kilda, Melboume, Australia. 
Callcott, John Hope, Penang, Straits Settlemenls. 
Cameron, Hon. E. J., President of the Virgin Islands, West Indies, 
Camebon, Hector, Q.C, M.P., Toronto, Canada. 
Campbell, A. H., Toronto, Canada. 

Campbell, Chablks J., Toronto, Canada (Corresponding Secretary). 
Campbell, Colin Charles, Judges Chambers, Orahamstovm,Cape Colony, 
Campbell, Colin T., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Campbell, G. Mubbat, C.E., Enginoer-in-Chief to the Governor G^eneral, 

Kelung, Formosa, China, 
Campbell, Geoboe W. B., C.M.G., Inspector- General of Polioe, Oolomho, 

Ceylon. 
Campbell, Hon. Robert, M.L.C., OtaJcaiki, Canterbury, New Zealand, 
Cape, Alfbbd J., Kanooola, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Cappeb, Hon. Thomas, M.L.C, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Cabew, Walteb E. H., Sungei Ujong, vid Singapore. 
Caboill, Edward B., Duneiin, New Zealar^, 
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Carmle, James Wrbn, Barrister-at-Law, Napier, New Zealand. 
Gabon, Hon. Sib Adolphb P., K.C.M.G., M.P., Quebec, Canada. 
fCABR, Mabk Wm., Jun., M. Inst. C.B., Eesideafc Engineer, Maritzhurg, 

Natal. 
fCABBiNGTON, H18 IIoNOUB J. W., C.M.G., D.C.L. (Chief Justice), 8t. 

Lucia, West Indies. 
fCABBUTBEBs, David, Plantation Waterloo, British Chiiana. 
Cabteb, Charles C, General Post OJjUce, Melbourne, Australia. 
Carter, Hon. Gilbert T., B.N., Treasurer of the Gambia, West 

Africa 
Casey, Hon. J. J., C.M.G., Judge of the Supreme Court, 36, Temple Court, 

Melbowme, Australia. 
Castell, Eev. H. T. S., Incumbent of St. Philip's, Oeorgetown, British 

Ouiana, 
Castella, Hitbert de, 8t. Huberts, Melbourne, Australia, 
Castor, Cubistian F., M.B., Mahaica, British Ouiana. 
Cator, George C, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Caulfibld, H. St. George, General Mansiger, Bail way Department, 

Mauritius. 
Celliers, Charles Andreas, Board of Executors, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Chabaud, John A., Attorney.at-Law, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Cbadwick, Hon. P. M., Public Treasurer, St. Oeorge*8, Grenada. 
Chadwick, Bobert, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Challinor, E. J., Durban, Natal. 
Chambebs, John, Te Mata, Napier, New Zealand. 
Chambbbs, John Batcliffe, St. Kitts, West Indies. 
Chamnet, Bobebt Wm., Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Chantbell, Hon. Henbt W., Auditor- General, Trinidad. 
Chapleau, Hon. J. A., M.P., Quebec, Canada. 
Chapman, John, M.D., 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
Chabpentieb, Gustaye, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Ohastellieb, Pierre L., Barrister-at-Law, Mauritius. 
fCHEE^MAN, Bobebt Suckling, Eagle Street, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Chiappini, p., Sen., M.D., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fCBiNTAMON, HuBBTCHUND (Political Agent for Native Princes). 
Chisholm, James H., Market Square, Kimberley, Gape Colony. 
tCHisHOLM, W., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
tCHBiSTiAN, H. B., M.L.A., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
fCHBiSTiAN, Owen Smith, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Chbistiani, Henri L., Georgetown, British Guianck. 
Cbuecbill, Captain John Spencer, President, Montserrat, West 

Indie*. 
Claeknce, Abthitr B., Kiniberley, Cape Colony. 
Clarence, Hon. Lotell Bubcbbtt, Judge of the Supreme Court, 

Colombo, Ceylon. 
Ola&k, Douglas, Chapuguri Tea Company {Limited), Nagrdkata P. 0., 
Jalpaiguri, Bengal, India. 
1878 Claek, James McCosh, Auckland, New Zealand. 
1882 fCLABK, Walteb J., Melbowme Club, Victoria, Auetralia. 
1880 Claek, William, Barniter-at-Law, Oeorgetown, Britieh Ouiana. 



Royal Colonial Institute. 



Clibk, CiPTilN WlLLIait, 90tli KiflBH, Winnipeg, Canada. 

tCLABXK, ALfitED £., Coldhlo', Malvem, Melhouma, A\utraUa, 

Cl*rks, Fbkdbbic J., Coverley Plantation, Barbadoe. 

ABKi, His BoNoua Chiei Justice Fielding, Suva, Fiji, 

,iBEE, LiEUT.-CoLONSL F. C. H., B.A., C.M.O., Barvey or- General, 

Co!fim!.o, Ceylon. 

Clisee, Geobqe O'AULtEir, Fulice Magistrale, Sydtiey, New South 

Wales. 
-t-CLABKG, JOHSPH, 3fcZIioume, ^UflllVlJia 

Clabkb, Colonel Sia MissHiL J., B.A., K.C.M.O., The Itesideney, 

ilasem, Baevtoland, Sovlh Africa. 
ABKB, Sia William John, Babt., M.Ii.C, Rapert'a Wood, Molbour 

Australia. 
LAKES, William Ph:lltp9, Sfeairs. Da Costa and Co., Barbados. 
Olatden, Abtbub, The Batiyalaw, Wakefield, Sew Zealand. 
Cliffobd, Geobqb Hdqb, cafB 0/ Hegsrs. Levin Sf Co., WelUnglon, Nino 

Zealand. 
. Clqbtb, Hesbt, BBirigter-at-Lftw, Caps Town, Oapt Colony. 
■ GoATEs, John, Aaatridian Clu-b, Uelboume, Anstralia. 
Cobb, Hon. FBEPEiiiCK H., IiI,L.O., Stanley, FaMand Islands. 
CocHEAN, Jaues, TTiigwiM, Urana, Haw South Walei. 
I OocKBCBN. Adolfhds, Cape Qracias d Dioi, Repailic 0/ Nicarajua (via 

Qrey Toien). 
CoCKBUBN, Samuel A., Beliie, British Honduras. 
CoDD, John A., Toronto, Canada. 
CouEK. Neville D., cave of D. Colien j" Co., West MatUaTid, New Bouih 

Wales. 

Cole, Pbbdbbiok E., District Commiaaioner, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
OoLB, Rowland, Ont Soate, Accra, Oald Ciast Colony. 
CoLB, BiLVESTEB J., M.B., CM., AsEiatKDt Colonial Snrgeon, Acer*, 

Cold Coast Colony. 
CoLKBSOOK, Groboe E., Mtssrs. Litiey, Skinner ^ Colebrook, Uelbowene, 

Australia. 
Coleman, William J., Kimberlei/, Cape Colony. 
OoLLEY, Tbe Ven. AbciEdBAOON Thouab, Marittburg, Natal. 
OOLLIMH, EBNE9T E., Wellington Club, Wellington, S«\c Zealand. 
Collins, E. L. SrnATTOM, Kimherley, Caye Colony, 
OoLLTKB, WiLLiAu B., Qoaen'a Advocate, Sicoaia, Cyprus. 
tCoLquHOUN, BoBEBT A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
OoLTON, Hon. Johv, M.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
OoUBES, Hon. Edwabd.C.U.G., M.L.A., Sydney, New South Walef. 
COMISSIONO, W. 8., tJ.C, M.L.C., Si. George'i, Qren^da. 
CoMPTON, Lieut. J. N., B.N., Commandiiiy Colonial Steamer " Cuuiiteu \ 

of Derby," Sierra Lsona. 
CoNKOLLr, ]l. M., Beaconsfield, Cape Colony. 

I, Henbt D., Federal Bank of Auetralia, Adelaide, South Aa^tralia. 
Cook, Hon, Hb. Justice John, Trinidad. 
OooEE, JoH?!, care of New Zealand Loan and MercaniiU Agency Co., 

Limited, Chriltcharch, Nem Zealand, 
OoOPBB, Ei^MK Qrace Pari:, Eavrthorn, Uelhoame, Australia' 
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Cope, Thomas S., Barrister-at-Law, Melbourne, Australia, 

CJoPLAXD, William, Tujlon Uall, Grenada, 

CoBK, Philip 0., Immigration Agent-General, Kingston^ Jamaica, 

Cornwall, Moses, M.L A., J.P., Kimherleyj Cape Colony, 

Cornwall, William Daniel, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

CoSTELLO, C.| Beaeonsfield, Cape Colony, 

Cotton, Hon. Georoe Withebidob, Bi.L.C, Adelaide, 8out^- 

Australia, 
CoTTBELL, Henrt E. P., Colonial Engineer, Belize, British Honduras. 
Courtney, J. M., Deputy Finance Minister, Ottawa, Canada, 
CowDEROT, Benjamin, Melbourne, Australia 
CowiE, The Bt. Bey. William Garden, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ancklan'^, 

New Zealand. 
CowLiSHAW, William Patten, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
Cox, Charles, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Cox, Charles T., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
tCox, Hon. George H., M.L.C., Mudgee, New South Wales. 
Coyte, Bey. James C, Peddie, Cape Colony, 
Cbacknkll, £. C, Superintendent of Telegraphs, Sydney, New Sout' 

Wales. 
fCRAYEN, William Henry, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
Crawford, J. Coutts, Miramar, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Crawpord, Lieut. -Colonel James D., Box 39, Montreal, Canada. 
Crawley.Boevey, Anthony P., Mahagastolle, Nuwara, Eliya, Ceylon. 
Creswick, Henry, Hawthorne, near Melbourne, Australia. 
fCREBWELL, Jacob, KiihberUy, Cape Colony, 
Cripps, Thomas N., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Critchell, J. Troubridoe, Toionsville, Queensland. 
Croohan, The Very Betereno Dean Dayis G., M.A., Grahamsior . . 

Cape Colony, 
Croohan, E. H., M.D., Beaeonsfield, Cape Colony, 
Crook, Herbert, M.B.C.S.E., P.B.G.S., Beaeonsfield, Cape Colony, 
tCROSBY, Hon. William, M.L.C, Uobart, Tasmania, 
Crosse, A. P., French Diamond Mining Co., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Cuddeford, William, Sapervisor of Cnstoms, Accra, Gold Coat 

Colony. 
Cullen, Charles Edward, Balgonie, North-West Territories, Canada, 
tCuLMER, James William, M.L.A., Nassau, Bahamas, 
Ccmming, Arthur W., Beaeonsfield, Cape Colony, 
CuMMiNO, W. Gordon (District Magistrate), Mount Frere, Bad Griqna 

land. Cape Colony. 
CUBLINO, Bev. Joseph J., St. Mary's Parsonage, Bay of Island?, Ne^v 

foundland, 
CuRRiE, James, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
CuRRiE, John C, Eildon, St, Kilda, Melbourne, Australii. 
OusCADEN, Geo., L.B.C.S.E., L.B.C.P.E., Urana, New South Wales, 



1610 1883 
1886 



Dacomb, Henry L. Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
DaCosta, Josi S., Georgetown, British Guiana, 

d 




Royal Colonial Itislitulc. 



D&LE, Lanqu^u, M_A., LL.D., SnperinteadQDt-Goucral of Education, 

Cape Toicn, Cujjb Colony. 
D ALTON, E. H. Goring, K«giatrar of the Saproma Court, Oeorgstovin, 

Br Utah Qtiiana. 
tDiLTOK, WlLLUM Hekby, 31, Qtteen Sfrect, Molbourne, Australia. 
Daly, Douinio D., AsBistant Besident, BritUh Sarlh Borneo. 
Daly, TlloUAg, Lamnha Soase, Oeorgetown, British Quiaiia, 
Daly, William John, care of ileisrs, Curctcr If Ai&l, Afeitounie, 

Av^tToXka.. 

Dauian, FBANCia, Fori of Spain, Trinidad, 
Dami'ier, F. E. 

Dahbi, H. W., 88, Eliialeth Street, Melbourne, Awatmlia. 
Dangab, ALBERt AOQUSTUs, Sydney, Sc\o Sontk Wales. 

lAB, W. J., Ncottfield. WMitingham, Sydnty, Sea SoHlh Wales. 
Dakisl, Captain ALfiiED K., Aeaiatant Colooial Secietaiy and Treeiarcr, 

Sierra Leant. 
D'Abci, Wu. Knox, lUickhamplon, Queemtand. 
Dark, Johk Julius, Oeorgetomn, Brilieh Ouiana. 
Dabqan, Patrige, Barrister- aC- Law, Oeorgetoaui, Biilish Guiana. 
■|-DatenpoBt, Sie SaUUEL, E.C.M.O , BeauiiKml, Adelaide, South Aastrali-t 

(Corresponding Secretary). 
fDAVET, Tqokas J., Qretham Ohamberii, Melboamc, AwttriUia. 
Davidsoh, Andrew, M.D., Bmu Bassin, Mauritiat. 
Datidson, John, J.P., Sheriuood Forett, Jamaica. 
Davidsoh, William, Eimberley, Cape Colony. 
tDAVlDSO.v, W. E., Civil Service, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Davidson, William M,, Deputy Sorveyor-Qenornl, Brisbane, Queenil3T.d. 
Davies, David, J.P., Fraepeil, near Adelaide, South Atiitralia. 
tDATiKS, Hos. MATTaKw H., M.P., afeifioume, Atutralui. 

tDAViEB, MiUHicK Coleman, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Davieb, William Brocgaton, U.D., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
fDAVis, N. Dabnell, Controller of CnatomB, Oeorjetotcn, BritUh 
Ouiana. 

Davis, Nuna D., Beaconsfield, Cape Opioni;. 

+DAVla, P., JUN., Maritihuri;, Natal. 

Davis, P. Stevensos, Bftrrister-at-Laiv, ?6, Temple Court, CaUins 
Street, Melbourne, Auatralia, 

Davson, Geouoe L., Briliah GuianaBank, Qeorgetown, British Ouiana, 

Dawbon, John Kdoene, Frcelotan, Sierra Leone. 

tDAwaoN, Raneine, M.A., M.D., P. and 0, Steam Navigatitm Coinpamj. 

Dawson-, William, Wcllinnlon, New Zealand. 

Day, Abtildb, Luton Cotlaye, Brown Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 

IDav, Charles, J.P., QUnelg, South Auetralia. 

DAT, WiLLiiU HKHav, Brisbane, Queensland, 

Dean, ^Villiam, Melbourne, Atistralia. 

tDEDHOT, John Frederic, H, B. M.'a CoubuI, Puerto Corica, Spanish 
Honduras. 

Deiohton, Edwabd, Under- Sooretary for Mines, Brieba-ne, Queensland, 

Db Jous, CnARi.BB Stapyltos, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Db la Mabe, F., Munritina Emigration Agent, Garden Reach, Calcutta. 
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'LuikBE, Lotiia Bert, care of Menrs. F. U. Taylor ^ Qo., Bridgctou 

De Li MotllK, E. A., St, Qeof'je's, Grenada. 
De Lima, ALraKu, Bydntf/, JTein Souih IFnIas. 
Deli, Williui Aleiandes, Prtforia, TVanwooI. 
DBmsoN, Lib DT. -Colon Ki Qbobob T., H.P., Co 

General's Bodj Qoard, fleydon Fiila, Tom 
Denison, Noei., SaperinteudeaC of Lower FerAk, Telvk Anio-i, Perdk, 

Straiti SettltmeiUa. 
□ekmi, J. T., Pnion Bank of Aualralia, Perth WetUm Avstn^ia. 
DENKia, Nicaoi-As Belfirld, J.P., White Boiue, Binsapure. 
Di Piw, Elliot A.. F.B.G.3., Bo^ 2,924, Neia York. 
De Pass, John, Kimherley, Cope Colony. 
DEaFARD, FiTZHEEBERT BuBTON, O.E., J, P., Kimb«rUv Watar WerU, Cope - 

Colony. 
De8 TiQES, Johaknei, A. J}., U.L. A, Willoamore, Cafe Colony. 
Drs Voce, Sik 0, William, E.C.II.0., aoverament Houit, Btmg 

De ViLtiEas, Isaac Hobab, 19, Adderlty SIrMi, Oapa Town, Cape Coltny. 

De Wet, Sib Jaidbus P. 

D[AS, Felix EEaiitiLD, B.A., LL.B., Barri»ter-at-Law, Mutumal. Cuion.lio, 

Ceytoit. 
Dick, Hon. Tromas, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
tDicKlo.l, B. Casiher, Toronto, Canada. 
tDlCKSON, B. W„ Arntide, Domain Road, South Tarra, Jf-.'t.in-no, 

DlOHAN, Patkick L; Bokilika. Kea Zealand, 

DiLlroETQ, Jajies, J.P., Auckland, New Zeataad, 

tDiSTiN, Jobs S., Tavelbeiy Ball, Middlebar,;, Cap» Colony. 

tDoBBLL, BicBABD B., Quthee, CaTtada, 

DoBso", James M., C.B., rare 0/ Bigtvrr E. Madere, Callt Victoria, Bucnoi 

fDoBSON, RoBEET. MknBgor, Northern IitTeEtmoiit Companj or New 

Zealand, Kapicr, JTrut Zealand. 
DoBtOH, Hia HoNoVE Oriet Justice Sm W. L., Boharl, Ta»»un\ia. 
DOCUE, W. L., Nyrambla, DarlinghuTst Road, Sydney, Kew SouCi iral«.. 
OoDDs, HoK. Me, Justice John Btoeell, Hobarl, Tarmanio. 
DoKiXDBON, Hon. Jaxe» Kkhhedt, Queen's Adrocate, Sierra Ln,:ye. 
DONOTAN, Feeooi, Barily West, Cape Colony. 
DoNOVAK, John G., Barkly Well, Cape Colemy. 
DoBBET, EawAED B., Union League Ctwt, Se<B Yorli, 
DoUQLAs, Hon. Adye, Q.C, HohaH, Ta«moni*a. 
DoDOLAB, SoK. Jouk, C.H.G., H. U. Special Coinmisuoaer, Hew 

Dou(ii.AM, AvracH, Btaihertcm Toaeri, near Ora'uinutoum, Cape CiHoi\,y. 
DowLiNO, Hoe. Javes B., Dlitrid Court Jadge, Sydney, h'm: Sou'i 

Walee, 
Do OH ALL, B. Beavchavf, Colombo, Ceylon. 
DowLiNo, Saville B., BeaeoTi/field, Cape Colony. 
DBntB, Qeobom Caspeb, Beatonffitld, C<if« Ceimy. 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

Driberg, John J. S., Depatj-Commissioner, Dehrugarhf Assanif India, 

fDRURY, Lieut.. Colonel Edward E., C.M.G., Brisbane, Queensland, 

Dudley, Cecil, Papho, Cyprus. 

DuFFERiN, Right Hon. the Earl of, K.P., G.C.B., G.O.M.G. 

Duncan, Captain A., Oeorgetown, British Quiana. 

Duncan, George, R.N., M.D., Mercantile Bank^ Sydney^ New South 
Wales, 

Duncan, James Denoon, Attorn ey-afc-Law, Kimherley, Cap€ Colony, 

fDuNCAN, Walter Hughes, Adelaide Club, South AvrStralia, 

tDuNELL, Owen Ro^prt, Port Elizabeth^ Cape Colony, 

DuNKLEY, William Wilberforce, M.D., J.P., P.R.G.S., Surgeon- 
Superintendent of Qaeensland Immigration, Brisbane, Queensland. 

DuNtop, Charles E., Civil Service, Colombo, Ceylon, 

Dupucn, Joseph E., Ka^saUy Bahamas, 

fDu Preez, Hekcules Petrus, J.P., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

Du Toit, Thomas Melville, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 

Dyason, Durban, Attomey-at-Law, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

Dyer, Charles, King William*s Towuy Cape Colony. 

Dyer, Frederick, King William*s Toion, Cape Colony, 

Dyer, John E., M.D., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 



Eaglestone, William, Doveton Street, Ballarat, Victoria, Aivstralia, 

f Bales, William John, Madras, India. 

Easmon, J. Farrell, M.D., F.R.C.S., Cape Coast Castle, Gold Coast 

Colony. 
East, Rev. D. J., Principal of Calabar College, Jamaica, 
Edwards, Edward, Bendoo, Sherbro\ West Africa, 
f Edwards, Herbert, Oamaru, New Zealand, 
Edwards, Nathaniel W., Nelson, New Zealand. 
f Edwards, Dr. W. A., Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Egan, Charles J., M.D., King William* 8 Town, €ape Colony, 
Egerton, Walter, Magistrate of Police, Penang, Straits Settlements, 
Eldred, Captain W. H., J.P., Consnl-General for Chili in Australia and 
New Zealand, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Eldridge, Hon. C. M., Acting President of St. Kitte, Qovemment 
Hovnc, St. Kitts. 

Elliott, Hon. A. C, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Elliott, Rev. F. W. T., New Amsterdam, Berbice, British Quiana, 

Elliott, Colonel John, C.B., Inspector-Gten. of Police, Barbados, 

Elliott, J. Banks, Axim, Gold Coast Colony, 

Elliott, W. J. P., Lagos, West Africa. 

Ellis, Sir Adam Gib, Chief Justice, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Ellis, J. Chute, Invercargill, New Zealand, 

Elstob, Arthur, Beach Orove, Durban, Natal. 

Elworthy, Edward, Timaru, New Zealand. 

English, Frederick A., Kimbcrley, Cape Colony, 

Erskine, W. C. C, J. p., Inspector of Mines, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

E SCOTT, E. B. Sweet, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Estill, Frederick C, Blyth, Brothers ^ Co,, Mauritius. 
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EsTBrDOK, Henbt W., Beoeiver and Accountant. General, Vryhurg, 

BechiMiuUand, 
Etans, Hon. Fbed£BICK, G.H.Q., Colonial Secretary, Gold Coast Colony, 
Etans, Gowbn, ^*Argu8** Ojfficef Melbourne, Australia. 
Etans, William, Singapore, Straits Settlements. 
Eyeltn, Chas. Gbet, District Magistrate, TTie PenntVominicafWesf Indies, 

Fabien, Ciiablts, Trinidad. 

Fabd, William, Butherwahf Urana, Xew South JTaleif. 

Faillb, Hon. Edwabd Anthony, M.L.C, J. P., Qucen^s House, Xevi^, 

West Indies, 
Faibbaibn, Gkobob, MdhoumBf Australia. 
Faibbaien, Geoboe, Jun., care of Union Mortgage and Agency Company, 

WiUiam Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Faibfax, James B., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Faithfull, Bobebt L., M.D., 43, Phillip Street, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
Fank, James F., St, John*s, Antigua. 

Fabquhabson, Hon. Chables S., M.L.C., Savanna-la-Marf Janu'ca. 
Fabqubabson, J. M., Jan., Savanna^la-Mar, Jamaica. 
Fabbab, The Yen. Abchdeacon Thomas, B.D. (Canon of St. Goorgd's 

Cathedral), All Saints Rectory, Berhice, British Gv.iana. 
Faucett, Hon. Peteb, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Faulknbb, E., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
Feoan, J. C, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Fell, Henbt, M.L.C, Maritzhwrg, Natal. 
Fenwick, Faibfax, Oamaru, New Zealand. 
Fenwicr, John, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Fenwice, Thomas Cavendish, Verulam, Natal. 
Febquson, James, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Febouson, Hon. Donald, M.P.P., Provincial Secretary, Charhttetown, 

Prince Edward Island. 
Febouson, John, Cinnamon Qardens^Colomho, Ceylon (CorrosponJing Sec.) 
Febouson, John, M.L.A., Rockhampton, Queensland, 
Fesousson, William John, M.P., 20, Castlereagh Street, Sydney, Ne\9 

South Wales, 
Field, William Henbt, Montserrat, West Indies, 
Fillan, James Cox, Wcdl House Estate, Dominica. 
fFiNAUOHTT, H. J., Witwatersrand Qold Fields, Transvaal. 
fFiNCH-HATTON, HoN. Henbt 8., Mount Spencer, Mackay, Queensland. 
FiNLATSON, H. Mackenzie, Richmond, Mackay, Queensland. 
FiNLATSON, J. Habvet, Adelaide, South Australia. 
f FiNNEMOBE, Bobebt I., Besident Magistrate, Durbatt, Natal. 
FisCHEB, C. F., M.D., F.L.S., Sydney, New South Wales. 
fFiSHEB, Joseph, J.P., Adelaide, South lu^tralia. 
FiSHEB, B. H. U., Durban, Natal, 
FisHEB, Wm., Esquimalt, British Columbia. 
fFiSKEN, John Inolis, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
FitzGeeald, Edwabd, Casilemaine, Victoria, Australia. 
FitzGbrald, Lobd Gioboe, Government House, St. Johns, Newfoundland, 
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FiTzoE&ALD, Hon. Nicholas, M.L.C., MelhourM^ AustxaLiiJk^ 
Fitzgerald, T. N., SurgeOD, Melbourne, Atistralia, 
FiTZOiBBON, E. G., Town Clerk, Melhoinmef Australia, 
tFLACK, Joseph H., Qresham Chambers, Melbourne, Atkstralia. 
fFLEMiNo, Hon. Francis, G.M.G.,Colomal Becretaxy, Port Lows, Mauritius, 
Fleming, John, Charlotte Town, Qrenada, 
Fleming, Sandford, C.E., C.^I.G., Ottawa, Canada, 
Flower, James, Cape Toum, Cape Colony, 
Floyd, Rev. William, Suva, Fiji. 
Fonceca, Bichabd J., L.B.C.S.E., L.B.G.P.E., 

FooTE, Hon. Thomas D., President of the General LegislatiTO Council 
of the Leeward Islands, Parham Hill, Antigua. 

1884 Forbes, A« Wentworth, Elmina Castle, Odd Coast Colony, 

1885 Forbes, Feedk. WiLiiiAM, Barberton, Lydenburg, Transvaal, 
1883 Forbes, Henry, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1879 Ford, Dr. F. T. West, Melbourne, Australia, 

1887 Ford, James, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1883 Ford, Bichard, Victoria Railway Commission, Melbourne, Australia, 

1884 FoRDE, William, Public Works Department, Sydney, New South Wales, 
1882 fFoREMAN, Joseph, M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P., Athelstane, Burwood, Sydney ^ 

New South Wales, 
1881 Forrest, Hon. Edward B., M.L.C, Brisbane, Queensland, 
1881 Forrest, Hon. John, M.L.C, C.M.G., Sorveyor.General, Perth, Western 

Australia, 

1881 Forrest, Hon. William, M.L.O., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1882 FoRSAiTH, Bey. Thomas Spencer, Morton House, Parramatta, New South 
Wales, 

1878 fFoRSHAw, George Anderson, Qeorgetown, British Quiana, 
1878 FoRssMAN, Chevalier O.W.A., Pretoria, Transvaal, 

1885 Foster, Edward Alexander, Medical Department, Kingston, Jamaica* 

1880 Foster, Thomas T., Sierra Leone, 

1888 FoucART, Louis, M.D., Sydney, New South Wales, 

1883 Fowler, Alpin Grant, M. Inst. C.E., Delagoa Bay Railway Co,, East 
Africa, 

1888 Fowler, Gboroe M., Civil Service, Colombo, Ceylon, 

1883 fFowLER, Hon. Henry, Colonial Secretary, Trinidad, 

1876 Fox, Sir William, K.C.M.G., M.H.B., Crofton, Rangitiki, New Zealand, 

1882 Francis, Ernest E. H., Qeorgetown, British Quiana, 

1885 Franki, J. P., care of Messrs. Mort 8f Co., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1882 Franklin, Bev. T. Augustus, T?ie Parsonage, Cullen Front, Essequibo, 

British Quiana. 

1883 Franklin, William, JJ*., Barkly West, Cape Colony. 

1886 Fraseb, Charles A., Accra, Qold Coast Colony* 
i^f I Fraseb, James L., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1885 



1888 

1880 
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.3 



Fraser, Hon. Sir Malcolm, K.C.M.G., M.L.C, Colonial Secretary, 
■^ Perth, Western Australia, 
^^\\8ER, Bobert S., Kanda/newera, Elkadiia, Ceylon, 
Ersk\^^' Hon. Simon, M.L.C, Melbourne, Australia, 
Escon**» ^ov, Thomas, M.L.C, F.B.G.S., Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Estill x James, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
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Fhetz, William Hcnbt, U.B.O.B., Molyneui, St. KilU. 

FRtlKE-FrKUlCIl, H. D*. 

FsosT, John, C.M.G,, M.L.A., Queeniloini 
fFfLLiB, William, 2Ttomai Eiver Static 

Cape Colony. 

Pdlton, AliundebT., Prethold Loan Co., Toronto, Canada. 
Pi,-LTO!(. BKiCAiiK-SuioK-jK JoHN, M.D., 188, ColUnt Street Etui, Mil- 
I'luirne, Auilralitt. 
m, Hon, P. 0., M.L.C., Hobart, Tatmania. 

Qadd, JoSIPH, flrahonuloicn, Cape Colony. 

Qahak,C. P.,ll.>f.,PogtniMtor-Qeae™l,P»rtA,ire«(«riiAu«tro[io. 

Qaimoid, HBKBt, Vrinyi.Jfnpier *fcic Zealand. 

GjiCEt, Otiio, L.K.Q.C.P.I., *o,, Diitnot Uedioal Officer, St. Luna, 

Wat Indim. 
Gall, Aiiuvti, St. Lucia, Weit Indies. 
+GAt,uoriEB, Denis M. 

r, Sill Ai.i-^ASDfE T., fi.C.M.Q., Ottaaa, CanoiJa. 
Gard'neh, MaitLAsd, Chrisichttrch, Kcio Zealand. 

LAKD, Hoif, T. W., M.E.C., H.L.C., Feruiani, ^afal. 
Oabland, Walteb p., U. Init. C.E., Public Werkt Deparlmtnl, Johort, 
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QAzstTt, llARRT I'ltinlotion tfonpartil, British Oaiana. 
Qabbawat, David Glosteb, AisiataDb Treunror, St. Lur.ii 

Indiee. 
Gakbitt, G. H., Sab-Traamirer, BritUh Sherbro', Weet AJrica. 
Gabbick, AtrBcn 0. Sydney, Stcti- South WaU». 

M, 0. P., Btrbice, finfuA Ouiana. 
Gatm, IslDOBB, aoa, Ruedela Province (Sui!), Aniicerp. 
Gaul, Tne Tenkudli W T., M,A Archdeacon of Kimberle; and 
cliuiQiland SI Cyprians, Kuw ■ . ■ i . . r .' 
I, Hos. John, M.L,C., Airf /.'i ■ .•.,.(■•., Cnlony. 
GCDDEH, CuAHLES W. B., Kimbtrleij, Capt Colony. 
tGiDTB, 0. TowNsKHD (CotiBiil for SwcdeQ aod Norway), Union Club, 

Sydney, New South Walee. 
□ iXTLES, Alexandbb B., Cheiter, TVeraicny, Jonintea. 

G«OB(1E,AhTHUB, /,■;....( ... J ■■■■.■ -.r. 

GeobgB, Charles J., M.L.C.. Pacific Iloate, Lago», West Africa. 

Qbobqe, Editabp, Jlong Kong. 

Gibbon, Kdwaeq, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

Gibbon, W. D., Kandy. Ceylon. 

Gibbi, J. P. BuETOH, 7i», rittSlrtfl, Sydnty, A'«io South Wal-f. 

GirroBD, The Eight Ilov Lobd, V.C. 
i < ill' 11*1-1 William, Slandanl Bant, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Giles, Thomas, J.P., Adelaide Club, South Au/lralia. 
OiLU, Thomas O'Halloram, H.A., LL.B., Adelaide, South Australia. 
GiLMS, William An9tet, U.B., CM., Adelaid-, Bnuti AiatnUia. 
GiLLARD, Hox. BiCHAiv, CDllectoT- General of Bevenoe, Kingston, 

QiLLBfPil, BoUKT, Nattonal Bank i^ Australasia, Melb^umt, Aurtralia. 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 
at 

I G1U.IES, HOM. Mb. Jusnct T. B., AuMand, New Zealand. 
' GiLLitoK, LiKCT-CoLOSEL Chaklbs T., Clerk of the Legialnt 

of Ontario, Toronto, Canada. 
I GiLuouB, A-NDKRH-, BuTKood, near Melbourae, iutlraUa. 
' GiLZEAN, AiiEXR. Bu9SiCI>, ^ntia Regina, British Qutnno. 
i GuHTiLLB, DOTLK, F,B,Q.S., Bermuda. 
' I tQt^xV'i'B. Thomas, Manchater, Jamaica. 
i tGtB», W. H., Melbourne, Australia. 

Qj,enh:e, Thouai H., Qeotgetown, Brifish Gutana. 

• Goctt, 0. H., H.L.A., J.P., SimberUy, Caps Colony. 
GoDDAKD, WiLLUU C, The Enchange, Sydneij, New South Wale). 

• GODFBBT, FaltDeKICK E.tQrayli-ngg.St. Eilda, near Melbourne, J-Mfralio. 
I GoDfRET, Joseph Euwakd, U.B., Oeorgetovfn, Brifiih Ouiana. 

I GoERTK, Ernest, Brisbane, QueensJand. 
' tGoLDNET, Hon. Mb, JnaricE J. Tankebviile, Singapore. 
' GoLDBi!ia, A. B., KimbcrUy, Cape Colony. 
' GoLDBCHUiDT, Luhwio H., M.L.A., Caps Town, Cape Colony. 
' G0LD9WOETHT, HoM, B, T., C.M.G., Government Bouse, Iklite, British 
Honduras. 

QooDUAN, Hon. William Mbigu, Chief Jaatioe, Bsline, Briliih Hondnrai, 

Goods, Charles H., Adelaide, Snuih AMstratia, 
' GoonuFFE, John, Durban, Kalal (Oorreaponding Secretarj). 

GoODSicEE, G. O,, Durban, Natal. 

GooDRiDOB, Edwabd W. G,, U.K.C,8. Eng., L.B.C.P., Union Club, 
Brisbane, Queensland. 

GoEDOS, Hon. Sib Akihur Hauiltos, G.O.M.G., Oovirnmant Houk, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

GoRDOH, Maior-Qehebal a. H. a., Inspector of PriaoQs, Hong ffin; 

tGoEDoN, OharLeb. M.D., Marilzbur.j, Salal. 

Gordon, William UoNraoEEBiE, Queen's House, Colombo, Ceylott. 

QoBE, Captain J.C, Sterra Leone. 

GoEBiB, 81B JOBK, Chief Justice, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

Qoan-tNG, FsANCla Q., Bolama, Fortuguese SetiUm/'nt, West Africa. 

+GoyllTT, EoBEET, CuUodcn Station, near Arramac, Queensland. 

GoTDKB, Gkoboe Woodbopve, Snrveror-Geiioral, Adelaide, South 
Australia, 

Gbabah, John, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Geahau, B«bebi Dundas, Attorney .at-Lan, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

GtUHAU, WiLLiAU, Brisbane, Queensland. 

Qrai>-ces, EirBAEs Seat, Barktg West, Cape Colony. 

• Gbaxt, Alexander CnABiEs, Brii&ans, Queensland. 

I Qbant, E. H., Colonial Bank, Oeorgetotitn, British Ouiana. 

i Geant, The Vert Key. G. M., M.A., D.D., Principal of Qneen'a Dniver- 

aitj, iCin^rslon, Canada. 
< Oeant, Tbohab, Bombay, India. 

Grant, Lieut.- Colonel Thomas Hbnter, care of Wm, Bi'/nell, Esg., 

Quebee, Canada. • 

I GbaT, GeoBBe W., BrMliQTis, Queensfand. 
: tGHAT, KoBEKT, Hvghvnden, Queensland. 

• Gray, Bobbet John, Uitiler Colonial Secrotar;, Brisbane, Queenilani). 
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Noit-Reaident FeUowi. Ivii 

CliT, SaUceL W., Kiama, New South Waltn. 

GB(«TiiKiD, John BiLuiriN, H.B.C.U. Ediu., IJrahametoam, OapeColuny. 

tGUKM, DiViD, Durban, Ifatal, 

Gbibs, GioioE DutTON, Adelaide, South Autlralla. 

tGBEKJi, BicHAED AuuN, U.L.C, AlUini-aU. HtwcatUc, Natal. 

Obken, EoBCltt CmTLB, Pntoria, Tramaiial. 

f QllisttBE, B. W., H.L.C., Durban, Katal. 

Gbcins, MoLiSHoMm, QreyttoneB, Uetbaurnl, Auttralia. 

Gkioort, Hon. Fbakoii T.,K.t..C; ttarlait<m,TooiBooinba,Quceniland. 

Gbinier, UoH. SaHubL, AlKtntry.aenmil, Oohmbo, Ceylon. 

tGaiT-WiLNiH, Ho.t. WiLLiAir, Colonial SeoroUr?, St. Helena. 

GeiBBLt, Bsv. J. D., St. Aufiu(>i>*'< Chvrth, Built, If«w Smith Waiet, 

tGaici, J., Jfcuri. Grio*, Sumnw ^ Co., Ifoitoum*. Amtralia. 

Gbiive, Dk. Bobert, lfe<0 Amtterdam, Bt^iet, Briliih Ouiana. 

OitrriN, C. T., M.B.C.S.E., T..B.C.P.E., Superia tending Uedioal Officer, 

Colamba, Ceylon. 
GKirriTn, Colonkl Ch«RLM D., C.H.G., Eait London, Cope Co'onii. 
tGBtrflTB, HORIL'E H. BUHDFDHU, LafJOU, Weit Africa. 

GurriTH, Ho.v. Bib Samvel W., E.C.M.G., Q.O., H.L.A., Briihant, 

Gaitinu, HoN.T. BisKLr, Colonitl Swniitaj, Sierra Leone (Correspoucl. 

iDg Secretary), 
GsirriTU, Sir W. fisANDioBti, E.C.H.G., Qoremur of the OoM CobhI 

Colouy, Accra, Gold Coatt Colony. 
G«i»iTii, WcLLiAH BiUNProiui, B.A., Distriot JiiJk°> Jamaica. 
OBirriTii, W. O.E.,Jfu«-<. Booker, Broe. ^ Co., Berbice, Britith Ouiana. 
tGuKVASE, F. S., HarleBton, Caulfield, Melbourne, Avtlrnlia. 
OBmiNTOK, J. J., A. lest. C.E., Colombo^ Ceylon. 
GKiiOALt, Tebi Rbt. JonH, B,D,, Dean of Beport'i Land, "Si. John;" 

Iftnni|Wjf, Canada. 
Gbunst, Eustace ^XKtioot, Adelaide, South Auetralia. 
Gvnun, E. P., JeUbu, SIrailt SeltlemeftU. 
Gcgebi, FEtiB AirraONT, J.l'., Prrth, Weelrrn AHitralia. 
GctKir, pBOtasioB Theodou T., U.A., Sydney Univerttly, Xea South 

Walee, 
OUTiiRiiE, Chailes, tondf/n Charlatd Banli of AuMtalia, Uelbourne, 

Atuiralit. 
GwiNNE, HoK. Kb. JciTicB J. W., Ollama, Canada. 
tGiowaKt, CoLoKRL C. S. (A.D.O. to H.M. the Queen), Toronto, Cenaia. 

tHitABaorr, H. C, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

HAARHorr, J. C, AHornej-at-La"', Kiniberley, Cape CottiHi/. 

Haddon, p. W., Uilbotme, Amtralia. 

Hacub, GeorqR, Merchanln' Bank, Uonfrtal, Canada. 

UaLCOUBB, AsTnrB F., Fumijrnte, iruidira, Ke» Plymouth, Keic Zealand 

(ConvipoiidiiiK Secretary). 
Halbrtt, CAmix F. Cbaioie, Inipector-Geiieral of Police, Sierra 

UiLi., St» Joiiic, K.C,M.a., M.H.U., Weliinaten, Nev Zmi(..B.(. 

Bjicl, Thoua* S., MauBgrr QavonBkad Baoli, R(iril(J>aii>i)(o«, Qurnu'anil. 
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. Royal Colonial Institute. 

* 

Hall, Walter E., Sydney, New South Wales, 

fHALL, William Heney, St. Kitts, 

TIalliday, Hon. William, M.L.C, Sydney, New SotUh Wales. 

Hamilton, Charles Boughton, Beceiver.General, Trinidad. 

Hamilton, Capt. D. Douglas, Cahulture River, Brisbane, Queensland, 

Hamilton, James, Messrs. Bylands Sf Sons, Limited, Oewge Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
Hamilton, Lauchlan A., Assistant Land Commissioner Canadian 

Pacific Railway, Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Hamilton, Sir Egbert 6. C, E.C.B., Qoveryim^nt House, Hobart, 

Tasmania. 
Hammbrsley-Heenan, Robert H., M. Inst. C.E., Engifieers* Office, Port 

Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Hammond, A. de Lisle, M.A., F.R. Hist. S., Brooklyn, WooUahra, New 

SoiUh Wales. 
Hamnett, Frederick Harper, Madras Civil Service, Tanjore, Madras. 
Hampshire, F. K., M.B., M.R.C.S.E., Penang, Stiaits Settlements, 
Hanburt, The Rev. W. F. J., M. A. 

Hanmer, EDinrARD Wingfield, Northern Club, AucUand, New Zealand, 
Hannam, Charles, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Hannam, Willouqhby, M. Inst. C.E., Chief Engineer for Railways, 

Cooktown, QiLeensland. 
tHANNiNGTON, Ernest B. 0., M,D^ Victoria, British Columbia (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
Hardy, C. Burton, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Hardy, James A., M.R.C.S., Hobart, Tasmania, 

Harel, Fbilibert C, Land of Plenty House, Essequibo, British Ouiana. 
Harger, F. Arnold, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Lond., Ddagoa Bay, East Africa, 
Harley, John, Belize, British Honduras. 
Harley, Colonel Sir Robert W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 
fHARPER, Charles, J.P., Guildford, Western Australia. 
Harper, Leonard, Barrister-at-Law, Christchureh, New Zealand, 
Harper. Robert, M.L.A., Toordk, Melbourne, Australia. 
Harragin, William Campbell, Qeorgetoion, British Ouiana. 
Harrhy, William Rosser, M.R.C.S., J.P., Barkly West, Cape Colony, 
Harrington, William F., Maryborough, Queer^sland. 
f Harris, Henry William J., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Harrison, Professor J. B., Harrison College, Barbados, 
t Harrow, Edwin, Auckland, New Zealand, 
fHARSANT, Sidney B., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

Hartley, Surgeon-Major E. B., V.C, King William*s Town, Cape Colony, 
Harvey, Hon. A. W., M.L.C, St. John*s, Newfoundland, 
Harvey, James, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Harvey, Jefferey, Hebron, Griqvxiland West, Cape Colony, 
f Harvey, Thomas L., M.L.C, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Hastings, Commander W. C H., R.N., Baih, Jamaica. 
Hathorn, Kenneth H., Advocate of the Supreme Court, Maritzburg, 

Natal. 
Havelock, Sir Arthur B., K.C.M.Q., Qovernment House, MaritMburg, 
Natal. 
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Hawdox, C. G., Westerfield, Aahburton, New Zealand. 

Uawkbb, Hon. Georgk Charles, M.P., M.A., Adelaide, South Awtrdlia, 

Kawkeb, George C., Jun., M.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

Hawkbs, George Wright, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 

Hawtayne, George H., O.M.G., AdminUtrator-General, Georgetown, 

British Ouiana (Corresponding Secretary). 
fHAT, The Hon. Alexander, M.L.C., Linden, near Adelaide, South 

Australia. 
Hat, Dayid A., M.L.C., Bunhury, Western Australia. 
fHAT, Henrt, Collindina, New South Wales. 
Hay, James, Kimherley, Gape Colony. 
Hay, Hon. Captain James Shaw, C.M.G., Administrator of the Gambia, 

West Africa. 
Hay, William, Boomdnoomana, vid Wahanyah, New South Wales. 
Hatdox, Thomas, Coronet Hill, Brighton, Melbourne, Australia; and 

Victoria Cluh. 
Haygarth, John, Kooralhyn, Beaudesert, Queensland. 
Hatnes, Robert, Registrar in Chancery, Bridgetown, Barbados. 
Hats, Walter, Rockleigh, Townsville, Queensland, 
Hayter, H. H., C.M.G., Oovemment Statist, Melbourne, Australia (Cor* 

responding Secretary). 
Hean, David, National Bank of New Zealand, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
Hearle, Robert Waller, Attomey-at-Law, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
Hebron, A. S., Barrister- at- Law, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Hector, Alexaj<der, J.P., Bank of Africa, KimberUy, Cape Colony. 
Hedding, E., King William*s Town, Cape Colony. 
tHEMERT Percy, Reeciver-Oeneral's Office, Georgetown, British Ouiana. 
Hemming, John, Civil Commissioner, Qrahamstown, Cape Colony. 
Henderson, Joseph, C.M.G., Maritzburg, Natal. 
Henderson, Wm., Hebron, Qriqualand West, Cape Colony. 
Hennessy, Sir John Pope, K.C.M.G., Ooverninent House, Mauritius. 
Hensman, Alfred Peach, M.L.C, Perth, Western Australia. 
fHERVEY, Dudley Francis A., Resident Councillor, Malacca, Straits 

Settlements. 
Hess, Albert C.E., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Hett, J. Roland, Clerk of the Legislative Assembly, Victoria, British 

Columbia. 
Hewat, Captain J., Snperintendent of the Capo Town Docks, Cape Colony. 
Hkwison, Captain William Frederick, Orient Steamship Company. 
Hick ling, Frederick J., National Bank of Australasia, Ballarat, Victoria, 

Australia. 
Hiddinoh, Dr. J., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fHiDDiNon, Michael, F.C.S., Newlands, Cape Colony. 
HiOGiNS, Lirut.-Colonel Thomas Walker, Adelaide, SoxUh Australia. 
f Highett, John Moore, Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia. 
f-HioHETT, Wiluam E., 79b, Chancery Lane, Melbourne, Australia. 
HiOGiNS, Henry, Assistant Colonial Seoretarj, Lagos, West Africa. 
Hildebrand, Max, M.D., 555, North Clark Street, Chicago, United State*. 
Hill, Charles Lumley, Brisbane, Queensland. 
HiUi, Edward C. H., Inspector of SchoolB, Singapore. 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

Hill, John S., Qeorgetowitf British Guiana. 

Hill, Luke M., A.M. Inst. C.E., Georgetown, British Quiana. 

Hill, Stanley G., Bockhampton, Queensland, 

Hill, Thomas James, Dwrhan, Natal, 

Hill, William, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

fHiLLABT, George, Durban, Natal. 

HiLLMAN, Geobge F., Perth, Western Australia. 

fHiNBiCHSEN, BuDOLF, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

fHiTCHiNS, Chablbs, Durban, Natal, 

HoAD, William, Govemment Medical Officer, Cyprus. 

f Hodgson, Edwabd D., Eton Vale, Camhooya, Queensland. 

Hodgson, Fbsdebic Mitchell, Postmaster. General, Qeorgetewn, British 

Quiana. 
tHoFFMEisTEB, HoN. G. B., Attomej- General, Belize, British Honduras. 
HoFMETB, Hon. J. H., M.L.C., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
HoHENLOHE OF Langenbubo, H.S.H. Pbince, Lar^cnburg, Wurtemhurg, 

Germany. 
Holbobow, Hon. Geoboe, M.L.C, St. John's, Antigua. 
Hole, William, Singapore. 

Holmested, Ebnest a., Adelaide Staiion, Falkland Islands, 
Holt, Basil A.,^Brishane, Queensland, 
fHoLT, Walteb H., J. p., Wealwandangie, Springsure, Rochhamptonp 

Queensland, 
HoLWELL, Chables A., Durban, Natal, 
Honiball, Oscab D., M.D., Georgetown, British Quiana. 
f Hood, Fbank, Danish Gonsal, Lagos, West Africa. 
Hope, G. H. S., Adelaide, South Australia. 

fHoPE, James William, M.B.O.P., Fremantle, Western Australia. 
Hopkins, J. Castell, Ingersoll, Ontario, Canada. 
fHoBDEBN, Edward Gabb, 211, Pitt Street, Sydney, New Sou^h Wales. 
Hobnabbook, Edwabd G., Treasurer-OeneraV s Ojffice, Bloernfontein, 

Orange Free State, 
Ho&NE, John, F.L.S., Director of Boyal Botanical Gardens, 9b0.p 

Mauritius. 
HoBSFALL, John A., 42, Flinders Lane West, Melbourne, Australia. 
HoBSFOBD, David Babnes, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
Hobton, a. G., Auckland, New Zealand. 
HosMEB, Edwabd. 

Hotson, John, Melbourne, Australia. 
Ho WATSON, William, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Howell, John, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Hubbabd, Hon. Abthub G., Selwyn Castle, Qrahamstown, Cape Colony. 
fHuDDART, James, Melbourne, Australia. 
Hudson, George, Box 98, Post Offi.ce, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
fHuGGiNS, William Max, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
fHuGHES, Commander B. J., B.N., Acting Protector of Immigrants^ 

Fort Cottage, Grenada, West Indies ; and Naval and Military Club, 

Piccadilly, W. 
fGuoHEs-HuoHES, T. W., Imperial Museum, Calcutta, 
Hulett, James LieqE| J.P., M.L.C., Kearsney, Nonoti, NataU 
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Hull, Qeoboe H., Kimherleyj Cape Colony, 

fHuLL, W. WiNSTANLiT, Accra, Oold Coast Colony. 

HuMPHRETB, Edward W., Christchureht New Zealand, 

HuMPHRiTs, OcTAVius, Chief Rogistrar of the Saprem? Coarfc of the 

Leeward Islands, St. John's, Antigua, 
HuNTKB, Charles Thomson, Belize^ British Honduras. 
Hunter, Hamilton, Chief Polioe Magistrate, Suva, Fiji, 
HuRLEr, D. B., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

Hurley, Edward B., Supt. of Cbvemment Telegraphs, Cohmlo, Ceylon, 
fHuTCHKNS, William H., Colonial Civil Engineer, Kingston, British 

(htiana, 
Hutchinson, W., Messrs. Hutchinson, Bleashy Sf Co.^ 70, Elizabeth Street, 

Melbourne, Australia, 
HuTTON, Hon. Charles Willum, Rondehosch, Cape Colony. 
HuTTON, Henrt, J.P., F.B.Q.S., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
HuTTON, J. Mount, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
HuTTON, William Pepperell, J.P., F.B.G.S., Begistrar and Master of 

the Eastern District Coart, Qrahamstown, Cape Colony, 
Hyam, Abba ham, Beaconsfield, Cape Colony, 

Ikin, Bev. Dr. Alfred, Point, Natal, 

Im Thubn, Eterard F., Pomeroon River, British Ouiana. 

Innes, Charles Rose, King William's Town, Cape Colony, 

Inniss, James, Barbados. 

I*Ons, F. H., Qrahamstown, Cape Colony. 

Irish, George H., M.L.C, Montserrat, West Indies. 

Irving, Charles John, C.M.G. 

Irving, Sir Henrt T., G.C.M.G. 

Irving, Dr. J., Christchurch, New Zealand, 

flsAACS, David, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

Isaacs, Jacob, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

IsEMONGEB, Edwin E., Colonial Treasurer, Singapore, 

ISHAM, Abthur C, Yapame Estate, Limugala, Ceylon. 

Jack, A. Hill, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Jackson, Dr. Andrew C, Cape Town^ Cape Colony, 

Jackson, Capt. H. M., B.A., Commissioner for the Turks and Caicos Islands, 

Jackson, Bichard Hill, Kingston, Jamaica. 

t Jacobs, Isaac, 72, Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

fjAMES, Edwin Matthew, M.B.C.S., L.S.A. (Eng.), 171, Collins Street, 

Melbourne, Australia. 
t J AMES, J. William, F.G.8., Ostrich Kraal, Cook's River, near Sydney, 

New South Wales 
James, P. Hauohton, Devon Lodge, Half Way Tree, Jamaica. 
f Jameson, Julius P., King William's Town, Cape Colony. 
fjAMESON, Dr. L. 8., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
tJAMiEsoN, M. B., C.E., Public Works Department, Georgetown, British 

Ouiana, 
Jamison, William T., St, Catherine's, Spanish Town, Jamaica. 
Jabdinb, C. K., Qeorgetown, British Ouiana. 



lioyal Colonial Institute. 



JiBSETT, MicUiEt LEft-is, M.E.CS.E., L.B.C.P. Edin., Britiih Sherhn^f 

irest Africa. 
Jastis, E. W., A.m. Inst. C.B., Wianipeg, Caitada. 
Jetfbat, B, J., Devorjilla, Toordi, Melbounu, Auitralia. 
tJE.iEiNS, H. L., truiian Civil Service. 
Jenkths, John, H.D., Beliiir, Britiih Honduras. 
Jrnhan, B. B., F.L.B., OoTemment Botaniet, QeoTgttoiBii,'Brilith OuMAO) 
tJ«PP«, Julius, Caps Toan, Cape CoZony. 

Jcsvois, L:Kur.-GiNEaAi. Si& Wu. F. Dbcmuond, B,E., G.C.M.G., O.B., 

Goi'ernM«n[ House, Wellington, Xew Zealand. 
Johnson, Abtbcb E., Moaat Pcveril, Moka, Mauritius. 
Johnson, Fkbdebick Willum, A.IiiBt.O.B., Fablic Worhs Departmont, 

Kalaweaa, Dumballa, Ceylon. 
I Johnson, Hon. G. Eandai.l, M.L.O., Wellinjioit, NeiD Ze<xlnnd. 
tJoBNSoN, Jaues ijiQAB, Frospett, Adelaide, South Auatralia. 
JoHKsoH, Jaues W., Si/dnei/, Iftiu/ South Walet. 
JoHNBTOK, Stvney, Napier, Sevi Zealand. 

JoHKSTOH, Thoius G,, e/o W. D. Sleuiart, Esq., DiuiecTtn, New Zealand, 
JoBNSToN, Hon. Walteb Wcnoa, M.H.R,, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Jones, Boh. B. Howell, M.CP., riantalian Hope, Bril.ieh Gutnno. 
+JoNeB, Epwakd, C.B., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

JoMKB, Edwabd, J.P., CoianiereiaZ BankofAvttmUa, Brisbane,(iuetmUmd, 
Jones, J. Thouas, BradJUld, Barbadot. 

Jokes, Mdrbay J., Srocklesby, Uatvem, Metboum*, Aiufralia, 
Jo.vEi, Hathew, Assutant Colonial SarTejor, Accra, Qotd CofM Cdotiy, 
Jokes, Hon. Oswald, UX.C. Stockton, Barbados. 
JosEB, Owen F:riW:Li,iAM, Chrittehwvli, Neu- Zealand. 
JoNEB, PaiLir SiDNEi, U.D., 16, College Street, Sydney, New South WaUv. 
Jones, B. B., Jagorsfontein, Orange Free State. 

Jokes, Hon, Mb. Justici S. Twbntiiuk, OrahamttDvm, Cape Colony. 
JoNBS, W. BusBBY, J.P., Melbourne, Auatralia, 
JOSES, W. H., Bridgetoum, Barbados. 
JoNEB, W. H. HiNDiiAH, FoUce Magistnile, Jamaica, 
l-JoHEB, UiB HoNocs W. H. QuAiLE, Chief Jostioe of tho West Arrican 

SeUlements, Sierra Leone. 
fJoNsaoN, F. L., Durban, Natal. 
JoEBT, Edward Benjamin, Hong Kong. 
Joseph, Joseph, Wellington, New Ztolondi 
JosEFu, Hon. 8. A., M.L.C., Sydney, Neto South Wales, 
tJosRPBSON, JoiBUA F., St. KUliont, Rose Baij, near Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
JpTA, Hehky, AdTOoato, Cape Toirn, Cape Colony. 

Kabblaee, A.T., JJ"., Madulkelly, Ceylm. 

Kakutb, Frank, 11, Berg Strasse, Dresden. 

Keane, Edwabd, M.L.C., Perth, Western Amtroiia. 

Eeane, John E. R., Perth, Weslem Australia. 

Keefeb, SahueIi, C.B., Woodfield, Broeiville, Ontario, Canada, 

Keelik, Bey. Joseph, H.M.'s Penal SettUment, Jfoitantm, Br'ttish OMit/aa. 

Keep, John, Sydney, Neui Suuth Wales. 






IEbllt, Jancs Joii.s, EUimatla, SL A'llila, Mdboumii, Aitslraiia. 

Kellt, E. J., OftTjotoion, Brilitli Quiaina. 

Kblsbv. J. F., F.S.S., Port Loait, Mtturiliua. 

Kiup, Hon. O. T. B., H.D., H.L.C., Nauau, Bahamai, 

, JiUEs, Purl EiiMbelh, Cajit Colontj. 
EcxsLEV, laus C, J,P., Port Elizabeth, Cape Cofnny. 
KniHKDV. J*iiiB Hutch iKSQH, J.P„ Uattst'i Qgif, Cipn Tn.iMi, Cape 

Colony - 
Kb^thbi'I, William, Bonlta/Briluh Worth America, Hamilton, Onlarh, 

EiHRV, WiLLUM, H.D., 193, Maettwtrie Strett, Sydney, HeaSnulh IToIm. 
Knoan, EdMVNO, Alma Street. St. Kitda, Melbourne, Awtralia. 

KuuioDE, BoBEST, Jfonfl VaU, Taemwnia. 

I, Aleiamdes, Aaslralian Joint Stoei Bani, BrUhatie, QuMiuIund. 

1, JiMU KiKSFjtTUCi, Q.O., Toivnlo, Canada, 
Kksb, noN. TuoHAs, CM.G., OoeemmeHt Hnuw, Slanlty, Falklarul 

EcaaHAw, AftTtiiia Edwin, Belite, BritUh Honduraa, 

Seines, BiChABd B., Keyntton, South Ajittralia. 

ElLBOBHE, Edkcnd B., Bettet, Britiih BondHTOi, 

EiLBi, Hbnbt G., Labreaa, Fern £ay Boad, Hunler'i Hill, Sydnty, Four 

South Walei. 
KiLaouB, QioHOE, J.F., M. IdbL C.B., Luboti-Strlyn Ooli Field*. 

Tratitvaal. 
fEtMDBRD, ALyEED Eeauan, J.P., Belief , Bftliih llanAvraM, 
tKino, Thohai A., Hagiitrate, Tranekeian Tcrrilori/, Cape Colony. 
tSiBK, William, Toumeville, (juceiuland. 
CiBKVOOD, UoH. W., H.L.C., M.D., Naiiau, Bahamas. 
Ekch, Daniei. Montaouk, F.B.G.S., Pretoria, TranBvaat. 
EiTREB, Will I AH, Adelaide, South Auatralia. 

EntTKTT, J. S. K. DB, 8, Eufl de Loxum, Bruuele ; and Britiih CoJtimtio. 
Ekiqbt, Abtbub, Audit Office, Singapore. 
Ehioht, J. CliABLES E,, BHrHitcr-at-LBW, Hobart, Taimatiia. 
ExiaRT, William, Hobarl, Tatmaaia. 

Kkioutb, B. T., J.P., Attorney-nt-Liiw, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Esox, ALrOED, Qrrmintoit, WiiwiUenrand, Trarmvaal, 
Ehoi, Edwabd, Culonial Sugar Reding Company, Sydney, ITevi South 

Walei. 
Kmdx, Wiu.iAM, 74, Queen Street, Udbuum*, Amlralia. 
KoBTBisiiT, 8iB CoKHELius H., E.CU.G., Hilifide, Barrie, Ontario, 

C-inad.,. 
fEBiXL, Bet. R. T., 41, 8l. Gtorga'e Btrttt, Cap* Totm, Cape Colony. 
KrMMEBBE, Hl-dolph, Sydn^, New BovIA Walti. 
EtMSiT, William E., G.M.Q., Principal Medieol OfBoer (md Impector- 

Qeineral ofHoBpitalH, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Etshe, J. B., F.8.S. 
Etshb, Jaum Wm. NuBtox, BegiBlmr of the Bnprems Coort, Ualaeea, 

Strolls Sellltmenti. 



jigj 1880 Labobde, Edvabd D., Jim., GoserTmenlHonet, SL Tincmt, West Indict 
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Ixiv So!/<d Colonial Institute, 

Ysurot 

1S83 tLAODiN, OoDFBiv Teatxak, Tht Rnidency, Maiirn, Batulolani, South 

Africa. 
1S8? Lailev, Tuomas, Toronto, Canada. 

1S8S Laiko, Hon John, U.L.A., lllackuioods, Seymour, Cape Colony. 
1883 I LiUB, Waltee, ifoiniaio, Belie Vue Sill, WooUakra, Jfoio Soiith Walaa. 
» 1880 j LiiipaET,T.J,F.B.Q.9., SurgaoD, Army Medical DepKrtmeDt.rouw Hilt 

I Barraeit, Sierra Leone. 

1880 Lasjule, AlEXlKSEB, MelliowiiU Clui, Victoria, Auttralia, 
18S7 La\e Colonil Aonald B., B.A., AsBLatont Mititarj Beontarj, KaUfaa, 

I iiova Bcotia. 

18S1 LiKQ, 7i\hJ.ikaX.,eanoJlSe3tTM.Dalg*tii ^ Co., IffUourM, Awtrolui. 
1988 , LakOdos, Hknbt J., Afelloume, ^Ttsfraiio, 
■5 1882 Lanoe, J. n., J.P., Barriflter-at-Lttw, Kimhe.Hinj, Cap* Colony. 
1886, Lanuhidge Hon*. O.D.,>fcl6ourn«, Jiutralwi. 
138-1 La Biviebe, Eox. Alfhdhsb A. Glbmekt, 51. Btmifitco, Uanitoba, 

I Canada. 

1878 I Labk, F. B., Sydney, New South Walei. 

1878 tl'^iiN*';" Hon. William J. M., C.M.G., The Camp, D^jiedin, Has 

10 1886 Laubie, Uaiob-Genbbal J. W., M.P., Oalfield, Nova 8coti«. 
1883 , La«-s, IToRACE, llfltl ties Alpei, Terreltl, Vaud, StBitzerland. 
1680 . La¥ton, a. L., Airy Hall, Etiequibo, Vritiih Ouiano. 

1886 ■ LAirroN, Bendtsbr, Wrw™ Oihl, lioingslon ^ C"., Hong i'onj, 
1883 I Lkatouk.IIos. W, P.,"M.L.C„Bar6flcIns. 

[5 1882 j Llakv, 8., M.D., Supenn tendon t, Pablic HoBpit&l, Borbiea, Britith 
Oaiana. 
187B ' Lbeb, p. G., Cape Tou-n, Cape Colony, 
1883 . tl-BECH, John Boueke Masskt, A'into, Ferdt, Strain SettlemenU. 

1879 I Lies, Joun TTanrtanui, New Zealand. 

1880 ' Lbooe, Lieut.-Colonel W, Vi.ncekt, E.A, Nilitary Barrackt, Hobart, 

« 1877 I LEiinEno, 'S'.,Frtttotrn, Sierra Leone. 

1883 Lb Uriubieb, Cecil J. B., Civil Service, Kaluiara, Ceylon. 

1880 ^ Lb MiittE, Hippoltte, Jc.v., Boae Cottage, Cunpipe, ITauHfitu. 

1887 ' LenseBebq, Tkeodob, North <Jiiov, Briabam', Qui-enslund 
1883 ■ Leonabc, William, ^Moume Clitb, Ticloria, Aanlralia. 

.; 1886 ■ Leslie, Wiilum, O.E., Beliie, BritUh Hondvran. 

1873 I Levey, G. Collins, C.M.Q., Melbourne, Auilralia. 

1877 ; LBVi.f, W. n„ WelUn<ilo<i Nbib Zealand. 

IK82 Lkvv, Abtuub, Mandeville, Jamaica. 

1876 Lewis, iI.l^■ Albeht Q.C Barbados, IVeat Indie*. 
[O 1883 j Le«:8, All-in Welleslet, BaniBtcT-at-Liin, Grenada, Weft Ind!e», 

1881 I Lewis, Louib Lucab, Melbourne, Aunlralia. 

1880 tLEWia, Neil Ellioct M.A., B.C.L., M.P., Ho6arf, Taemania {Oorre- 

Bpoadiog Secrolar; 
1880 I Lewis, Hon Sahukl, M.L.C. Sierra Leant. 
188-1 tLSWjs, THoaAB. i/ofrart, Tasmania. 
[5 1888 LiDBELL, JoBn- M., ISarberlon, Traasraal. 

1883 j LittEi, Sib CiiadleS, Chief Juatice, Bmbane, Qaeentland. 
1883 I LiLLEY, B, M., Barr[Bter-flt-Lttw, Britbane, Queendand. 
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fLiNTON, Thr Bt. Bet. Stdnet, D.D., Lord Bishop of Riverina, Hay, New 

South Wales. 
LiTKiE, Emil M., Kimherley, Cap3 Colony, 
Little, George, Jun., Qeorgetowtiy British O tiara. 
fLiTTLEJOHN, Bo DEBT, J. P., Cape of Good Hope Bank, Kiniherley, Cape 

Colony, 
LiTERMORB, Edward Pike, Rockhampton, Queensland, 
fLiVERsiDGE, Professor A., F.G.8., F.B.G.S., Sydney, New Soith Wales, 
Llotd, Georue, Qtieensland Club, Lrishane, Queensland, 
LocsE, John, care of Colonial Bank, Barbados, 
LooAN, James D., Matjesfontein, Cape Colony. 
Loos, F. G., Colombo, Ceylon, 
LoRiiiER, Charles, Melbourne, Australia, 
LoYEDAT, BiCHAiD Eelset, F.B.G.S., Pretoria, Transvaal, 
LovELL, Dr. Francis H., Port Louis, Maurititu. 
fLoTELT, LiEur.-CoLONEL James Chapman, Adelaide, South Australia. 
fLow, Sir Hugh, K.C.M.G., British Besident, The Residency, Kuala 

Kansa, Perdk, Straits Settlements, 
Lowe, Major Stanley John, J.P., Commissioner of Police, Bechuana* 

land, 
fLuARD, Edward Chaunct, Plantation Peter^s Hall, British Ouiana, 
LucT, Frederick Coebett, Beaconsfield, Cape Colony, 
LuMOAiR, George, Secretarj to the Coandl of GorenrnteLt, &c, 

Curepipe, Mauritius, 
fLTMAN, Henrt H., 74, McTavish Street, Montreal, Canada, 
Lynch, Edward B., Spanish Tovm, Jamaica, 
Lynch, Hon. James A., M.L.C., Bridgetown, Barbados, 
Lyons, Charles, Imperial Chambers, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Lyons, Francis B., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Lyons, Maurice, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Lyitelton, The Hon. and Bey. Albebt Victob, M.A., St, Augustine* s, 

Kiniberley, Cape Colony. 

Maasdobp, Hon. Mb. Justice C. G., Orahamstown, Cape Colony. 
Maben, a. W., Huntingdon Lodge, Heidelberg, Transvaal, 
Macabthub, Abthub H., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Macabthub, Douglas H., J.P., Fielding, Wellington, New Zealand. 
MacBain, Hon. Sib James, M.L.C., Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
MacBbide, Bobebt K., M.In8t.C.E., Director of Pablio Works, Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
Macdonald, Angus, Oeraldine, Ca/nterbwry, New Zealand, 
Macdonald, Beauchamp B., Oeraldine, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Macdonald, C. Falconeb J., Wantabadgery, Wagga Wagga, New Soulh 

Wales, 
Macdonald, Claude A., Wantabadgery, Wagga Wagga, New South 

Wales. 
Macdonald, The Bight Hon. Sib John A., G.C.B., Ottawa, Canada, 
Macdonald, Thomas Mobell, Invereargill, New Zealand, 
Macdouoall, Jambs, Melbourne, Australia. 
tMAcrABLANE, James, Hobart, Tasmania. 

e 
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HUUVILB, GiOBGB M., Messrs. Bibba, Brisht ^ Co., Sydneij, Kevi South 

Wales. 

Meoeiuan, Hon. John X., M.L.A,, Cape Joion, Cape Colony. 
Messehvt, Alfhbp, M.A., Baotor Bo;al College, Maaritiua, 
MEtzoER, JosEFH M., Sierra Leone. 

Ueubakt, Hon. Lodis Hgnkt, J.F., M.L.O., Kiveredale, Caps Colony. 
MiDDLETON, JoEK FiQE, District Judge, Limasol, Cyprui. 
MtVDLeiOK] Vf. H., Durban, Natal. 
MIJ.BB, Qeobqk, Sttmai Hope, liancltester, Jamaiea. 
MiLLEB, JosEFU, BalkuTst, RiOBT Gambia, Wett Africa. 
Mills, Jaues, DuTMdtn, Sem Zealand. 
+M11.L8, TuoHAS, Oharters Toweri, Queensland. 

IS, StB WiLLiAU, Sunvyaide, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Hincntx, Edwabd 0., Cltriitchvreh, Scvr Zealand. 
Minton.Sbs BOUSE, Bet. 0. A. S., Rosedale Hall, Liverpool, New South 

Walee. 
M1BBIELEI18, John D., Puerto Cortei, Spanish Hondurai (vii Ifevr 

Orleans). 
MiTCiiELL, Chibles, Fmtector ot ImmigniDte, Trinidad. 
Mitchell, Libul-Couinbl Sib Charles B, H., K.C.M.G., Governor of 

tho Leetrard IbIbdiIb, SI. John's, Antigua, 
Mitchell, Jahes O., Sydney, Seui South Wales. 
Mitchell, Saucei, St. George's, Qrenada, 
MiTTOBD, Orieles B., AsaiBtftoC Colonial Secretary and Treasurer, 

Sierra Leone. 
MocQ, J. W., Nalnl Bank, Prefrna, Traneraai. 
MoiB, J. M., M.D., Belite, Britith, Hondurai. 
MoiR, Thomas W. G., Prelima, Troinsvaal. 
Molonet, Hon. Caft. Aliased, CM.O., Ooverament House, Lagos, Wtst 

Africa. 
Molteno, John CHAaLEB, Cape Toum, Cape Colony. 
MoNBo Gibson. Plantation Blenheim, British Guiana. 
tMoNBO, MALroLH. OeoTgetoivn, British OuJann. 
+M00E, Geobge 0., Kinberley, Cape Colony. 
fMooKE, Jaueb, Bunhury, Western Australia. 
MooBR, The Bev. Obadtah, Prinoipol Churcli Miesionary Graromax 

Bohool, Freetoum, Sierra Leone. 
iilooiM, W:LLUtt H., St. John's House, Antigua. 
UoBKHEAD, Hon. B. D., M.L.A., Brisbane, Qveenaland. 
MoKQAN, Jakes Vavdhan, Australian Club, Melhoume, Australia. 
tMoEQAN, M. C.| The Bamioos, Kingston, Jamaica. 
tMoREEL, A. H., Idossel Bay, Cape Colony. 
Mobfhett, Sir John, Cummins, Adelaide, South Australia. 
MoRiUN, TaouAa. J.P., Auckland, Nea Zealand. 

[oBEisos, JAUEa, J.P., ira(«r Hail, Quiliford, ITeelem Avetralia 
(CorretpondiDg Seorutarj'). 
tMoBBieoN, John 8., African Boating Company, Durhnn, Natal. 
MoBT, LaIdleT, Sydney, Neuj 8outh Wales. 

MosBLBT, 0. H. Hakley, Civil Commandant, British Sherlro', West 
Africa. 



NoH-Iitaident FeUowa. 



tMoBis, Chablks, Kimherley, Oopa Colony. 

tMoiUH, HuoH, J.P., CAartera Towert, Quemalonil. 

MossE, DKruTY StraaiOK-OEXBBAL CUAsbRR B., C.B., Kinjttan, 3an.aica, 

tUotn^DEN, Battield, Adelaidt, South Avttralia. 

tMoTSET, Hrmbi L., Aiaiatant OoTerntaent Agent, itataU, Ce^lnt. 

HoiLLEB, Babo.-( Sib Fisdinakd Von, K.O.U.G,. F.B.3,, GoverDment 

BotaoiBt, Melbourne, AuMralia. 
MoaaKKiiwE, Artrux L., Ltu Hcfiubu, SatKi Porto, Bam/ii Agrii, 

Boalh America. 
MuiLANK, J., M.D., Sargeon Indian Arm/ . Qauhati, Anan, iTidta. 
"iDLLiiiiN, Hon. TH01IA8, M.O.P., Plantation Vint la Force, Britith 

MuLLiHs, John Fukcis Lini, U.A., 2, JlacLtay Height*, Potii Point, 

Sydney, New South Wain. 
Muu.iNE, Qkunoe IiXNi, M.B., SOD, Xaeqtiarit Street, Svilnoy, Ifew South 

Mu!imo, Akchibat.)), Kingilon, Jatnaica. 
tHuHBO, Hoir. Juila, Arndaie, VUteria, AuitraHa. 
' f MuNRO. John, J. P., Jfentin' Hotel, Xelhoume, Auetralia. 
Md&e, John S., yew Oriental Bank Oorporalion, Madrai. 
UomrHr, Alexandes D., IfelbouTae, Aiutratia. 
UuBPUY, Sib Fbancis, Edfftomb, Sonlh Tarra, Melbourne, Autlralia. 
Hdipht, WiLLiAir, H.D., Kimberleij, Cape Colony. 
HtiBiUY'. Alexe. Keith, Hamilton, Madcatj, Queeniland. 
MvBBAr, Ca\aLs» F. K., M.D., Clareraant, Cape Colony. 

KAY, Hoy. David, M.L.C, A<I«tnul<i, South ^iM(n>(ia 
tMCBBAT, Geoboe J. fi., B.A., LL.B., Maaill, vid AiUlaide, South 

Aaitralia. 

tUuKBAT. James, St, Catharine'i, Ontario, Canada. 
lfiiBiuy,BicnABDW{LtiAii,Ji>H., "Cope l\m(*," Cap* Touw, Capo Colony. 
HrRBAY, William Abchibald, Aruiland, Hew Zealand. 
tHuBBAr-ATNSLKT, HuoH Pebcy, J.P., Chrielrhureh. Jfno Zealand. 
UcBBAV-Patns, Hon. Tuohas L., M.L.C, Maroon, Lojan River, Ipewich, 

Qureniland. 

If UHTON, William A. 

fMuaoBAVE, SiB ANinoxr, G.C.M.O., Qimemmtnt Hovte, Britbane, 

Queermland. 
MusoBATi, Aktboitt, Depatj CammitAoiier, Port Moretby, Nsuj Qtiinea. 
MCSTIBD, JoBK, PlanlalioJt La Bonne Mire, Mahaica, Britith Guiana. 
ICvEBs, Hbbhah, KiitAerley, Cape Colony. 



Kaibn, CHABrEs J., Pourert, Kapier, Ifete Zealand. 

If ASH, William Giles, ATimu de Rio Tinto, Prm-ineia d» Hutlva, Bpain. 

NiTHAic, Alexandrb McDowEt.!., Trevennion Lodge, BL Andrea, 

NiTHAN, Datio J., WiUinijIon, J'eiD Zealand, 
Maihax, D. p., Kingeton, Januiica. 

J. E., WrlUHjIon, Heie Zealand. 
fNiuHE, AKTurB, Macknade, Herbtit Sivtr, ToieutvUU, QuwiuEaai. 
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ii?din, Stn 



Nektbmsh, Hos. M. L., M.L.O., Stellenbosch, Cnp.i C-l ny. 
Nbil, PencivAi. Clay, Duneiin, Neu Zaaland. 

IBB, WiDt,UM. Dur&an, Nalal. 
+NEL30N, FftEDKBlcit. Havoliek, Napirr, Kcui Zi-n'onci. 
irKSBirr, M«ii>ri Bichibd A., .1.1'., Fori Atfiei, Capr Cflony. 
Nbtill, Tbb Bt. aEv. 8, 'I'., D.D., Lord Bishop of Dm 

Zealand. 
lUBEBV, Jakier Cos 110, C.U.G., Mafboums, .4i(9rraliii. 
BWLANn, Habbt OaMAK, Singapore. 
Neituak, HKHHr William, M.K., J.P., Lue'jnoir, JJpm Bourt TTo'cj. 
Nen^AK, Walter, ATlinyton., Sapier, New Zealand, 
Newton, CHABLsg Bead, F.R.M.S., KvTieang, DaTjeeUna, India. 
iSiCBOLS, Abthub, Commercial Bank of ATtttralia, Helboume. Atalralio. 

KOtsoN, W. GsEBHAK, ffa^ord, JMlare Co.. California, U.S.A. 
NiGHTiMGAiiK, FsBCV, Civil Oommiwioner and ResideDC Mftigutnile, 

Capo Town, Cape Colony. 
Niuuo, WiLLiAU, rare of Bank of AuilTaltifi/i, Jfe'jiaum;, A\i»lralia. 
NiKD, PniLiP Hbsbt, Baiter Hops Himse, Brilinh Guiann. 

H, OeobGb H., Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape C'llonii. 
NOAD, Wbllesley J., Oovemment RaiW'oyi, De Aur, C«pa Colony. 
NoBLK. John, Clork o( tho House of Ansembl;, Capa Town, Cnj)* 

Colony (OorrCBpondiiig Secretary). 
tSoRDHeiMBB, Samubl, Toronto, Canada. 
NoRMAK, Qbneeal Sib Henbv W., G.O.M.Q., G.C.B., C.I.E., GnvernmenI 



Hous 



STim 



Noli(tUA¥, HoK. JoUN, Winnipeg, Canada. 

fNoRBis. CAPrAlN R, J., l«t West India Regiment. 

North, HABBf, Board of Eaeculorn, Kimhitrlcy, Caps Colon 
I NoBTOs, Kdwik, J.P., Grenada. 
I NoTT, Bandolfh, Sydney, New Sovth Wales 
1 tNoTCE, F. A., Durban Club, Nalal 



O'BuiN, Henhy Ahthhr, Singapore. 

O'BaiKH, Colonel Bib Jons Tehence N., K.C.M.G., Qouernment Novae, 

Heligoland. 
O'BaiEN, LucitiB B., PreBidenl of the Boyal Canudian Acudoin; of Arts, 

36, Yonge Street Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 

O'CALLAQHAH, COBNELinS. 

OcaSE, ASDBEW, Barberlon Cl«b, Barbartan, Transvaal. 

O'OoKHoa, OwsN LiviNQSTosE, F.R.Met.Soc., Cun-pipe, Mam-itiit$. 

0" Conk OB, Ktchabd 8., Singapore. 

Odlino, Fkascih James, Sydney, Neia South Wales. 

O'Dbiscoll, Flobknce, Brisbane, Queaniland. 

O'Flahebty, Thomas Auoostdb, NaUU Bank, Dwriaa, Natal, 

Officek, WlLLlAH, Toorak, Melbourne, Amtralia. 

.VIE, Hos. Edward D. S,, M.L.C, Tulgiibar, Clarence River, Nev 

South Wales. 

OaiLViE, KeV. CaKoN GeOBoE, Sflndeloseh, Cape Colony. 
OaiLTiE, WtLLtAii F., Tulgiibar, Clarence Ricar, Neia South Wales. 
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M&S 1880 tO'a«AM. TflOMis, AWmimo, m«ni HaJI, JfattBtMTM, Ju**roJia. 
O'Hallouh, J. C, Civil Comrouaioner, Bottritum, Uaurittut, 
OLDttBLD, H. C, Barberton, TraTuvaal. 
1884 Oldum, Joiis-, 51, Chancery Lane, Helboumc. AuitrdUa. 

OtDBUI, SiTHAMM, Imptriai Chamhiri, Adelaide, S<y<ah Auttralia. 
«490 1886 Oliveb, Uos.KicnAaD. U.L.C.,I'unedi..,i/etfZB(ila7i(i. 

O'MiLBT MlcpjiKtB., CiJ/'miaiBiiTit, O'orgctovHi, Bnli.h Otiiana. 
1876 ffJULLKt, Hon. EDwigD L,, AUomoy-GHDeral, Honf Xong. 

O'HoLONY, C. K., B.N., J.P., Town Clerk and Treunrar, BeaeonsAeUl, 

Dftiiii.1,, B. C, KinijsUm, Jamaica. 
3495 1BS6 OstNET, JtUJia, JT^tboumtf, JtxlroJia. 

1879 tOBMOMD, Hon. Frakcii, U.L.C., JU«Iboum«, JtMtratia. 
1881 tOwiONI), Georbe 0., Napier, Nmn Zialand. 

1886 Orpen, Cmiblks Ecfwabd Hebbkst, Atliertun, Oniftiu, Cap* Coienij. 
1878 Obpbn, Fmncis H. S., J.P., DoMslaa, Cape Colony. 

3500 1879 tOu*!", J- M., Cope Town, Cojjb Coloiii/. 

1880 Obbett, JoHlt, Hoj/tHiytrM .Post Office, St. Andrta, Jamoirn, 
1888 Obbobne, UnoiKiE tni<i« Out, 8[(diiHy, A'ciu Souifc IV'aiM. 
188fi OsSOiHE, GEoaac E,, UaUadoiea, Syitnugalta, Qtylon. 

1881 OamSNE, DajIilioN, JuifraZian CJ«t, Sydneii, New Soath ir<il«ii. 
3505 1886 iUMSOUM, JxMtH, Eiiternwick, Melbotirm, AH»lTalia. 

B., B«I>:«, Brituh Handwaa. 

1887 Owen, Major Pebci H'ooifonr/oni;, JiVtc South Wt^ei. 
Owi.f, Sakcel, JfgltouriM, AuitnUia. 

tPAOlK, John, Sarrsjoi'-GeiitiTal, ^eeni, (JoIdCooal Coloim. 
PAaE,AnHCB E., J,P, A'imberfev, C-!pe Colon;, 
fPAINT, nENBYSi.:uoi.*»,J.P., M.P iTaJ.yd/, WoM fi«(ia. 
PlLXIB, JoaEFH, ChritUhMTeh Chib.Canlc'biiry, Xck Xeul'.ind. 
PlkriTT, P. T. J., can 0} Bant (^ .V«d Ztalani, Jildiiiiir, Siutn 



1882 
35>0 1886 
1872 
1885 
1886 

1S84 

3515 1888 






Parkk, EuutsD William, Alice Spriij", Northern Temtors, Son 

, Fkkd Harstnah, U.A., FJI.G.3., J. P., Bairiiter-at'La' 

Btnir ot the CuUiLs. lU'liie, BrilUh Hondarai. 
PabeEB, John U., Lydonburg, Ii-anavaal. 
1883 Paskee, Stiphen S^ASl.£1, J.F., Perth, KMtem Aiulraliu. 

PiEKlK, J. W., CatheriM Mount Etlate.ilonlgifoBaii, Jamaica. 
1878 ^P\gsOiis,CsC[i^MoitgM Station, vii.JSoi,Ujii!,N*u> South Walet. 
3530 1886 TAasoica, Hon J. Lanqdoh GoTenimaiit Itcsideut, Kortbera Trrntoi 
Palmeraton, South AuitraUa. 
ji<:i>M>, TiioHAS, », Eliiahetk Street, iltllmumr, Aaitralia. 
Paieiison Gkoboe a., Freetnam, Sierra Leane. 
.ut.. PatteEson, HoS. jAHKii B., St.L.A., iSAlimrnc, Aunlralia. 
1837 PATTEttsOK, MtLE»,J(iN.. liarriaWr-at-Lnw, cmtii^JIIewr). DahjeUj .V C 
I F«rth, We*tem Aiutralia. 

35*5 1880 I Padl, F. W., Khyber Pom, near Aucklan:!, A'tui Zealand, 
18S8 I Pai'l:nc, Gioboi, Kimberley, Cape Calony. 
1887 ' tPAWSET, Alired, Winchester Pa^, Kitigston, Jamaica. 



lioyal Colonial Imtitute. 



I tPAYNB Frkdebics W., Jcm., Barristor-at-Law, JMun'iitp 

MefbowniB, AviStralia. 
tPAYKB, JoBN- A., Orange House, Lagof, Wtif Africa. 
tPKACOcK, Cai-Eb, J.P., Adelaide, Booth Auttralia. 
tPcAcocK, Hon. J. T., M.L.C., Ckristcharoh, Neip Zealand. 
tPEABCK, B., M.H.E., Wellinijton, Weio Zealand. 
Peabson, Eev. Johx Oeobge, Berbice, British OuUxna. 
Pbabson, Waltee Hekby, CommiBaioner tor Crown Lan^s, Inrere/irijill, 

Nam Zealand. 
Pekl, Jonathan, Durban, Natal. 

tPxiLEBiAO, Hon. Mb. Justice Btibnnk, Psnaii!;, Strailj Settlemmta. 
Peubebton, Srolto H., Barrister- at. Lair, Dontinica, Weil Indiet. 
tPENNEFATHEB, F. W., BarriBtaT-at-Lsw, Adelaitlt Vniverritf, South 

AuHralia. 
PepPIN, FbedebicS, Keroonjola, SL KUda, Mtlbaume, Auetralta. 
PebcITAL, ExlBY, B.A., Qiieim'i Cnlletje, Oeorgetawjt, BriliBh Quiana. 
FeBKtNs, Hon. Patbick, M.L.C., Bntbane, Queentland. 
Pbbm, TaoHig, Hebron, Oriqiuiland Wes', Cape Colony. 
Pebrin, Habbv W., Melbourne, Australia. 
Pebbt, WiLLiAU, Briibana, Quteniland. 
Pbesse, D« Buebh F., Q'itensland Oittb, Brisbane, Queemlan 
Petee, Hon. FbaxK, M.li.C, SI. Lucia, Wett Indiet. 
Peteb, Hon. William SFE.NtirB, M.L.C, Anama, Chriatchurch, New 

Zealand. 

»188a PflABAiTN, Chabi.es, J.P,, LMipwood, Fealhtreton, Wairarapa, Wdlmjton, 
New Zealand. 
1879 Pbabaith, Hon. Eobebt, M.L.O., Bonleott Street, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 
3550 1883 PaiLBKN, Geobgb, Manley Baaeh, Sydrrpij, New Snuth Walet. 

1871 Pqilliffo, His Hos-dub Sib Geobge, Gbief Justice, Bong Kang. 

1S79 Phillippo, Hon. J. C.,M.D.,Sinf sfon, Jamaica (CorrespondiDg Secretary}. 

1687 PHlLLtPS, Chablk» H., HogiaCrar-Qenoral, 'Iriniiad. 

1875 Phillips, Oolkmak, Dry River Station, Wairarapa, Wellington, Sew 

Zealand. 
3555 1882 Phillips, Grobge Bbaithwaitb, Sapermteadsnt oF Falioe, Parih, 
Western Australia. 
1878 Phillips, Ho\. 3. HL, Mi.0., Beliie, Britiih Hondurae. 
1SS4 Pkili-ips, Lionel, Beaconifield, Cape Colony. 
1887 Phulips, Lonia 0., KimheHey, Cape Colony. 

1883 Fi,;keeing, Fbancis HENar, Ghriatehurch, Ne^i) Zealand. 
1881 FiCKEBiNO, WiLi.iAii iLEXAKDBB, O.U.G., ProteoCor of Cliinese, Sin^a- 

I 1887 PiGOTT, Walter Henbt, AUecdale, Albany, Cape Colony. 

^^m 1879 Pike, Chables, G.lt.G., Treasarer of Gold Coaat Colony, Accra, West 
^H Africa. 

^^M I8SS Pike, StEPHeK, Waleremeel, near Ladysmilh, Natal. 

^f 1836 PtLCHEB, ChahlesE., Q.O.,S!/dnat|, Ne'vfioutfi Wales. 

2565 1886 iPiLx,-StxsiYAj.t&isx,Warlei9h, St. Feler, Barbados. 

1884 PiNNOCK, PffiLLIP, Briiba'M, Quesnulttni. 

1876 PiNSKNT, Hob. Mb, Jdstice E. J., D.C.L,, St. John's, Sewjoundland. 



I 



Non-BeHdent FeUows. 



Ixxiii 



Year of 
Bleotion. 

1884 

1884 

S70 1886 

1878 

1880 

1885 



PiEEKZ, Geobob B., M.B., CM. (Ediii.)i Long Lane Houm, Antigua. 
PiTKKTHLT, Jamks William, Belize, British HondMras, 
PiTTENDUOH, W. M., Freetown^ Sierra Leone, 
Plbwman, Thomas, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
PoosoK, Edward, 8t, Kitta, West Indies. 

fPoLLABD, W. F. B., L.E.C.P. (Lond.), M.R.C.8., BuKton District, East 
Coast, British Ouiana, 
1885 PoLLBN, Hbnrt, M.D., Oishome, New Zealand. 
S75 1879 PooLK, J, G., Kiniberley, Cape Colony. 

1885 PoBTBH, Hon. Nxale, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1886 PoTBURT, J. A., B.A., Georgetown, British Quiana. 

1886 Potts, Mosxs A., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1883 tPowBLL, Francis, Assistant Protector of Chinese, Penang, Stra'ts 

Settlements. 
So 1880 Powell, Wilprid, H.B.M. Consul, Stettin, Oermany. 

1887 Powers, Charles, Maryhoroitgh, Queensland, 
1883 PowNALL, Robert Edward, A.B.I.B.A., Sierra Leone. 

1886 Prell, Stewart H., "lona," Toorak, Melhottme, Australia, 
1872 Prbstoe, Hbnrt, Gk>vemment Botanist, St, Ann's, Trinidad, 

'fi$ 1888 Price, Charles Chichelet, C.E., Belize, British Honduras, 
1881 Price, Hon. J. M., Snrreyor-G^eneral, Hong Kong, 
1881 Price, B. M. Bokebt, Melvin, Sittee River, Belize, Britiih Honduras, 

1887 Priestly, A., Federal Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Australia. 

1885 Prince, Freok. Arthur, Mossel Bay, Cape Colony, 
;90 1880 Pritchard, Hon. Charles, M.L.C., Beaufort West, Cape Colony, 

1879 Prowse, Hon. Mr. JusncE, D.W., St. John*s, Newfoundland. 

1886 PuRVES, George H., Melbourne, Australia. 

1887 PuEVEs, J. M., M.A., J.P., 88, Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1888 Purvis, Frederick A., Barrister-at-Law, Tauranga, New Zealand, 



f 



195 1879 
1883 



QuiN, George, General Post Office, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
QuiN, Thomas F. J., Gambia, West Africa, 



1880 
1885 

1884 
km 1H87 
1887 
1880 
1882 
1885 

lOS 1885 
1885 
1880 
1880 
1885 

>lO 1882 
1888 



Radcliffe, Rev. John, Kingston P.O., Jamaica, 

Ralston, Alexander J., Mutual Provident Society, 87, Pitt Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
Rama-Nathan, Hon. P., M.L.C., Colombo, Ceylon. 
Rance, Thomas A., Durban, Natal, 
Randall, Alfred B., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Ra.xnie, D. W., St, John*s, Antigua, 
Raphael, H. J., Box 27, Barberton, Transvaal. 
tRAVENscROFT, HoN. WiLLiAM Henrt, C.M.G., Anditor- General and 

Controller of Revenne, Colombo, Ceylon. 
tRAw, George Henrt, Maritzbwrg, Natal. 
Rawlins, F., F.S.S., Brisbane, Queensland. 
Rawson, Charles C, The Hollow, Mackay, Qaesnsland. 
Read, Horatio, Stipendiary Magistrate, Georgetown, Britiih Guiana. 
Reed, Joskph, Melbourne, Australia. 
Rbid, James, Standard Bank, Malmesbury, Cape Colony. 
Rbid, John, Elderslie, Oamaru, New Zealand. 



Ixxvi 

Year of 
Blectiou. 

2695 1871 

1877 

1875 

1875 

1876 

2700 1885 
1883 

1875 
1877 

1882 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

BusDEX, George W., Melhowmef Australia. 

BussELL, Abthub E., HatoJces Bay, New Zealand. 

BussBLL, G. Grey, Dunediuy Neto Zealand. 

BU88ELL, H. C.f Gk>vemment Astronomer, Sydney, New South Wales. 

BussELL, Hekbt Bobebt, Mount Herbert, Waipukurau, Napier^ New 

Zealand, 
BussELL, John Benjamik, Barrister-at-Law, Auckland, New Zealand 
tBuBSELL, John Pubvis, Wangai, Moana, Wairarapa, Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
BussELL, Philip, Camgham, Victoria, Autitralia. 
BussELL, Captain William B., M.H.B., Flaxmere, Napier, New 

Zealand. 
Btan, Chables, "Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia. 



2705 



2710 



2715 



2720 



2725 



2730 



1881 
1886 
1886 
1873 

1886 
1881 
1883 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1887 
1883 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1882 

1887 
1880 

1876 
1877 
1886 
1881 
1880 

1881 

1881 
1885 
1878 



fSACHSE, Charles, Wall Street 99, Berlin, Oermany. 

Saalfeld, Alfbed, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Sadleb, E. J., J.P., Westmoreland, Jamaica. 

fST. Geobge, Henry Q., Odkridges, Ontario, Canada; and Montpelier, 

France. 
tSx. HiLAiBE, N. A., Immigration Department, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
St. John, Molynbux, Winnipeg, Canada. 
St. Legeb, Fbbdebick Lure, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Salaman, Fbedebick N., 9, Castle Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Salieb, Fbedk. J., Bohart, Tasmania. 
Salier, Geobge W., Hobart, Tasmania. 
Salmon, Chables S. 

Salmond, Charles Shobt, Norman Creek, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Salom, Hon. Maurice, M.L.C, Adelaide, South Av>stralia. 
Salomon, Max G., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Sandeman, Hon. Gordon, M.L.C, Burenda, Queensla/nd. 
Sandover, William, Adelaide, South Auitralia. 
Sandover, William, Jus., Fremantle, Western Australia. 
Sands, Bobert, Marmion, Waverley, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Sandwith, Lieut.-Colonel J. H., B.M.L.I., Head Quarter Staff, Cairo, 

Egypt. 
Saram, J. n. de, Begisfcrar- General, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Sargood, Hon. Lieut. Colonel Frederick T., C.M.G., M.L.C., MeU 

bourne, Australia. 
Sarjeaxt, Henry, Fordell House, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
Sauer, J. W., M.L.A., Aliwal North, Cape Colony, 
Saunders, Henry W., M.D., F.B.C.S., Cape Town^ Cape Colony. 
Saunders, James B., M.L.C, J.P., Tangaati, Natal. 
Saunders, John, Secretary, Table Bay Harbour Board, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony, 
Saunders, Bey. Bichardson, Bector of St. Matthew's Church, Nassau^ 

Bahanuis, 
Saunders, S. P., M.L.A., Nassau, Bahanms. 
Say AGE, Wm., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Sawers, John, Manchester, Jamaica. 



-Vorinujoa, 



IS86 
18M 
1S87 

2740 usa 



«745 IHSi 
1SS£ 

1S8S 

18BS 

a7So 1888 

I 1888 

^^™ 1886 

1881 
1879 



3760 IWS 
1883 
1883 



9765 1884 
1886 
1878 



1875 
L 1880 



Non-Reildeiit Fellows. 



tSlWIKB, Ebsbst EfiWAKu, U.K., C.E., Enjiiic. 

Ooo, Imdia. 
fSivTH, Eon. T. J., UX.C. SUrra Lionc. 

Sitm, EuwiBD, Rivemdala Road, Hauit)uira, Xelbaurnt, Aiutralia. 
t&rAHLiN, Sin Tuouts, K.C.H.G., Capt Toien, C'ipe Cokiny. 
Scjtnn, FaxPEBic I., Qeorgelouin, Briliih Quiaaa. 
ScjiKtll, WI1.LI4N B., Winnipeg, Canada. 
tScHirpiiT, W. L., Pretoria, Tranmool. 
BcaxRiiBBccisa, Hon. Col. T., M.L,C., Cop* Tuwn ; aiiiZ ATin^ ITiKtam'j 

Taum, Cape Colony. 
ScBOLKCiBLD, BiiTHAfcD WiLLUH, Toowoomba, QnttmUnd. 
ScsoobBs, Ho.v. Hknrt B. Pikm, AtComer-Oeneral, St. Oeorpi'i, 

Grenada. 
BcnnK, Fkidkrici. F.Q.S., KimberUt/, Ca^ Cuionif- 
ScnwABACBEB, S., Kimberlt\i, Cape Colony. 
Scott. Hon. UenKY, H.L.C, J.P., Adelaide, South .Jtutrafio. 
Scott. Walteb H., H.liut.G.B., Qreat Southern Kailway, Baeno» 

Jyr«. 
Siu-T, THOKAa H., BHd^tUivm, Barbadot. 
Siablk, Waltki, Cape Toun, Cojw Oelony. 
+Sei>b<fick, Cbablkb F., Cap* Town, Cape Colony, 
Sbobk, Juseph 3., J. P., Saiiannah La SSar,Jamaicn, 
SiLWts', The Richt Ebt. Jobh Bichabdsdn, D.D., Lord Biabop of 

MelaueBiB, itorfoti hland, AHcklatid, Nvw Ztaland, 
SxBDALL, Hon. Walteb J., C.M.O., Oovernmcnl House, Orenada. 
SeeoCOLD. G. P., Sfontreuj, Stciderland. 
tSEBTici, Ho.s. Jahrs. U.L.C, Uilboumu, Atutralia. 
tSiWELL, Hknkv, Trtlamy, Jamaica. 

SuAND, Boh. Cbaklm AttmoB, H.E.C., Tilchw Cnth, Antijna. 
tSHABP, EnuVND, Ilong Kong. 
SbaW, Hksbi B,, KingMton, Jamaiea. 

tSllAir, TboBAs, Woorirf/rite, Camperdoivn, Vieloria, AutlraUii. 
Sbea, 8IB AuBaosR, K.C.ILU., Gortmmtnt Houtr, Kiuiau, Bahamas. 
8HILDO.V, Wli.UA»(, M.D., care of J. Murray White. E>q., 69, Kuotet/i 

Street, a^dnty. Hew BoutK Walei. 
tSBERtox, Edwaid, J. p., Wineltetter Uoiat, Qeralaton, Wettirn 

Auttratia. 
tSBBSiTO.v, QoB. Oeoboe, U.L.O., J.P., Crawley, Wetlem AustrtUia. 
Sdbfbbbd, SoLOMaN, Coratat, Britiih Hnndurae, 
SbePHeRO, WilliaK Labi, Johanntt Stratite, 83, Btutlfart, ITurttmburir, 

Skipstone, Sib Titeopuilds, K.C.M.O., Mariltbury, Xatal. 
SiiEPstoNE, TnBOPHiLUB, C.M.G., U.L.C., Uarittburj. Xiilat. 
Shebloce. William Umuky, Gtor}ttauin, liritUh Ouiana. 
SncBiPT, Hon. B. FrBEKcH, Attoroe<r-OeiierBl, aibraliar. 

'. Tub Hox. Mb. Justice W. Uusoilave, Oeorjeluu-n, Britith 



tSutfPABti, Hon. Sib Sidkxt 0. A.. K.C.M.G.. M.A., D.C.L., 

AdmioiBtrMor of OoTenment, Vrybuiv, Beehvanaland. 
tSntBLBT, Hd.1. LilCBBtRB C, Byka Hall, aarit* Torn P.O., i 



H.U.'i 




Itoyal Colonial Imtituie. 



Shohtbidcb, Bamukl, J.P., Flanlain Oardea River P.O., Jamaica. 

Bhbiuftoh, Walter, Maiajiiro, VupiVr, !fem Zealand. 

SiLLiTOE, RiOHT Ebt. Jl. W., D,D., Lord BUhop of New Westraiiuteiv 

British Cniumbia. 
u, Patbick, KiiabarlBy, Cape Colony. 
Siur.oK, Bev. Philif B., M.A., Bt. Pavi'a ifiaeion Eaate, Gra/tam^fo'i-n^ 

Cape Colony. 
Sims, ALyHED, Adelaide. South Australia. 
BiMMB, Hon. W. K., M-L.C, J.P., Adelaide, Soulh Aiielralia. 

iH, Maxiuiliaii Frank, Colonial Sargeon, Sinjapore, 

rpsoN, EowxnD Flehino, iVetoris, I'rangvaal. 
Simpson, Scbo eon .Major Frank, ABsistanC Colotiial Secretary, Actra, 

QM Coast Colinii. 
SlMl'SuN, Groroe, LoekervilU, Western Avttralia. 

FSON, G. Morris, Australian Clnb, Sydney, tfe'u South Wales. 
Slliao.l, Colin Williav, ifelbourae CliiA, Atutralia. 
SluiON, Jahm, Metboamg, Aimtrdlia. 
SiKSON, E.J.P., Jlelbourm CJub, Australia. 
SiKCbAiR, Arthur, Roalin, flirts, Taamonta. 
Sinclair, Sutherland, Australian Uvsrum, Sydney, Kr[B South Wale*. 
SlTEWKlQUT, Jakes, CM.G., U.L.A., Cap* Tdumi, Cape Colonv. 
SKARBArr, Charles Carlton, Summer Hill, Sydney, New South Walti. 
KiNNEH, Hon. Allah UcLian, lUaident Conncillor, Penanj, Sttaita 
BBUlB«.ents. 
Sladen, Dodqlas, B.W., Melbourne, AialraUa. 

UANE, Alexander, Jfalu'oia Station, New South WaUs, 

LLIE, EoBERT B., 3Ha]ifield, Brisbane, Queet^land. 
Smith, Hos. Mr. Justice Alfred V. W. LnciK, Cyprus. 

rK, CuARLEtj, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
Smith, C. W., Johanneiburg, rramiMial. 
SuiTH, EdStace a., Grafton, New South Wales. 
tSwTB, Hon. Sm Do,\ald A., K.O.M.Q., Montreal, Canada. 

MitH, Hon. Sik £DiriN Thomas, K.U.M.O., U.P., Adelaide, Sautk. 

Australia. 

SuiTB, Hon. Francis, B.L., Poiane Jailge, Cape Coaal, Qold Coaet Coloiiy. 
Bmith, FaAHCiH Gret, NtUianal Bank of AastTalaaia,Mdioume,Auttralia 

TH, George. Georgetoton, Britieh Guiana. 

m, H. Hatei.ock, Port EUiabeth, Gape Colony. 
SutTH, James, BarriBter-Bt-IiBw, Danadin, New Zealand, 

ITH, Jahes Cabwchael, M.L.A., Naiiau, Bahajitai, 
Smith, James Tbetoe, Barkly West, Cape Colony. 
Smith, John G,, Madras OiuS, Madras, Indna. 
Shith, Joseph H., Soalh Auslratian Railuiay Commiasim, Adelaidt^ 

South Australia. 
SuiTH, Hon. Olitib, M.A., Qaaea'a Adrooate, La^ott, West Africa. 
fSMiTH, n. BuaDETT, U.P., J.P., Sydney, New South Wales. 
SuiTH, ROBEBT MURRAY, C.H.G., Melloume, Australia. 
Smith, Thomas, ProTinoial Eagioeer, Pnblio Works DepurtmeDt, Ceylon. 
I-Shith, William, Georgetown, British Oviana. 
Smith, Captain William J., Boyal Moil Steam Packet Company. 



Non-lteaidtnt Fellows. 



1SS7 



3830 


1877 




1878 




1883 




I89S 




188S 


^iS 


188* 




1879 




18S2 




1877 




188* 


9S40 


1886 




1883 




isao 




1881 




1881 


a84S 


1881 




1S81 




18S3 




1883 




1S83 


sSso 


1886 




188! 




IB80 




ISSO 




1888 


»85S 


1880 




1873 




1879 




1887 




1887 


a86c 


1882 




1883 



BaiTU, W. B.. J.P., Kimi«rl*i/. Cafg Oulimv. 

IShitu, Hos.W. F. HitNE8,0.M.G.,IiL.D., Attornoy-Goneral, GtwjeUn'-n. 

\iA (Juiaaa, 
tSltiTU, W. H. W1.BIX, Jahanneiharg, Traiavaal. 

HUTB, C. PiTE«, M.L.A., M.B., C.U. (Edta,). Mowbray, «ear Cape 
Toion, Caps Calony. 
BXVTs, J. A., Clei* of tbe Papeia, lloiue */ Amernhfy, Cape Town, Cap« 

Colony. 
SuTTB. WiLUAH, UX.A., Oympir, Qtuenalatid. 
8n»i>dos, W. D., JTimfcrritfy, Capt Colony, 

Srxll, GKOROf , H.lt.Q.5.E„ New Anuterdam, Burbiee, BHtlth Guiana. 
Shbtd-Kvnkebslt, C, W., Penanj, SIraili SMlemmti. 
Bhowcen. Abtdub, Afalbauma, Australia. 
SoiLLEUX, MoNTioD, TomuvilU, Qutentland. 
SoLoMoi'. Hon. Oeoisb, Kittgttoa, Jamaka. 

80L0MUX, Hon. HicHAxi,, C.H.Q., U.L.O., SivUU, St. Ann, Jamaica. 
Soboaox, Hon, Mi. Jtrsttcs Wiuiut Hkxrt, Kimbtrlty, Cape Ootrnty. 
SoHiBHHIELD, OsciB, Loreoeo MarqH/ii', Dflayoa Bay, East Africa. 
So&tPUUE, J. B., Kingston, Janmica. 
SocTDEV, Hot!. BicHAKD, C.M.Q., 3imlhfi«ld, Flntntltad, Cape CoUny ; 

and Civil Srrviee Club, Capt Tmvn. 
SomnoATK, J. J., Victoria, Britieh Cr^umhia. 
Bfiihe, JamkiH., FrMtovm, Sierra L»n«. 
ISfiS-C'i, Hon. J. BbodIe. M.L.C, Adelaidt, Sontlh Atu'lralia. 
SfeKCEB, FuKcla Hisbt, Johanntihvrg, Traravaal. 
Spicib, KEH!(tmi J-, Ki-ajtlort, Jamaica. 

BrlLSBCBT, TnoMAl Bamiuom, Oolonlkl Surgeon. DalhKnl, Riitr 
Gambia, Wett A/rica. 

Bkokkb, loan C, St. Qtorge't. Orenado. 

SfBioo, Has. Sir J. Oobdon, E.C.U.Q,, U.L.A. Capt Toivn, Cape 
Culony. 

Sfboulb, James H., J.?., fsTidy, Ceylon, 

SqiTiBER, W11.LUM Hebbkbt, Adelaide Club, Adelaide, South Awtralia. 

Stables, eKNBYL.,C.E.,.Vanii, Oija, Ceyltm. 

SuKCLiFFi, F., 175, 81. Jamet Street, Moalreal, Caiuub. 

Stakuins, Joh« WitLtix, J. P., Santa Ritu, Coroml, Britieh Hend^erae. 

8T4NLET, Hekbt C, H.Itut.C.E., Hritbane, Qaeentland. 

tSTlCQUToN, S. T.. M.IhA., EyneabHry, Utllon, Fictoria, AvirfraUa. 

Stbkbe, Hoii. Sis Jahis O. Lbb, M.L.O., Pert\, WiUern AMttralia. 

SteibbI., Geobge, Dmvin Penn, Kinyitoa Poit Office, Jatnaica. 

Stent, Sidmet, C.B,, KinitierUy. Cnpn Colony. 

SiKFHBK, Hon. 8«it[mu* a., U.L.C, 5ydiwy, New South Wain. 

SniPBENS, Hahold, F.B.Q.S., Attoraej-at-lAW, Kimberley, Gape Cotimy. 

tSTEFUBHt, KoUEO, .UufiCrfal, Cunoda. 

SrxFnENS, UAJok-OEnKBAL W. P. (Indik), iieliirMTTie, Avit ratio, 

tSnvEHB, Pbakk, Maritiburg, KaUil. 

BtRTKNs, HlLOBIinAKO W. H., Port Darwin, Northern Terrllory, South 
Atalralia, 

Stbtixson, Qcobqb, Xtlbowrne, Antiralia. 

STit'RKBOK, JuHH, U.IhA., Qu«nWitnd Ciu6i CHiba?)*, ^^nrianrf. 



Royal Colonial Institute. 



'. p. Commia, Esq., ArlinglOH 
F. Oommin, Bag., Arlmgten Villti, 
Kati Eati, 



alh Atmlratia. 



1 BTBWjiitT, ChaeIiKs, W. a,, faro oj 
Dimtdin, Sew ZealoTid. 

BTEffiKT, Edward C., cara of A, 
Diinedin. Seu) Zealand, 
. Stkwari, Gkoeoe VKSKf, J, P., Jfoujit Steuic 

Zealand. 
. Stbwabt, Geoboe, Jun., D.O.L., F.K.G.S., F.B.S. (Canada), '146, S 

Auguatia Street, Quebec, Canada. 
I SrmtiNo, J. Launciswt, M.P., Adelaide, i 

Stockdalk, R. H., Roadeboach, Cape Tmen, 
1 Stone, Hoh. Mb. Justice Gdwabd Alfbid, Perth, Western Austratia. 

Stone, Bobebi S., Jfaurifiui. 

Stow, Feederick, Hoopatadt, Otdtijb Free Slate. 

fSTOVr, P, S. P., Eimberiey, Cape Colony. 

SmwE, Edwin, Posts BeitanU, Cairo, Egypt. 

Stbanack, J. W., Durban, Natal. 
I +STttIC'Kl.iKD BELLA CATENA, OoUNT, Villa Bologna, Malta. 

Sthouss, Caki^ Tietoria, British Calun^ia. 
I tSTRDBES, H. W„ The WilloKt, Pretoria, Tratisvaal. 
I Steutt, Db. Chaelbs EdwaBd, Swedish and Xoneegian, Raibeay, Lvie. 

I Stuaht, M. V. D,, Collector of CnBtoniB, Sierra Leone. 
I Stdabt, HitaARD WiKoriELD, Briebane, Qaeetialand. 
i tSrnAHT, Walter, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Studbolue, JoBn, ChriaUhiirch, 2levi Zealand. 

StudhoLME, John, Jdn., Merivale, Ckriiichurch, }fev! Zealand, 

STDBBioaB, Gborqb, J.P,, Mandnnlta, Jomaica. 

BURTEK, KeV. M„ M.A., Sierra Leone. 

SuTToa, Hon. Fbancis B., flrndiuordinc, Balhuml, Neiu SoulJt Wales. . 
' Shaine, Chaklis 8. de P., The Priory, Qeorgetoum, Britith Quiana. ^ 

Swan, Bobebt A., Qcorgetnwn, Britiih Quiana. \ 

I SwAt.Ni, Josefb Quicks, Mullena River, Britieh Eondwai. 
I SWBTTENBAM, Feans A., C.M.G., The Residenty, Solon jor, 

Bingap..re. 
. tSriiON, J. H., Q.C., M.P., Adelaide, South Amtratia. 

■ SVMON, WiLLiAH, BurriBter-Ot-Law, Adelaide, Smith Australia. 

■ tSTMoNa, Datid, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

i Sywnot, Eichahd W.j Melhournc, AwitraUa, 
I SzczEFANonsiLi, 8. A. Frus, Lemherg, Austria. 



Tait, Jt. M., Stanntore House, Rtmdebosch, Cape Toum, Cape Colony. 
Talbot, Abtuub Puiliip, ABBiatBat Colonial Secretiu-f, Singaport. 

■ TalDot, OioBgb J., J. P., Richmond, Nelson, Nme Zealand. 
Tasnkb, Edward, Invercargill, New Zealand, 
Tanneu, John B., M.tnst.C.E., Director oC Ptiblio Works, Trinidad. 
tTAKNKB, Tbouas, Rix-BTsUa, NopifT, New Zealand, 
Tafkcott, Geobob a. M., Barfciv Weat, Cape Colony. 
Tate, C. J., National Bank, Bloemfantein, Orange Free State 

■ Taiiob, Hon. B. B. A., O.M.G., Colonial Seoretwy, Nasic *W"'V' 
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Taylor, Gioroi Willi im, J.P., 20, Collins Street West, Mttlhoume. 

Taylor, Hinrt Wm., Vurhany Natal. 

fTATLOR, James B., Messrs. H. Eckstein ^ Co., Johannesburg, Transvaal 

Taylor, Josipnus S., Lagos, Went Africa. 

fTAYLOR, Willi AV, Clarendon Street East, Melbourne, Australia, 

Taylor, W. F., M.D., Brisbane, Queensland, 

Taylor, W. P., Pretoria, Transvaal. 

Trbbs, Bbv. William, St. Matth0w*s Vicarage, Auckland, New Zealand. 

fTENNANT, Thb Ho2C. Sir Datid, M.L.A., Speaker of the House of 

Assemblj, Cape Toum, Cape Colony. 
Tbschemakbr, Thomas, J.P., Otaio, Timaru, New Zealand. 
Thibou, Hon. Joseph T., H.L.G., Basseterre, St. Kitts, West Indies. 
Thomas, James, J.P., Coromandel, New Zealand. 
fTHOMAS, John Davies, H.D., Adelaide, South Australia, 
tTHOMAs, James J., Broad Street, Lagos, West Africa, 
Thomas, M. H., OaZlehria Estate, MaduVcelly, Ceylon, 
Thomas, Paul, 16, Avenue Camot, Paris. 
fTHOMAS, Richard D., Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Thomas, Robert Kyffin, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Thompson, Alexander J., Belize, British Hondurcu, 
Thompson, George A., Union Club, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Thompson, Herbert, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Thompson, T. A., M.L.A., Police Magistrate, Nassau, Bahamas. 
Thompson, William, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Thomson, Alpin F., Works and Railway DepL, Perth, Western 

Australia. 
Thomson, Arthur H., Administrator- Oen.*s Dept,, Georgetown, British 

Ouiana. 
Thomson, Jambs, Melboume, Australia, 
Thomson, Jambs, Oeorgetown, British Ouiana. 
Thomson, Surgeon-Major John, M.B., Qaconsland Defence Force, 

Inchcome, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Thomson, Matthew 0., Maldon Downs, Capclla, vid Rockhampton, 

Queensland. 
Thomson, William, M.Inst.O.E., F, C. Avila d Salamanca, Foste Rcntante, 

Avila, Spain. 
Thomson, W. K., Kamesburgh, Brighton, Victoria, Australia. 
Thorne, Cornelius, Messrs. Maitland ^ Co., Shanghai, China, 
TnoRNE, Henry Edward, Barbados, 
Thornton, S. Leslie, Registrar, Supreme Court, Malacca, Straits 

Settlements. 
fTHURSTON, Hon. Sir John Bates, K.C.M.G., Government House, Suvr^ 

Tn wattes, Hawtbey, Registrar, Supreme Coart, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Tiffin, Henry S., J.P., Napier, New Zealand, 

Tilley, Hon. Sir Leonard, K.C.M.G., C.B., G over nrr.int House, FrcderiC" 

ton, New Brunsu:ick. 
fTiNLi.VE, John, Nelion, New Zealand. 
ToBiN, Andrew, Wingadee, Balaclava, Melboume, Australia. 
ToBiN, P. J., Wingadee Station, Coonam'Ae, 2Cfiu S(.ut:i Wale . 

/ 
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Toon, CuAKLKS, C.M.G., PostmaaUr- General and SuperintQndBiit ol ] 

TelGgrapba, Adelaide, South ATutraZia. 
ToMEiNsoM, Ho\, Bamukl, M.L.C, Adelaiie, South AaglraUa. 
Tooth, Bobeet r,ucAa, Sijinty, New South Walea. 
ToFBAU, WiLi-iAij, H., O.E., AtheTutam Clitt, Byiney, New BoMh | 

Walea. 
tlopp, Hon. Jaukb, Jt.L.C, Batharat, River Gambia, West AJHea. 
ToHfliT, Vf., Cape Toiun, Caps Colony. 
TOBLESSB), LlEUTKKAM AbTHDB W., E,N., H.IT 

Ai/jjuila, SitUy. 
ToKROP, Edward C., Qeorsetown, Britith Guiana, 
TosswiLL, Capiain E. G. D., Highfield, Kirwee. 

Zealand. 
tTowN, Hbnet, Kinbtrlcy, Cape Colony. 
iTozBB, Horace, Gyntpie, Qneenjland. 

TRAFfOBD, Hia Honour Q., Chief JoBtioe, St. Vincent, West Indies. 
Tralll, SvBNBi' B., Union Club, Sydnty, Naa South Walea. 

.VBI19, BEKJAUtH, District Magistrate, Toledo, Sritish Ronduirat. 
Travebs, Captain H. sb la Cora, Union Sleamship Company. 
TBKAfHKR, Vf. H., Thaiping, Ferak, Btraiti SetlUmenla. 

:leavan, CiiAELCs W,, Bogid, Balaclava P.O., Jamaica. 
Tbiminqeiah, J. h., Ea-mitton, Bermuda. 

TBimnoHAV, Williab P., The Grange, St. HichaeU, Sarhados. 
TbiUKkR, AleXaMOBB. Baenot Ayres, South America. 
tTsiPP, C. H., Geraldine, Canterbury, Ntw Zaaland, 
Tktpp, L. 0. H.. Christehurcli, Neui Zealand. 
Tbotter, Noel, Penang, Btraiti Settlements. 
Tbowee, Ubejsbbt a., Sydney, Sew South Wales. 
Tbutch, Hon. J, W., C.U.G., Ficloria, British Columbia. 
Tbdtsb, jAHEa Lionel, Beaident Magistrate, KimberUy, Cape CoZ^Dtf. 
Truth, F. J., C.C., B.M., Vnjb^rg, Bechvanalani. 
tTucKKB, Gbobge Alfhed, Ph.D., J. P., Aimandale, Sydaei/, New Soulh 1 

Wale». 
TdcReIi, HeNBT, Wett End, Kimherley, Cap* Colony. 
TursEB, KlDOKB, JnhanneAurg, Transvaal, 

TiicKBB, WiLLiAu KiroEB, Kimberlcy, Cape Colony. 

Tpciktt, J. B., ifMoume, Australia. 

TuLLT, W. Alcock, B.A., SnrTejor. General, Brishane, Quetnuiland. 

Tub.nbd;:L, JAUEa Thomson, J.F.. Adelaide, South Australia. 

tTuENER. Licct.-Coldnbl G. Napjbr, care of Union ilorlgage ^ Ayenc)/ I 
Co., hid,, Melbourne, Australia. 

Tdbneb, Habey, J.F., Somerton, n«or Qlanelg, South Australia. 

j-TuajlEB, Hbnbi Gilbs, Commercial Bank, Melbourne, Australia 

TuBKER, John Hrbbkkt, Victoria, British Cotuiibia. 

tTuBNEB, WiLLiAK S., Chief CommisBOry of TaxatioD, Georgetown, 
British Ouionu. 

TuEKOl'l, EeppeL a., Adelaide, South AuttraZia. 

~TuBToN, C. D., Asiiatant Colonial Secretary, Golii Coast Colony, 

J '■nam, Geougb E., M.D.p Sydney, New Soulh Wales. 
Thohas G., Eimberlcy, Cape Colony. 
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Upinotow, Hon. Sib Thomas, K.C.M.G., Q.C., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape 

Colony, 
Usher, Chjlrles Bichjibd, Belize, British Honduras. 
Usher, Henbt Charles, Belize, British Honduras, 

Valenzuela, Jos^ Maria, Comayagua, Republic of Hondurjis. 

Van der Bibt, Thomas F.B.jAttorney-at-Law.Gra/iamstotim, Cape Colony. 

Van Benen, Henry, Government Laud Surveyor, Barkly West, Cape Colony. 

Vak-Sendbn, £. W., Adelaide, South Australia. 

fVAUGHAN, J. D. W., Suva, Fiji. 

Vautin, CLAVDE,Technological Museum Laboratory, Melbourne, Australia. 

tVEBNDAM, Dr. J. L., Essequibo, British Ouiana. 

tVELGB, Charles Eugene, Begistrar Supreme Court, Singapore. 

Venn, H. W., M.L.C, Dardanup Park, near Bunbury, Western Australia. 

Verdon, Sib George, K.C.M.G., C.B., Melbourne, Australia. 

Verlet, James Louis, Kingston, Jamaica, 

Verley, Louis, Kingston, Jamaica. 

fVEBSTELD, DiBK, J.P., Attomej-at-Law, Bdversdah, Cape Colony. 

Versfeld, Henby. 

tViLLiEBS, Hon. Fbancis John, C.M.G., Anditor-Gtoneral, British Ouiana. 

ViNTCENT, Lewis A., H.L.A., Cape Toxon, Cape Colony. 

VooEL, Hon. Sib Julius, K.C.M.G., Wellington, New Zealand, 

VoHSEN, Ernst, Zanzibar. 

Wage, Herbebt, Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 

Waddell, George Walker, J.F., Australian Joint Stock Bank, Orange. 

New South Wales. 
Wagner, John, care of Messrs. Cobb ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia. 
tWAiTE, Peter, Urrbrae, Adelaide, South AustraUcu 
Wakefield, Arthur, Walilabo, St. Vincent, West Indies. 
Walcott, W. Chase, Barrister-at-Law, Bathurst, River Oambia, West 

Africa. 
Waldron, Derwent,M.B., CM., Assistant Colonial Snrgeon, Accra, Gold- 

CoaH Colony. 
Waldron, James L., J.P., Falkland Islands. 
fWALKiB, Cbitchbtt, Principal Under-Secretary, Sydney, New South 

Wales, 
tWALKEB, Hon. Sib Edwabd Noel, E.C.M.6., Colonial Secretary, 

Colombo, Ceylon. 
Walker, John, care of Messrs. Mason Brothers, Limited, Kent Street, 

Syd^oy, New South Wales. 
tWALKSB, Joseph, MJi.A., Hamilton House, Port Elizah^h, Cape Colony. 
tWALKEB, B. B. N., M.A., FJLG.S., British Sherbro', West Africa. 
fWALKiB, Majob B. S. F., Chief Commissioner of Polioe, Thaipinj, 

Perdk, Straits Settlements. 
Wall, T. A., Accra, Oold Coast Colony. 
Wallacb, James, Chartered Banlc, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Walpolb, Bobbbt S., Secretary to the Wool Growers* Association, 

Melbourne, Australia, 
tWALTiB, Henby J., Dunedin, New Zealand, 
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Walton, John Clarkb, J. T.^ Lady smith. Natal. 

tWANLiss, Thomas D., Ballaraty Victoria, Attatralia. 

Ward, Lieut.-Colonel Charles J., Kingston, Jamaica, 

Ward, Walter J.P., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

Ward, William Curtis, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Ware, Jerry George, Koort, Koortnong Station, Camperdown, Victoria, 
Australia. 

tWARE jJoHN, Tatyoon, YalUi-y-Poora, Victoria, Atutralia, 

fWARE, Joseph, Minjah, Oarramut, Victoria, Australia, 

tWARE, J. C, Talla-y-Poora, Victoria, Australia, 

Warmixgton, Arthur, Mount Pleasant, Golden Spring P.O., St. Andrew, 
Jamaica. 

t Warner, Oliver W., Emigration Agent for Trinidad, 11, 0.arden 
Reach, Calcutta. 

Waterhouse, Hon. G. M., M.L.C, Wellington, New Zealand, 

Waters, William, Addah, Oold Coast Colony. 

Watkins, Arnold H., M.D., F.B.C.S., Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

Watson, Charles Marriott, 22, Collins St. West, Melbourne, Australia. 

Watson, Frank Dashwood, Najera, Assam, India, 

fWATSON, Harrison F., Mutual Buildings, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

Watson, Bobert, C.E., Melbourne Club, Victoria, Australia, 

fWATSON, T, T., Goirt. SoTveyor, Mutual Buildings, Cape Town, Cape 
Colony, 

Watt, George, Tirana Station, Urana, Neio South Wales. 

Watt, William Holden, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Way, E., Sydney, New South Wales, 

Wayland, Charles Frederick Bishop, Dou^la^, Cape Colony. 

Waylen, Al?red R., M.D., Perth, Western Australia, 

Wears, Wm. E. Livingstone, Nawalapitiya, Ceylon. 

fWEAVER, Henrt E., C.B., Club da Engenharia, 6, JRua d^Alfandega, 
Bio de Janeiro J Brazil, 

Webb, The Bight Bev. Allan Becher, D.D., Lord Bishop of Grahams- 
town, Cape Colony. 

Webb, Hon. !Mr. Justice Georqe H. F., Melbourne, Australia, 

Webb, Hon. J. H., M.L.C, Nassau, Bahamas, 

Webster, Alexander B., Brisbane, Queensland, 

Webster, A. Speed, 3, Oresham Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

Webster, Charles, J.P., MackoA^, Queensland, 

Webster, Eben, Port Elizabeth Club, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

Webster, William, Brisbane, Queensland, 

Wego, Dr. John A., J. P., Colreville, Spanish Town, Jamaica, 

Weil, Benjamin Bertie, Mafeking, British Bechuanaland, 

Weil, Julius, Mafeking, British Bechuanaland, 

Weil, Myer, Mafeking, British Bechvunaland. 

Weil, Samuel, Mafeking, British Bechtuinaland. 

Weld, Sir Frederick A., G.C.M.G. 

tWESTBY, Edmund W., Pvllitop ^ Buckaginga Station, New South Wales. 

fWEST-ERSKiNE, HoN. W. A. E., M.L.C, M.A., Adelaide, South Australia. 

fWESTGARTU, Georgk C, 2, 0" Connell Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Westru?, Major Ciurl^s, Oisborrie, New Zealand, j 
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tWBirt, Cdlokbl F. B. F., lit Weit India Hegimtnt, Sitrra htont. 

Whitk, Thk Ten. AbchdiacO!" H. Master, OrakamttiHcn, Capa Colony. 

Whiib, llos. J1MK8, M.L.C., DovhU Bay, St/dneij, Nete South Wain. 

WHlTi, MoNTAGUR W., Cedar Mill, Antigtia. 

tWmtB, RoBBBT H. D., M.P,. Sydiuy, Sew South WaUi. 

iWanz, EiT. W. Moobr, LL.D., S^dticj, Stw South Walti. 

VVbitkuead, PbhcY Durban, llatat. 

WBiinriY, Sib Whliam V.. K.C.K.G., St. John'*, Ntwjouniland. 

WniTHORa, Majob-Qenibal Sib G. 8., K.C.M.Q,, M.L.C, Napier, Nop 

Zealand. 
Watmia, Hoy. WibLUM H., H.L.C, S(. John'i, Antigua (CoirespondinB 

tWHYTS, W. Leblir, Adelaide, South Autlralia. 

iWtClLBUt, H. Aq Beliie, Britiih HonduTOi. 

WiENia, LcDwiG, M.L.A,, Cap* Ton™, Cape Colony. 

WiunT, Hknby LuciSK, Qeorgelovm, BAtieh Cuiario, 

WiLCOH, John Sims, Orahamatotm, Cape Colony. 

Wilkinson, Friderlck, BajTia[cr-»t.LE.w, Mcilnurne. Australia. 

WltKiNgON, W, UlBK^NBRAW A/tulaiile, South Auitraiia. 

WiLKs, JoHK J.l' 107 Colliiit Sti-ftt. W., Melbourne, Auifralia. 

WiLLCocks, KliwAKD J ll., PrinoipftI ot tha TrBiniog Inelitntion, Qecrga- 

town, Briliah Ou^nna. 
WitUAiii. CnARi.K5i. fart o/Mitin. J. D. Ally f Co., BHttih Ouiana. 
WiLMAMB, G, Blackstone, J. P., AMiatBDt Kciidant JUgiBtnte, Kim- 

btrUy, Cape Colony. 
TTiLLiANs, Hon. Mr. Justice Habtlit, MelSourM, Australia. 
WlLLiAKS, H. Wykn, riiri^lehurch. }l,'ic Zealand. 
WiLLIAKB, Wm. JltUM), curd ./ Jleifri. John Parry ^ Co., 66, Chapel 

Street, I'rohrai,, Viclnri'i. Auttralin. 
tWiLLtAUs, ZaciiaBIAH A., Lagm, Wr>( Africa. 
WiLLUHsoN, Hob. Alhasbih, M.I..C., Belixe, BHtiih Sonduiai. 
WiLLlAHBOK, How. GloROB Waltkk, M.L.C, Orenoda. 
Williamson, Jamib, Australian Club, Melbourne, Auetralia. 
Williamson, Samcbl, tare of Union Bank of Auetralia 

WiLKAN, Ubrbebt, CapB IWn, Cape Colony. 

WiLHOT, AlkaNpEB, J.P., arahamnlnu-n, Capr Colony. 

WlLlON, AlbuNDBR, Mount £'»u, Viclnria. A<i,troliii. 

Wilson, David, Cotntni»Bioner Northern Pro*ince, *c., Pert 0/ Brain, 

Trinidad. 
Wilson, Pbedihicb H., Cathmere, Chrietchurch, Kem Zealand. 
Wilson, Jahir, ISimbirrim, Mart,horouj}i, Queenitand. 
Wimos, Jahis, Oriental Diamond Mining Co., Eintberlcy, Caje Colony. 
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Wilson, Hajob Joaa, J.P., Watirtid*, 

Zealand. 
Wilson, Newman, Britbane, Queensland. 

Wilson, John Cbacbom, Caehtnere, Chriilchurch, Neic Zealand, 
Wilson, Ho.v. John N,, M.L.C, Kiipier, Neio Zealand. 
Wilson, Bobibt, Dunedin, Neui Ztaland, 
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Royal Colonial Institvte. 

tWiLSON, Hon. Walter H., M.L.C, Eldon Chambers, Brisbane* 

Queensland ; and Qiieenslnnd Club (Ck>rreBponding Secretary). 
Wilson, Hon. William, Melboumey Auetralia, 
Wilson, William, Harl^a Wharfs Brisbane^ Queensland. 
Wilton, Major J. R. H., Ist West India Regiment, Sierra Leone, 
Winckler, a. R., care of Messrs. Hardie 8f Qorman, 131, Biti Street, 

Sydney f New South Wales. 
tWiNDEYER, Hon. Mr. Justice W. 0., Sydney^ New South Wales. 
Windsor, Peter F., Hebron, Griqucdand West, Cape Colony. 
Wing, Edgar, Hare Street, Echuca, Victoria, Australia. 
Winter, Charles T., Qeorgetown, British Ouiana. 
fWiNTER, Hon. Wm. Irving, M.L.C, Noorilim, Murchison, Victoria, 

Australia. 
WiSHART, William, Kingston, Oeorgetoum, British Ouiama, 
WiTTENOOM, Frederick F. B., Perth, Western Australia. 
Witts, Broome Lake, Seven- HUls, near Sydney, New South Wales. 
Wollaston, Charlton F. B., J.P., Beaeonsfield, Cape Colony. 
WoLSELEY, W. A., Plantation Lv^ignan, British Quiana. 
Wood, B. C, J.P., Fremantle, Western Australia. 
Wood, John Edwin, Orahamstown, Cape Colony. 
Wood, Reader Gilson, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Woodhouse, Alfred., M.E., Sheba Mine, Barberton, Transvaal. 
fWooDHOUSE, Edmund Binqham, Mount Qilead, Campbelltown, Neto 

South Wales. 
tWooDHOUSE, Henry Marriott (Pensian Consal), Australian Club, 

Sydney, New South Wales, 
fWooDS, Sydney Gower, The Treasury, Belize, British UondurcLS. 
WooLTORD, J. Barrinoton, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Woollan, Benjamin Minors, Johannesburg, Transva^il. 
Worsfold, W. Basil, M.A. (Oxon), Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Wright, A. E. Amand., Glenelg, South Australia. 
Wright, Arthur James, 79, Collins Street West, Melbourne, Australia. 
Wright, J. B., J.P., Bendoo, Sherbro*, West Africa. 
Wright, William Frederick, H.M.*s Customs, Umzimhulu, Griqualand 

East, Cape Colony. 
I Wyatt, Alfred, Police Magistrate, Melbourne, Australia. 
Wyatt, Captain W. J. (late Cape Moonted Rifles). 
Wylie, J. C, Lisbon'Befrlyn, Lydenburg, Transvaal. 
Wyllie, Bryce J., Haldumulla Estate, Ceylon. 

Wyndham, Captain William, H.B.M. Consal, Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana*. 
Wynne, Agar, Ballarat, Victoria, Australia. 

Tates, Leopold, District Stipendiary Magistrate, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
Tearwood, Timothy, M.L.A., Edghill, Barbados. 
YocKMONiTz, Abraham, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
fYoNGE, Cecil A. S., M.L.C. Furth, Dargle, Maritzburg, Natal. 
Young, Arbtas, Barrister-at-Law, Adelaide, South Australia. 
tYouNG, Charles G. G., .M.A., M.D., District Medical Officer, New 

Amsterdam, Berbiee, British Guiana. 
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1883 

1882 

1888 

1883 



1887 

3160 1881 
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YouNO, Dayid Alxxandeb, Joneavillef Corosal, British Honduras. 

fTouNG, Horace £. B., Fairymeadf Bundaberg^ Queensland, 

tYouN'o, James H., M.L.A., Nassatf^ Bahamas. 

Young, John, J.P., Sydney^ New South Wales. 

Young, William Douglas, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

fZsAL, Hon. William Austin, M.L.G., Toorah, Melbourne, Australia. 

ZocHONis, Geobge, Freetovcn, Sierra Leone. 

ZwEiFEL, JosUA, The National African Compcnffy River Niger. West Africa. 
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„ Athensdam Glab, London* 
„ Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
,, British linseom, London. 
,, Brown's Free Libraiy, Liverpool. 
„ Cambridge University Library. 
„ Garlton Clnb, London. 
,, Gastle Mail Packets Co., London. 
„ City Liberal Clab, London. 
„ Colonial College, HoUesley Bay, Suffolk. 
„ Colonial Office, London. 
„ Crystal Palace Library. 
„ East India Association, London. 
„ Free Pablio Library, Barrow-in-Forness. 
„ „ Birmingham* 

„ „ Bradford. 

„ „ Bristol. 

„ „ Chelsea. 

„ „ Darlington. 

„ „ Derbv. 

„ „ Dumbarton. 

„ „ Dundee. 

,, ,, jjeouB. 

„ „ Manchester. 

„ „ Norwich. 

„ „ Nottingham. 

„ „ Oldham. 

„ „ Plymouth. 

„ „ St. Margaret and St. John, West* 

„ „ Sheffield. [minster. 

„ „ Swansea. 

„ Guildhall Library, London. 
\ „ House of Commons, London. 

^ „ House of Lords, London. 

\. „ Institute of Bankers, London. 

Institution of Civil Eng^eers. 

Intelligence Department, War Office. 

London Institution. 

London Library. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow. 

National Club, London. 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co., London. 

Peoples' Palace Library, London. 

Boform Club, London. 
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The Bojal Asiatic Society, London. 

B<^»1 Engineer InBtitnte, Chatham. 

Royal Garden!, Kew. 

Boyal Geographical Society, London. 

Boyal Statistical Society, London. 

Boyal United Service Institution, London. 

Scottish Geographical Society, Edinburgh. 

Society of Arts, London. 

Stirling and Glasgow Pnblic Library. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 

Victoria Institate, London. 



COLONIES. 

Britisb North Amibica. 

The Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. 
„ Legislative Assembly, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
„ Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick. 
„ „ „ Newfoundland. 

„ „ „ Ontario. 

Prince Edward Island. 






„ „ „ Quebec 

„ ,, „ Yictoria, British Columbia. 

„ Bureau of Statiscics, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

„ Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

Council of Arts and Manufactures, Montreal. 

Geographical Sodetv, Quebec. 

Geological Survey of Canada. 
„ Hamilton Association. 

„ Historical & Scientific Society of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
„ Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 
„ Literary and Scientific Society, Ottawa. 
„ MacLeod Historical Society, Alberta, N.W.T. 
„ McGill University, Montreal. 

Mechanics' Institute, Victoria, British Columbia. 

Mercantile Literary Association, Montreal. 
„ Nova Scotia Historical Society. 
„ Public Library, Toronto. 
„ Queen's University, Kingston. 

University of Toronto. 

University Library, Winnipeg. 
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Australian Colonies. 

NettJ South Wales, 

The Australian Museum, Sydney. 

„ Engineering Association of New South Wales. 

„ Free Public Library, Bathurst. 
„ „ Newcastle. 

„ „ Sydney. 

„ Geographical Society of Australasia. 

„ Houses of Parliament, Sydney. 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Albnry. 

„ Boyal Society of New South Wales. 

„ School of Art, Grafton. 
„ „ Maitland West. 

,> n WoUongong. 
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Queensland, 

The.HouBes of Parliament, Brisbane. 
„ School of Art, Bowen, Port Denison. 
I, • y, .Brisbane. 

,» ), Ipswich. 

„ ,9 Rockhampton. 

South AuatraZia, 

The Houses of Parliamenti Adelaide. 
„ Philosophical Society, Adelaide. 
„ Public Library, Adelaide. 

Tasmcmia, 

The Houses of Parliament, Hobart. 
„ Mechanics' Institute, Launoeston. 
f „ Public Library, Hobart. 

,, „ Launceston. 

„ Boyal Society of Tasmania. 

Victoria. 

The Houses of Parliament, Melbourne. 

„ Athenaeum and Barke Museum, Beech-worth. 

„ Mechanics* Institute and Athenssum, Melbourt.o. 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Sale. 
„ f, Sandhurst. 

„ „ Stawell. 

„ Public Library, Ballarat. 
„ i, Gastlemaine, 

i> I, Geelong. 

„ „ Melbourne. 

„ Boyal Society of Victoria. 

Western Australia. 
The Houses of Parliament, Perth. 

Nkw Zxalanu 

The Houses of Parliament, Wellington. 
„ Auckland Institute. 
„ Canterbury College, Christchurch. 
„ New Zealand Institute, Wellington. 
„ Public Library, Dunedin. 
„ „ Wellington. 

Cape Colony. 

The Houses of Parliament, Cape Town. 
„ Chamber of Commerce, Cape Town. 
„ „ „ Port Elizabeth. 

„ Public Library, Cape Town. 
,, ,, Grahamstown. 

„ „ Kiml-erley, Griqualand West. 

Port Elizabeth. 



Natal. 

The Honses of Parliament, Pietermaritsburg. 
„ Public Library, Durban. 
„ „ . „ Pietermaritzburg. 
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West Indies. 

The Free Publio Library, Antigua. 
„ Free Library, Barbados. 
„ Court of Policy, British Guiana. 
„ Houses of Parliament, Grenada. 
„ Jamaica Institute. 
„ Victoria Institute, Jamaica. 

Mauritius. 
The Public Library, Port Louis. 

India. 
The Agri-Horticultural Society of Madras. 

Cetlon. 
The Boyal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch). 

Straits Settlements. 
The Boyal Asiatic Society (Straits Branch). 

AUSTBIA. 

The Greographicol Society, Vienna. 

Gericant. 

The Imperial German Government. 
Dentschen Kolonialvereins. 

Holland. 

Koninklijk Institunt voor de Taal-Land-en Volkonkunde 
Van Nederlandsch-IndiS. 

United States. 

The Department of State, Washington. 
„ Smithsonian Institution „ 
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EOTAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE, 



'$tx Pitjcsty's ^o^nil €.\mUx of Inrorponfiim. 

DATED 2Grn SEPTEMBER, 1882. 



Victoria, ty the grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Bntain and Ireland, Queen 
Defender of the Faith, Empress of India, CO flll tO 
iDbOnt these Presents shall come Greeting. 

IHfJCCCaS Hi3 EoYAL Highness Albert Sdward, 
Prince of Wales, K.G., and His Gbaoe the Duke 
OF Manchester, K.P., have by their Petition, humbly 
represented to us tliat they are respectively the President 
and Chairman of the Council of a Society established in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight, 
and called by Our Eoyal Authority the Royal Colonial 
Institute, the objects of which Society are in varioas 
ways, and in particular by means of a place of Meeting. 
Library and Museum, and by reading papers, holding 
discussions, and undertaking scientific and other 



Charter, xctU 

eDqniries, as in the snid PetitioD mentioned, to promote 
the increaBe and diffusion of knowledge respecting as 
well Onr Colonies, Dependencies and PosBessions, as 
Our Indian Empire, and the preservation of a permanent 
miion between the Mother Conutry and the Tarions 
parts of the British Empire, and that it would enable 
the Baid objects to be more effectually attained, and 
would be for the public advantage if "W'e granted to Hia 
Royal Higlmoss Albert Edivakd, Pkince of Wales, 
K.G., William Dkogo Moktagd, Duke op Manchester, 
K.P., and the other Fellows of the said Society, Our 
Boyal Charter of Incorporation. 

3nD tdbCtcas it has been represented to Us tliat the 
said Society has, since its estahlishment, sedulously 
pursued the objects for which it was founded by 
collecting and diffusiug information ; by publishing a 
Journal of Transactions ; by collecting a Library of 
Works lelating to the British Colonies, Dependencies 
and Possessions, and to India; by forming a Museum 
of Colonial and Indian productions and manufactures; 
and by undertaking from time to time scientific, literary, 
statistical, and other inquiries relating to Colonial and 
Indian Matters, and pubUshlng the results thereof. 

K5otD knoto ge timt We, being desirous of en- 
couraging a design so laudable and salutary, of Our 
especial grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, have 
wilJod, granted and declared, and DO by these presents 
for Us, Our heirs and successors, will, grant and declare 
Jl manner following, that is to say: — 



Eoyal Colonial Inititatc. 

1. His Royal HiaHKEsa Albeet Edward, Prince 
OF Wai,i:s, and His Grace the Ddke of Makohesteb, 
and such other of Our Loving Siibjeeta as now are 
Fellows of the said Society, or shall from time to time 
be duly admitted Fellows thereof, and their successors, 
are hereby constituted, and shall for ever hereafter be by 
virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate 
by the name of the Eoyal Colonial Institute, aud 
for the 'purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, 
shall have pei-petual succession and a Common Seal, 
with full power and authority to alter, vary, break, 
and renew the same at their discretion, and by the 
same name to sue and be sued in every Court of Us, 
Our heirs and successors, and be for ever able and 
capable in the law to purchase, receive, possess, hold 
and eujoy to them and their successors, any goods and 
chattels whatsoever, and to act in all the concerns of 
the said body politic and corporate as effectually for 
alt purposes as any other of Our liege subjects, or any 
other body politic or corporate in the United Kingdom, 
not being under any disability, might do in their re- 
spective concerns. 

2. Cbc ©opal iffolonial institute (in this charter 

hereinafter called the Institute) may, notwithstanding 
the statutes of mortmain, take, purchase, hold and enjoy 
to them and their successors a Hall, or House, and any 
such messuages or hereditaments of any tenure as may 
be necessary for carrying out the purposes of tha 
Institute, but so that tlie yearly value thereof to be 
computed at the rack reut which might be gotten for the 
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Dae at the time of the purchase or other acquisition, 
"and including the site of the said Hall, or Hoase, do 
not exceed in the whole the sum of Tes Thousand 
PoDSDS. 3nD GHc Do hereby grant Our especial 
Licence and authority unto all and every person and 
persona, bodies pohtic and corporate (otherwise com- 
jetent), to grant, sell, alien and convey in mortmain 
mto and to the use of the Institute aud their successora 
iny messua^'es or hereditaments not exceeding the annual 
value aforesaid. 



3. ^itete shall ba a Council of the luatitute, and the 
said Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be 
held in accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject 
to the provisions of this Our Charter, have the entire 
management and direction of the concerns of the 
Institute. 

4. ^fjCfC shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and a Secretary of the Institute, The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and not less than twenty Councillors ; and the Secretary 
if honorary. 



5. Hia Royal Highness Albert Edward, Pbisce 
OP Wales, shall be the first President of the Institute, 
and the other persona now being Vice-Presidents and 
Members of the Council of the Institute shall be the 
first Members of the Council, and shall continae such 
until an election of Officers is made under these 
nts. 
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6. 3 General Meeting of the FeJlows of the lastitnte 
shall be held once in every year, or oftener, and may be 
adjonrued from time to time, if necesaary, for the 
following pnrposes, or any of them : — 

{a} The election of the President, Vice-Pre9idents, 
Treasurer^ and other Members of the Council. 

(h) The making, repeal, or amendment of mlea 
and bye-laws for the Government of the Institute, 
for the regulation of its proceedings, for the 
admission or expulsion of Fellows, for the fixing 
of the number and functions of the Officers of the 
Institute, and for the management of its property 
ftnd business generally 

(c) The passmg of any other necessaiy or proper 
resolution or regulation concerning the affairs of 
the Institute. 



7. CfjC General Meetings and adjourned General 
Meetings of the Institute shall take place (subject to 
the rules of the Institute and to any power of convening 
or demanding a Special General Meeting thereby given) 
at such times as may be fixed by the Council. 

8. C&C existing rules of the Institute, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall continue in force 
nntil and except so far as they are altered by any 
General Meeting. 

9. C{)C Conncil shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Inntitute, and 



By mfmage and soperintend all other affairs of tho 
Institnle, and appoint and dismiss at their pleasure all 
ealaried and other ofScers, attendants and servants as 
they may think fit, and may, subject to these presonta 
and the rules of the Institute, do all such things aa 
shall appear to them neceasary and expedient for 
giving effect to the objects of the Institute. 

10. CbE Council shall once in every year present to 
a General Meeting a report of the proceedings of the 
Institute, together with a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, and of the financial position of the Institute, 
and every fellow of the Institute may, at reasonable 
times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Institute. 

^^Ul. C|)£ Council may, with the approval of a General 
^^Bteting, from time to time appoint fit persons to be 
!mi8tees of any part of the real or personal property of 
the Institute, and may make or direct any transfer 
of such property necessary for the purposes of the trust, 
or may at their discretion take in the corporate name of 
the Institute Conveyances or Transfers of any property 
capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sole, mortgage, incumbrance or other disposition of any 
hereditaments belonging to the Institute shall be made 
onless with the approval of a General Meeting. 



12. jQo Eule, TS^je'lato, Resolution or othei 

proceeding shall be made or had by the Institute, or 
f meeting thereof, or by the ConncU, contrary to the 
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General Scope or tme intent and meaning of this Onr 
Charter, or the laws or statutes of Oar Eealm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be 
void* 

{n WiitnZfili whereof We have caused these Our 
Letters to be made Patent. 

CiOitncSS Ourself at Our Palace at Westminster, the 
Twenty-sixth of September in the Forty-sixth year of 
Our Beign. 
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Corrected up to the Annnal Meeting, 2lBt February, 1888. 



Objects and Constttution. 

1. The Royal Colonial Institute is established to provide a 
place of meeting foi all gentlemen connected with the Colonies 
and British India, and others taking an interest in Colonial and 
Indian affairs ; to establish a Beading-room and a Library, in 
which recent and authentic intelligence upon Colonial and Indian 
subjects may be constantly available, and a Museum for the col- 
lection and exhibition of Colonial and Indian productions; to 
facilitate interchange of experiences amongst persons representing 
all the Dependencies of Great Britain; to afford opportunities 
for the reading of Papers, and for holding discussions upon 
Colonial and Indian subjects generally ; and to undertake scientific, 
literary, and statistical investigations in connection with the 
British Empire. But no Paper shall be read, nor any discussion 
be permitted ta take plac», tending to give to the Institute a party 
character. 

2. The Institute consists of Resident, Non-Resident, and 
Honorary Fellows. 

8. The Institute shall not make or distribute any gift, dividend,^ 
division, or bonus, in money, unto or between any of its Fellows. 

4. The government of the Institute, and the management of all 
its concerns, are entrusted to the Council, subject to the Rules 
of the Institute. 

5. Every Resident Fellow shall be eligible to fill any of 
the offices in the Council 
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6. The Council shall be chosen from the Resident Fellows, and 
shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents (not exceeding twenty), 
four Trustees, twenty-four Councillors, a Treasurer (who shall also 
be, ex'officio, a Trustee), and a Secretary (when honorary). The 
Council shall have power to fill up any vacancies occurring in the 
above offices during the interval between the Annual Meeting ; such 
ad interim appointments to be subject to confirmation at the next 
succeeding Annual Meeting. 

7. A portion of the Council shall retire periodically, but be 
eligible for re-election, viz., the President every second year, and 
one-fourth of the Vice-Presidents and one-fourth of the Council- 
lors every year in rotation ; the names of those so retiring to be 
previously announced by the Council, as hereinafter provided. 

8. If any Councillor shall fail to attend the Meetings of the 
Council for six consecutive calendar months, except by leave of 
the Council, the office of such Councillor shall thereupon become 
vacant. 

Admission, &c., of Fellows. 

9. Every gentleman desirous of admission into the Institute as 
a Fellow must be proposed and recommended according to the 
form No. 1 in the Appendix hereto ; and such recommendation 
must be subscribed by two Fellows at least, one of whom must 
certify his personal knowledge and approval of such candidate. 

10. The certificate thus filled up shall be delivered to the 
Secretary, and shall be exhibited in a conspicuous place in the 
Booms of the Institute, for at least one week previous to election, 
in order that any Fellow objecting to the Candidate may commu- 
nicate with the Council thereon. 

11. The election of Fellows is entrusted to the Council, and the 
names of those so elected shall be regularly announced from the 
chair at each Ordinary Meeting. 

12. Notice of Election shall be sent within three days to every 
newly-elected Fellow, together with a copy of the Bules of the 
Institute, and a list of the Fellows. But no election of a Fellow 
shall be complete, neither shall the name of any person so elected 
be printed in any list of the Institute, nor shall he be entitled to 
exercise any of the privileges of a Fellow, until he shall have 
paid his admission fee and first year's subscription, or compounded 
for the same as hereinafter provided for ; and unless these pay- 
ments be made within three calendar months from the date of 



election, snoh e)eotioii shall be void ; this time may, however, be 
extended at the discretion of the Cotmcil. 

18. Gentlemen resident in the Colonies or India may be elected 
as Non-Residont Fellows in the same manner as Resident Follows. 
8honld any suoh Non-Resident Fellow come to tlia United King- 
dom permanently to rosiiile, he shall be required to pay an Admis- 
sion Fee of Three Ponnds (less the sum, if any, paid by liim ae an 
Admi8§ion Fee on election as a Non-Resident Fellow), and become 
a Resident Fellow of the Institute. 

14. The Council shall have the power of appointing as Honorary 
FelJowa, Foreigners or Colonists of distinction, or other persoDS, 
whoae association with tlie Institute may be considered advan- 
tageous ; but such Honorary FcUowa shall not be entitled to vote 
nor fill any office in the Institute. 

15. A^iy Fellow may withdraw from the Institute by signifying 
his wish to do bo by letter, addressed to the Secretary at the rooms 
of the Institute ; provided always that sucti Fellow shall continue 
to be liable for his annual subscription for tjie year In which he 
signifies his wish to withdraw. He siial! further continue liable 
for such annual subscription until be shall have discharged all 
sums, if any, due by him to the Institute, and shall have returned 
all books or otiier property borrowed by him of the Institute ; or 
shall have made full oompensatiou for the same, if lost or not 
forthcoming. 

16. Whensoever there shall appear to be cause for the expulsion 
of any Fellow of the Institute, the subject shall be laid before the 
Council, and if a majority of the Council shall, after due delibera- 
tion, determine by ballot to propose to the Institute tlte expulsion 
of such Fellow, the President shall in that case, at a Special Meet- 
ing of the Institute summoned for that purpose, announce from 
the chair such determination of the Council. The Meeting shall 
thereupon proceed to determine the question by ballot, and on its 
appearing that two-thirds of the Fellows present have voted for the 
expulsion of the said Fellow, the President shall proceed to cancel 
Ms name in the Register. 

tFsBS AND SuSBCBtPTlOKS, 
7. Every Resident Fellow shall, on his election, be required to 
pAy TLrt'C Pounds as his admission fee, and Two Pounds as his 
annaal snbscription for the year ending on the Slst December then 
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nest ensuing ; or be may compound for his annual subseriptionf 

either at his entrance by the payment of Twenty Pounds, or after 
the payment of five or more annual BuhscripUone, by the payment 
of Fifteen Pounds. 

18. Every Non-Resident Fellow shall, on his election, be required, 
to pay One Guinea as hi^ Admission Fee, and One Guinea as bis 
Annual Subscription for the year ending the Slst December thez 
next ensuing; or he may compound for such subscription by thoi 
payment of Ten Pounds. Any Non-Kesident Fellow who shall have 
become a Resident Fellow and wishes to compound, maydosoby th« 
payment of Twenty Pounds, or, if he shall have compounded as a 
Non-Resident Fellow, by the payment of the same sum as woulc^ 
have been required from a Resident Fellow, deducting the amonnt 
already paid on his compounding as a Non-Resident Fellow, 

19. Any Resident Fellow absent from the United Kingdom for' 
the whole of any calendar year, shall be liable to pay the Non- 
llesident Fellow's subscription of One Guinea only, if bo shall have 
given notice in writing to the Secretary of his intended i 

20. On and after January 1, 188fi, any Non-Resident Fellow arriT- 
ing in the United Kingdom, shall pay the Resident Fellow's subscrip- 
tion of Two Pounds per annum {less the amount already paid as a 
Non-Resident Fellow for that year), and shall continue to pay the 
same during his temporary stay in the United Kingdor 

21. All subscriptions shall be due and payable on the lot at 
January in each year. 

22. No Fellow shall be entitled to vote or enjoy any other pri- 
vilege of the Institute so long as he shall continue in arrear. 
Honorary Fellows are not required to make any payments. The 
amount of Annual Subscription to be paid by Fellows absent from 
England, or joining late in the year, or for a limited time, may be 
varied by the Council. 

22a. a List of the Fellows who ehaU be in arrear at the time of 
the Annual Balance of the Aecounts of tlie Institute shall be laid 
by the Treasurer before the Auditors to be certified by them. 

23. Once in every year the name of every Resident Fellow in 
arrear for three months, or, in the case of a Non-Eesident Fellow, 
or twelve mouths, together with a statement of the arrear, shall 
be reported to the Council by the Finance Committee, and 
immediate notice of the same, with an account of such arrear, 
shall be forwarded to every Fellow at his last known addi'ess whose 
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Qftme shall have been so reported. If Uie arrear be not paid 
within one calendar month, or. In the case of a Nou-Beaident 
Fellow, within twelve calendar months from the date of such 
notice, or within such further time as the Coancil may fisrant upon 
special csuBO to them shown, the name of the Fellow so reported, 
together with a statement of the arrear, shall he suspended in the 
Booms of the Institute. If the arrear shall not be discharged 
within tliree months after such suspension, the Council may 
*~^ the name of such Fellow &om the list of Fellows. 

Council. 

84. The President, two Vice-Presidents, or any four Councillors, 
may at any time call a Special Meeting of the Council, and when 
such Meeting is to be held, every Member of the Council residing 
in the United Kingdom shall be summoned by notice speci^fing the 
object thereof. 

25. In all Meetings of the Council five shall be a quorum ; and 
all questions shall he decided hy open vote, unless a ballot be 
demanded by any three Fellows present. 

26. Minutes of the proceedings of every Meeting of the Council 
shall be taken during their progress, in a rough book, by the 
Secretary, or, in case nf his absence, by a Fellow present, whom 
the President or Chairman sliall appoint Ear the occasion ; they 
shall be afterwards copied into a fair Minute-book to be kept for 
that purpose, read at the next Meeting of the Council, and when 
confirmed, signed by the President or Chairman. 

27. The Accounts of the Institute shall be from time to time 
examined by the Council, who shall present and cause to be read 
to the Annual Meeting a complete statement thereof, together with 
a report on the general nETairs of the Institute during the preceding 
year. 

28. The Council shall, from time to time, publish the proceed- 
ings and transactions of the Institute, and accompany them with 
maps, papers, and other matter, as occasion may require. 

29. Each Fellow shall be entitled to a copy of the publications 
of the Institute ; but tlie mode of distribution shall be decided by 
the Council. 

80. The Council shall, so soon as convenient, cstabhsh a Library, 
Beading-room, and Museum, to wliich all Fellows, and strangers 
provided with an order from a Fellow, shall be admitted, under 
meh restrictions aa may appear to the Conncil necessary. 
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81. The Council may appoint persons, not being Members of the 
Council, to be salaried Ofl&cers, Clerks, or Servants, for carrying on 
the necessary concerns of the Institute, and may define the duties 
to be performed by them respectively ; and may allow to them 
respectively such salaries, gratuities, and privileges as to the 
Council may seem proper; and may suspend or discharge any 
Officer, Clerk, or Servant from office, whenever there shall seem to 
them occasion for so doing. 

82. The Council may appoint in any Colony or Dependency of 
the British Empire, one or more Fellows as Corresponding Secretary 
or Secretaries. 

Committees. 

88. There shall be three permanent working Committees of 
Council, namely : 1st, Finance and House ; 2nd, Library and 
Museum ; 8rd, Papers and Publications. 

84. Twice at least in each year a Committee of the Council shall 
examine, in detail, the state of the Household, the Secretary's 
department, and the degree of care displayed in keeping the Official 
Books, the Library, the Museum, &c. 

85. The Council may refer particular subjects to Committees, 
and such Committees shall report to the Council the result of 
their proceedings. The President, Chairman of the Council, and 
Secretary (when honorary) shall, ex officio, be Members of such 
Committees. 

86. All Committees shall be appointed by the Council. 

87. No act, order, or resolution of any Committee shall bind the 
Listitute unless it be done or made by the direction and authority 
of the Council, or be ratified by them. 

88. It shall be competent for the Council to invite the co-opera- 
tion of persons, not Fellows of the Institute, but who have special 
knowledge of any particular subject, and to place such persons on 
any Committee which may be appointed. 

President. 

89. The President presides at all Meetings of the Council and of 
the Fellows. The Council may elect a Chairman of the Council, 
who shall preside in the absence of the President. In the absence 
of the President, and of the Chairman of the Council, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, or one of the Members of the Council, shall supply 
the place of the President or Chairman of the Council. 
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I. It ia the PrfiBidcnt'a duty to oarry out tlie Rnlos of 
atute, to see that all the Officers of the Inetitate, aad MemberB 
of the Council and of Committees, perform tho dntlca aesigned 
or undertaken by them respeotively ; to caU for ReportB and.i 
Accounts from Committece and persons; to cnuse of Lis own 
aathority, and when necessary, Special Meetings of llie Couucil 
and of the Committees to be summoned, and to propoBC, fi'om time 
to time, to the Council such meajiures as ehall appeal' to him 
iducivo to the welfare of the lustitnte, 

41. It ia bis duty, conjointly ^lith the Council, to consider and 
Ave on the names of Fellows who are to be recommended at the 

AuDUftl Meeting to fill up all vacant offices. 

42. When prevented from being present at the Meetmgs of the 
Fellows or Council, or from otherwise attending to the current 
business of the Institute, he will be expected to give timely notice 
thereof to tho Chau'raan of Council or to one of the Vice- Presi Jen ta, 
or, in their absence, to some other Member of the Council, or to 
the Secretary, in order that his place may be property supplied. 

48. The President, or, in bis absence, the Chairman for the time 
being, shall have power to rale and regulate the discnssions arising 
at any Meeting of the Institute. 

44. In all Meetings of the Institnte and Council, except in the 
cases otherwise provided for, the decision of a majority of the 
Fellows voting shall be considered as a decision of the Meeting, the 
President or Chairman Laving a casting vote, in addition to hia 
own vote, 

Tbeaslbeb. 

46. The Treasurer is, ex officio, one of the Trustees of the 
Institute ; and the funds of tlie Institute shall be vested in his 
name and in thoso of the other four Trustees. 

46. Tije Treasurer has special charge of all Accounts, and slmll 
see to tlie collection of all sums of money due to the Institute, 
kh, when received, shall be immediately paid to the Bankers oi 

• Institute. 

Al- Id concert with the Bccretary, the Treasurer shall keep a 

B^tttM Fellows of the Institute, with the name and address of 

nttely set forth, which List, wilh all Books of Account, 

a the table at every Ordinary Meeting of the Council. 

Id. Bfl shall pay all accounts due by the Institute, as soon ae 
they have been examined and approved by the Council. But no 
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drafta on its Bankers shall be payable unleBS signed bj two of the 
Comtcil and countersigned by the Secretary ; and the accounts of 
the Treasurer shall bo annually audited by two Fellows, one 
selected from the general body of the Fellows and one from the 
CounciJ, proposed by the President or Chairman, and approved by 
the flcBt Ordinary Meeting heldafter the 1st of January. 

ORoraARY Meetikob. 

49. The Ordinary Meetinga shall he held on such evenings, and 
at such hour, aB may from time to time be fiied by the Council. 

60. Visitors, if introduced by Fellows, may be present at the 
Ordinary Meetings, such privilege of introducing Visitors being 
limited to one onfy Cor each Fellow ; but should a Fellow desire 
to introduce a second visitor, he can obtain from the Secretary el 
special cord of admission. 

51. At the Ordinary Meetings the order of proceedhigs shall be 
as follows : — 

A. The Minutes of the last Mi;eting to be read, and, if theit 

accuracy be not questioned by the Meeting, to be signed by the 

President or Chairman. 

ii. Election of Candidates to be announced. 

C, Papers and Communications to be read and discussed. 

62, At the Ordinary Meetinga of the Institute nothing relating 
to its Bules or Management, except as regards the election of 
Fellows, shall be brought forward, unless the same shall have been 
announced in the notice calling the Meeting, or be otherwise pro- 
vided for in these Bnlea. But the Minute-book of the Council 
shall be on the table at each Meeting, and extracts therefrom may 
be read to the Moetmg on the requisition of any Fellow. 

59. No Paper shall he read at any Ordinary Meeting of the 
Institute unless it shall have been approved of by the Comicil or by 
the Committee on Papers and Puhhcations ; but this approval shall 
not be taken as expressing an opinion upon the statements made 
or the arguments used in such Paper. 

Special Mketinos. 

5i. The Council may at any time call a Special General Meeting 

of the Institute, and it shall be imperative on the Council to 

smnmon each Meeting, whenever required in writing so to do by 

at least twenty-five Fellows of the Inatitote. 
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55. A week's notice at least of the time when, and the object for 
which, every Special Meeting is to be holden, shall be sent to every 
Besident Fellow ; and no other business than that of which notice 
has been thus given shall be entered upon or discussed at such 
Meeting. 

56. A Special General Meeting, convened as herein provided 
may be holden on any one of the days appointed for the Ordinary 
General Meetings, in which case the special business shall be 
entered upon immediately after the ordinary business of the day is 
closed. 

57. Thirty Fellows must be present to constitute a Special 
General Meeting. 

AnnttaIj Meetd^o, 

58. The Annual Meeting shall be held in the month of February 
or March. 

59. Notice of this Meeting shall be sent to every Besident Fellow 
whose address is known, and shall be inserted in two or more news- 
papers, one week at least before the day of Meeting. 

60. The business of this Meeting shall be to elect the Council and 
Officers for the ensuing year, to receive the Annual Report of the 
Council, to hear the President's Address, and to consider such 
business as shall be brought forward by the Council or with the 
sanction of the Council, and which shall have been stated in the 
notice convening such Meeting. 

61. It being required to make certain annual changes in the 
Council, as before specified, a sufficient number of printed balloting 
lists, according to the Form No. 2 in the Appendix, shall be pre- 
pared previously to the meeting. One of these balloting lists shall 
be sent to each Besident Fellow, with the notice of the Annual 
Meeting. 

62. The chair shall be taken at the hour appointed in the notice 
of the Meeting, or as soon thereafter as twenty Fellows shall be 
present, whereupon the Chairman shall appoint two or more 
Scrutineers from among the Fellows present, to superintend the 
ballot during its progress, and when it is closed, to examine the 
lists and report the result to the Meeting. 

68. Each Fellow voting shall deliver his balloting list, folded up, 
to one of the Scrutineers, who shall immediately put it into the 
balloting-box. 
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64. The ballot shall close when half an honr shali have elapsed 
from the time of the Chairman taking the chair. The Scratineers 
shall then report the number of votes lor each person to the 
Chairman, who shall declare the persons on ^ nom the election has 
fallen. 

Altebation of Bulbs. 

65. Any alteration in these Rules, recommended by the Council, 
may be proposed at the Annual Meeting, or may be submitted at 
any Ordinary or Special Meeting, notice thereof having been given 
under the provisions of Clause 52, provided f:hat such proposed 
alteration shall have been exhibited in a conspicuous place in 
the Rooms of the Institute, for at least one calendar month 
previous to the Meeting at which it shall be submitted. 

66. Any twenty-five Fellows may propose to the Council any 
new Rule, or the alteration or repeal of any existing Rule, by 
letter addressed to the Secretary ; and, if dissatisfied with the 
answer of the Council, they may require that their proposition be 
referred to a Special General Meeting, which the Council shall 
convene for that purpose, within one calendar month after receiving 
such requisition. 

67. No repeal or alteration of any of these Rules, nor addition 
thereto, shall be considered valid, unless concurred in by three- 
fourths of the Fellows present and voting in each case. 
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No. 1. FORM OF CANDIDATE'S CERTIFICATE. 



CERTIPIOATE OF CANDIDATE FOB ELECTION. 



Name 

TiUe 

Besidenoe 

being desirous of admission into the Botal Colonial Institutb, 
we, the undersigned, recommend him as eligible for Membership 

Dated this day of 18 



} 



from personal knowledge. 



Proposed 18 

Elected 18 
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No. 3. FORM OF BEQUEST. 



31 {l0(lU0&tt) the sum of £ to the Boyal Colonial 

Institutb, Incorporated by Boyal Charter 1882, and I declare 
that the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being of the said 
Corporation shall be an effectual discharge for the said Bequest, 
which I direct to be paid within calendar months after my 

decease, without any reduction whatsoever, whether on account of 
Legacy Duty thereon or otherwise, out of such part of my estate as 
may be lawfully applied for that purpose. 



Those persons who feel disposed to benefit the Royal 
Colonial Institute by Legacies^ are recommended to adopt 
the above Form of Bequest. 



\ 
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SESSION 1887-88. 



FIRST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The First Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held 
on Tuesday, November 8, 1887, at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel 
M^tropole. 

Sir HxNBT Babkly, G.G.M.G., E.O.B., Member of Council, in 
the chair. 

The Secretaby read the Minutes of the last Ordinary General 
Meeting (June 14), which were confirmed, and announced that 
since that meeting 88 Fellows had been elected, viz., 29 Resident 
and 59 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

W. H, T, Allen, Esq., Hugh J. Anderson, Esq,, Sir Oraham Berry, 
K.CM.G.; JohnAndreiv Macdonell Bonar, Esq., Godfrey Buckley, Esq., 
Oeorge Wkitmore Christie, Esq,, Henry Clarke Collison^ Esq., J. E, 
CrackneU, Esq., Ralph Caldwell Crafton, Esq,, Rev, John Cunynghame, 
Colonel Sir Francis W, de Winton, R,A,, K.C.M.Q. ; Ernest Olanville, 
Eiq., Staff-Commander Walter Neilson Qoaler, R.N. ; Maurice Ma^- 
miUan, Esq., Edward Noycs, Esq., Walter Pears, Esq., Edmund B. 
Power, Esq., Magnus Pyke, Esq., Horace Richardson, Esq., John 
Medlicott Rumball, Esq., Edward Nassau Senior, Esq., Walter Severn, 
Esq., Henry Q. Slade, Esq., Felix William Spiers, Esq., Alfred Stevens, 
Esq., Robert Stewart, Esq., James Waghorn, Esq., Hugh Watt, Esq., 
3fJP.; Fitzwilliam Wentworth, Esq. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

John Shillito Allen, Esq. (Queensland), Samuel Nesbit Allen, Esq. 
(Queensland), John Mitford Atkinson, Esq., M.B. (Hong Kong), Hon. 
n$nry Alleyne Bovell (Barbados), Hon. F, T. Brentnall, M.L.C: 

B 
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(Queensland) t James Henry Briggs, Esq, (Cape Colony), Samuel 
Butcher, Esq, (Natal), James H, Chisholm, Esq, (Cape Colony) y 
Douglas Clark, Esq, (India), Chief Justice Fielding Clarke (Fiji), 
Sylvester John Cole, Esq., M,B,, CM, (Gold Coast Colony), Arthur W. 
Gumming, Esq, (Cape Colony), Andrew Davidson, Esq,, M.D» 
(Mauritius), Charles J, Egan, Esq., M,D, (Cape Colony), John Fenwicky 
Esq, (Queensland), Harry Garnett, Esq. (British Guiana), Bohert 
Gillespie, Esq, (Victoria), Francis G, Gostling, Esq, (Bulama, West 
Africa), Hon, Mr, Justice J, W, Gwynne (Canada), Jeffery Harvey, Eeq* 
(Cape Colony), John Haygarth, Esq, (Queensland), William Henderson, 
Esq, (Cape Colony), Robert Hicks, Esq, (Victoria), Edward George 
Hornahrook, Esq, (Orange Free State), John Hotson, Esq, (Victoria)^ 
F, H, Pons, Esq, (Cape Colony), B, F, Jones, Esq, (Orange Free State) ^ 
A, Bawdon Kitching, Esq, (Sierra Leone), Thomas Lailey, Esq* 
(Canada), Isidore Lissner, Esq,, M,L,A, (Queensland), William John 
Malpas, Esq, (Queensland), Alexr, Marks, Esq,, J,P. (Victoria)^ 
Alexander McGregor, Esq, (Cape Colony), Charles K, McKellar, Esq.„ 
M,B, (New South Wales), William McLaughlin, Esq, (New Zealand), 
William George Motley, Esq, (New South Wales), Anthony Musgrave, 
Esq, (New Guinea), B, C, Orgill, Esq, (Jamaica), Herbert Palmer, Esq* 
(New South Wales), Thomas Perks, Esq, (Cape Colony), Charles HI 
Phillips, Esq, (Trinidad), J, M. Purves, Esq,, Edward H. Eichardgf 
Esq, (Lagos), William Hey ward Bogers, Esq, (Cape Colony), Waldemar 
H, BotJie, Esq, (New South Wales), Dr, W, J, Vivian Bowe (Cape 
Colony), Frank Steveiis, Esq, (Natal), Francis Bathurst Suttor, Esq* 
(Neio South Wales), George William Taylor, Esq,, J,P, (Victoria), J, IT. 
D. Vaughan, Esq, (Fiji), Johyi Clarke Walton, Esq,, J,P. (Natal), H* 
Eraser Watson, Esq, (Cape Colony), William Holden Watt, Esq. (New 
South Wales), Henry Edward Weaver, Esq,, C,E. (Brazil), George 
Charles Westgarth, Esq, (New South Wales), Peter Ford Windsor, Esq* 
(Cape Colony), Cecil A, S, Yonge, Esq,, M,L,C, (Natal), Hon. WiUiam 
Austin Zeal, M,L,C, (Victoria), Abraham Zockmonitz, Esq, (Cape 
Colony), 

It was announced that donations of Books, Maps, Photographs^ 
ho,, had been received from the various Colonial Governmental 
Societies, and Institutions both in the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies, and from a great number of Fellows of the Institute. 

The following additional subscriptions to the Building Fund 
were reported : — 

Amount already announced £4966 14 

Balance of Jubilee Celebration Fund 102 10 9 

Hon. J. W. Agnew, M.D. (Tasmania) 10 

James G. Mitchell, Esq. (New South Wales)... 110 

Jg5080 5 9 
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The Chaib;ua\ : It U willi exli'ome rogrct I have to annoaucc to 
yoQ that tlio Marquis of Lorne, who was to have occapiod tlie 
chair to-night, has fooiid himself unable to come up to London in 
lime. In tJtese circumetancea I appear before yon in my nana] 
capacity of emergency man. I am sorry to gay, also, there arc 
others who have been prevented from being with qb. Sir George 
Tryon, who took so mnch interest in the Defence tJueBtJon while 
in Anetrnlta, was most anxious to be present, nnd bo were oar old 
friend Sir Arthur BIytli and otheiB. This is the first meeting of 
the session, and it is ueual on each occasioDS for whoever occupies 
the chair to report what has happened since the close of the pre- 
\'ious session. 1 will do so very briefly, and, indued, there is not a 
great deal to report. You have all heard with great pleasure that 
the progress of the Institute has been exceedingly satisfactory — 
abont 00 members having been added to the hst since our last 
meeting. With regard to ijuestious to which the Council have 
given their attention, there are only two of sucli importanoo that 1 
need touch on thorn. The Council thought it their duty to joia in 
ilia representations made to Her Majesty's Government in favour 
of a subsidy being granted to a now line of mail steamers between 
Vancouver and Hong Kong, As you are aware, those reprosonta- 
iions have been in some degree attended with success, and I am 
cure that all the membera of the Institute will bo glad to Uiink 
that the Institute joined in the representations that brought about 
tliat result. There is another question which the Council have 
more recently had under consideration, and have pressed on tlio 
Attention of the (.iovernment, and that is the desirability of co- 
operating in the proposed exploring citpedition from Australia to 
the Antarctic regions. This is a matter in which the Australian 
Colonies are deeply interested. They look at the question not only 
from n scientific point of view, but as likely to lead to oommerclnl 
advantages— such as tha extension of the whalo fisheries— advan- 
tages in which the Mother Country as well as Australia would 
ihare. It therefore seemed to as highly desirable that the Insti- 
tute slionld do all that hea in its power to promote the applica- 
tion which has been made by the Agent-General of Victoria in 
hvonr of some kind of subvention from the Imperial Government 
towards this object. I will not keep yon any longor from the main 
business of the evening, which is to listen to a paper by Canon 
Daltoii on Imperial Federation. It gives us great pleasure that we 
tKio been able to seours for oar first meeting this session a Paper 
D accomplished a writer as Canon Dalton, and one who has had 
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Bach opportimities of seeing most of our Colonies as Oanon Daltoa 
had when he accompanied liis illustcious pupils on tlielr voyage 
almost round the world. No doubt he saw the Colonies niji-u, but 
still he must have had ample opportunity of satisfying himself of 
the loyal feelings culertained by the colonists towards the Throne; 
and of their wai'm attachment to the Mother Country — and both of 
these feehugs are most important factors in any consideration of 
the question of Imperial Federation. I am reminded tliat the title 
of the paper is not Imperial Federation, but "The Colonial Con- 
ference of 1887," but I may say that to my mind that Conference 
was the first step towards that federation which we all desire to sea 
accomplished. I now call upon Canon Dalton to read his paper. 

Canon Dalton: To prevent miscouception, I may say that the 
term " Imperial Federation " does not once occur in the paper. 
I have kept entirely clear of all the thorny matters that gather 
round that intereBting subject, and I shall merely ask you to listen 
to what I have to say on the. Colonial Conference, and en that 
alone. 

Canon Dai.tok then read his paper on 
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'When the Council of the Koyal Oolouial Institute did me tha 
honour to request that I should read before you a paper on 
the Colonial Conference, it was with much diffidence that I 
accepted their invitation. For there are mauy Fellows of thia 
Institute who are far more competent tliau I can pretend to be, 
both to form and to express an opinion that should be worthy of 
your attention on that first gathering of responsible Colonial 
ministers and representatives that met last spring iii conference with 
Her Majesty's Government. I bad hoped that some leading 
Colonial statesman, or someone who bad actually taken part in 
deliberations themselves, would have stood to-nigbt where I am 
standing now. I can speak only as an outsider and an onlooker, 
and it is very difficult for one occupying such a position to arrive 
at an absolutely correct understanding of the transactions he 
anrveys. Their true import, and the conclusions that may be 
legitimately drawn from them, are liable to be modiSed by so many 
considerations of which he has no cognizance. And more, no two 
a regarding the same circumstances even from the same stand- 
point, will describe what they see in terms which seem altogether 
accurate or satisfactory to each other. And farther, I remember 
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that m; standpoint givea bnt a limited oatlook : I am only au 
onlooker from one side of llie water, AJtIiougb it lias been my prWi- 
lege to have Tieitod all the British Colonies, with tlie exception of 
two or three of the smaller ones, and although by reading tho Colonial 
newspapers, and by correspondence with residents in the chief 
Calooieg, I atrive to keep in touch with Colonial feeling, yet I am 
aware, after all, liow great is the liability of being misled, and of 
finding that what was supposed to be the opinion of the majority, or 
of the leading men in a Colony, is not what it appeai-a to a home- 
slaying Britisher. This oonsideration must of necessity largely affect 
the legitimacy of the conclusions arrived at. I can bnt comfort my- 
self by recollecting that oven in England, in regard to our own home 
matters, we are liable to make similar mistakes ; that sometimes 
the most confident of prognostications made by those who have 
fnllcst access to all the data deemed necessary to form an intelli- 
gent estimate of the opinions of Englishmen on some given subject, 
have been proved signally erroneous by the results of a general 
election— an experience which I am told has even been repeated in 
similar circumstances once or twice in the Colonies themselves. If, 
therefore, any utterance of mine to-night seems to any of my hearers 
wide of the mark, or to be founded ou fatal misconceptions of 
Colonial feeling, I shall not only be prepared to accept, but would 
gratefully welcome, the corrections of Chose who are better informed 
than myself, for I well know that the observations of those who 
will follow me in the discussion of this most important subject will 
be fur more pregnant with instruction and usefulness tliaji anything 
I can offer. My function is simply to fmnish a basis for the dis- 
cussion, and then to make wny for my betters. 

For convenience sake, I will divide the observations that have 
occurred to me under three heads : — 

(1) As to the general fitato of feehng in Great Britain and 
Ireland on Colonial matters prior to the calling together of the 
Conference. 

{•2} As to what actually took place during those memorable five 
weeks between the 4th April and the Uth May last, as far as the 
Blue Books inform ns of them ; and 

lS| As to two or three results that may reasonably be exjiected 
to follow from the Conference. 

As to tlie first of these, we sometimes hear it said tliat it was 
some gi'eat change in home opinion regarding the Colonies that 
rendered the calhng of this Conference possible ; that few at home 
cared much about the • Colonies till the Eiliibition at South 
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Konaiugtou last year opened men's Qjea to their wottli, so tli&t 
they suddenly woke up to a perception of tlieir greatness and 
importance ; that henceforth we may congratulate ourselves on the 
revoraal of our former Colonial policy and the taking up of a new. 
and bettor departure for the future. Now, such statements, Uko 
all ethers which men make honestly, contain maybe some grains 
of truth, but, I venture to thiult, are very far from containing the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth. If it were bo — if there 
had been some great change in English opinion as to the worth of 
Colonies ; some sudden recognition of a truth newly discovered— 
then I thmk it would be only reasonable to suppose that what has 
often rosuUed in similar cases of conversion would follow also in, 
tliis case. We might confidently look afterwards for some revulsion 
of feehng; some reaction consequent on the cooling of the over- 
fervid enthusiasm of new converts ; some recognition of other 
considerations that would qualify the general application of Iha 
new truth, and the sweeping conclusions its first adherents might 
wish to draw from it. But iu reality there has been no suddeu 
change in British feeling regarding the value of Colonies ; no 
sudden awakening or rash conversion ; no feverish excitement dua 
to such temporary causes as the Colonial Exhibition, whioh we 
may anticipate will be succeeded by a cold fit of torpor and 
sluggiehness in this matter, now that the show is closed and the 
exhibitors have gone home. In reality the current of British feel- 
ing L'egarding the worth of Colonies has been the moat deep, persis- 
tent, and continuous in its strength of any that have ever swayed 
the people of Qieao realms. The thread of history regarding 
Colonial acquisition is so interwoven with our own country's very 
e?:istence for the last thirty years ; the efforts required, the sacrifices 
made, the indomitable resolution requisite for the building-up of a 
Colonial empire, spite of all adversaries, disappointments, and dis- 
enchantments, have been so great, that an onlooker might justly 
suppose that Greai*Britain cared for very Uttle else except Colonies. 
It would seem to have been a deeply- Implanted instinct of British 
statesmen generation after generation to undergo any risk, to 
jeopardise the dearest interests of our island home, rather than 
forego the privilege of assisting to raise to the full measure of their 
powers this fabric of Colonial dominion. To bo oarolosB about 
Colonies, to think we could do very well without them, to doubt 
the expediency or the possibility of consolidating tbclr union with 
UB beneath the freedom-giving sceptre of our Qneen, this Is to be 
blind to the plaiiieat teacliinga of hiatoi-y; thU is to attempt the 
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revcrsftl of aU our former policy Bince tlte day when tlie existence 
of the New World was first unveiled to the Old, and eacb of tlie 
European natious entered into rivalry ta secnre a eliare of its 
commerce and possession ; thU is to run counter to the deliberately 
formed judgment of tbc wisest and the most cautious, as well a.s 
the most far-seeing, not only of the present, but of many genera- 
tions of British statesmen. 

What are the real facta of the case ? Regarded from a practical 
tusiness point of view, surely our National Debt may afford somo 
index ua to the price we have paid, and are still paying, for our 
Colonies. lu 1 20 years 800 millions of debt were piled up. If we 
ask ourselves why was this debt incurred, the aiiawer, if we may 
judge by results, will be. To acquire Colonies. If wc seek to know 
what we have got lo show for this outlay, pom-ed out for many 
generations, the answer is simply. The Colonies and India. At each 
successive addition to that debt new Colonies were added to those we 
already possessed. At the close of each of the wars, the expense of 
which was in great measure dt-frayed by the National Debt, more 
Colonies were invariably the outcome, won by our fathers' efforts and 
Bicnflces, the burden of which they thus shared with us their pos- 
tority. As we look back, therefore, upon the various periods of the 
Debt's increase, we can actually strike a rough balance-sheet, setting 
on one aide our onttay, and on the other our acquisitions, and thns 
estimate what each of our Colonies cost us to win. They cost us, 
^f course, far more than the sum total of the National Debt. The 
krs thai gave them to us cost, over and beyond what we were 
Bbliged to borrow, a very heavy addition to the annual expenditure 
^t the time, and their maintenance afterwards cost further large 
rams ; but, nevertheless, it is fair to take the National Debt as the 

^'uinJmnm their acquisition cost. 

The cost of winning our earliest and latest Colonies is not shown 
at all in the National Debt. The wars of Elizabeth's time on the 
Spanish main were paid for by other means, and so, too, was the 
groater part of the cost of the Colonies most recently acquired in tho 
fifty peaceful years of the Victorian age. The great result of the 
wars with Spain in the first of the two great Queens' reigns was 
our first colonisation of Iha New World. The right of footing for 
oar colonists in the West was thus won from Spain, and the result 
was that Virginia, New England, and Maryland were fjunded on 
the mainland under the two first Stuarts, and that Bermuda, 

^Barbados, St. Kitta, Nevis, Uonteerrat, and the Bahamas were 
iquired in the West Indies, and Madras in India, " The quiet 
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days of James I. reapeil vbat had been sown in ilio etormy dajs of 
Elizabetli." 

But whether the Government of England was in the hands 
of Bepublicans or Itoyahsts, made httle or no difference in the 
carrying out of British Colonial policy. Jamaica was acquired 
by Cromwell's generals and soldiers, aud tbe Protector's war 
with the Butch was one distinctly waged for Colonies and com- 
merce. As the Elizabethan struggle ended in a great expansion 
at the cost of Spain, so tlie Civil War led to an expansion 
chiefly at the cost of the Dutch, so that our North American 
settlements thenceforward acquired quite a new character. After 
tbe Eestoration the same policy continued. Under the two 
later Stuarts, New York was conquered from the Dutch, the 
Carolinas were founded, and Pennsylvania was settled by the 
Quakers. What were afterwards the Hudson Bay territories, 
St. Helena, and the Gold Coast were also won ; and the 
factories at Bombay and Calcutta were added to that at Modi'aa 
is India. 

But all these were but the beginnings of our Colonial Empire, 
and look small beside the groat Colonial Empires that France aud 
Spain and Holland had meanwhile been rearing. 

The great internecine coutest for Colonies between the three great 
maritime powers was only now about to open ; that contest of 
giants, some part of the cost of which is represented to us by the 
National Debt. It began, as you know, under William and Anne. 
Tbe wars that succeeded have been labelled the wars of the Frsnoli 
aud Spanish succession, and the war of the Austrian succession 
was merely a repetition of the war of the Spanish succession. But 
do not let us he misled by labela Begarding the labels only, 
English patriots have lamented that we should ever have allowed 
ourselves to be drawn into continental quarrels, and have wondered 
at tbe amazing stupidity of our ancestors in squandering millions 
of money and thousands of lives in continental wars, to decide the 
question as to who should sit on the tlirone of Spain, or who 
should wear tbe crown of France, or that of Austria, As if such 
dynastic questions mattered one iota to the people of England ; as 
if the personal quarrels of continental princes affected the 
democracy of these islands 1 The truth being, aa we shall see 
directly, that without these wars neither the democracy in England, 
nor that in America, nor that in Australia, would ever have 
"''me into existence at all. Without this expenditure, the cir- 
itaoces that have made the existence and mnltiplication of that 
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tiemocrftoy poeeible, in all human probubiUty wontd never bare 
been at all. For vbat did the decision of that dynastic qaestion 
mean ? It was simply and solely this ; If France and Spain bad 
been uuttcd under one crown, as Louia XIV. desired, Uie French 
and the Hpanish Colonies would also have been united, and the 
New World would have been thus closed to England. The qnestion 
was whether England was to lose all the Colonies she had already 
acquired, and be shut out from ever acquiring more. Though 
waged in Europe, in great part these vara were distinctly Colonial 
wars, Some of them were so avowedly and openly, all were 
ao in reality. Here, as Professor Seeley has shown, is the 
great adequate and sitnpic cause for them. The straggle was 
for ascendency in North America, in India, and on the sea. 
Each of these wars was waged simultaneously m the New World 
and India, as well as in Europe. But in the New World 
lay the whole interest of the Spanish succession for England. 
England fought to resist the union of the crowns of France and 
Spain, and in the contest all the New World and the old Catholio 
world was against Protestant England, The negotiations of 
William and the campaigns of Marlborough wero nndertaken to 
keep America and India and the Soiilbcra seas open to English 
enterprise. You remember in Soutbey's well-known httle poem how 
the derman boy, when playing with an old skntl, turned up on the 
field of Blenheim, puzzled his granddad Easpar by asking him "what 
iboy fonght each other for." "He could not well make out," for he 
had seen some of his own countrymen arrayed on either side, the 
French with the Bavarians pitted agaiast the Austrians with the 
Prussians, and the Englhih. Uis German bewilderment was perhaps 
nnlnral ; though that " great and famous victory " was the most 1 
disastrous event that ever befell the Stost Christian King and T 
ravHger of the Palatinate. Bat no British or Colonial boy can doubt 
now or fail to see " what good came of it at last," or to understand 
the real objects, aims, causes, and ends of that long series of wars. 
Look at the hard facts of the case. What did we pay for the wars 
of William and of Marlborough ? What did we get for our money ? 
Besides what we paid in annual expenditure, we incurred debt to 
the amount of 51 millions.-' At the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, 
which closed tliem, besides the stipulation that the crowns of 
France and Spain, and consequently their twin Colonial empires, 

* At the aocMkiooof WiUUm tlte Ddbt wu £6GI,263; kt bis death aad 
AoDtt'd acGMsioQ it vu £IG :i'Ji Joi -. si her dmtit ud Oeorge l.'a aecMdon 
it v«i£»t,M5,3G3. 
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W€M never to be united against ours, we got in America NovJi 
Scotia and Newfoondland, and in Europe Gibraltar and Y 
Mahon, with tbe control af the Ueditetranean ; and, besides ( 
rights of trade with the Spauisli Colonies in South America and I 
commercial treatj with France, that evidently were calculated fee 
prepare the way for a new expansion of commerce and Coloniea 
The stepping' stones were thua laid for out sabseqaent march t 
Ladia and Australia, and the begtanings were made of what }\ 
since grown to be the Canadian Dominion, Great as the cost 
seemed then, this gain was achieTed byiQcurrlng in eighteen yean 
debt to the amount of something over half our present annot 
Imperial expenditure. ^^^ 

During the reign of George I. the debt decreased, for Louis XlV 
had died the year afier George came to the English throne, and i 
abort breathing space was allowed ; and during the nest tlurteet 
comparatively qniet years we paid off over two millions of debt, i 
that when George II. came to the throne it stood at £52,092^8 
Then the thunder- clouds of storm burst upon as again, and threi 
wars, with the same euemiea as before, and concerning the s 
questions — wars with France and Spain, and wars for Colonief 
and commerce — ensued. Colonial Empire is the one object anfl 
aim of all these three wars : in all, France and Spain take part 
against as. The hrst wds partly with France aud partly with 
Spain. It began in the Spanish Main in 1739, and was ended by 
tbe treaty of Aiz-la-Chnpelle in 17-19. It was really waged agaiuat 
the united house of Bourbon. Nearly the whole of the New World, 
South America, Central America, and a very large part of North' 
America, belonged to Spain : to France belonged Canada and the 
large expanse of laud at the back of the English settlements that 
merely fringed the Atlantic coast ; and the ambition of Franoe 
was to unite in one strategic line the St. Lawrence and the- 
Mississippi, to thus cripple and overwhelm our North American 
Colonies, and then to join all the Spanish Colonies with her own 
by uniting the sceptres of France and Spain, and the dominion ol 
the Netherlands too, as was fondly hoped, and with it the Dutch 
Colonial Empire, in tlio hands of the Bourbons by family compact. 
If successful in this adventure, not only the lordship of Europe 
would have been hers, but America from one polo to the other, and 
-as as well as the Western would have been closed to tha 
he same moment France was intriguing for Empire 
urts of Hindostan. Again, let us ask what did we 
these designs ? It cost us twenty millions additioQ 
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to onr debt.'' The treaty of Akla-Chapelle, aa far as England 
Aod France were concerned, vaa a mere truce, wliicli held hat 
eight years. The conflict was suspended, not closed ; for the main 
questioD at issue, that of the American Colonial frontier, was left 
undecided, bo that we ought not to say that in 17u6 a now war broke 
out, but rather that the old war was continued, and became the 
famous seven years' war of Clive, of Chatham, and of Wolfe. 
Li North America and India there had, iu fact, been no cessation 
of war at all, the peace had not amounted even to a truce. This war 
ended at the treaty of Paris in 17G3, and the debt tlien stood at 
£188,860,430. At the cost of this last sixty milUons we had 
won Florida from Spain, Canada from France, with New Bnins- 
wiok and Prince Edward's Island, and thus had rounded off 
our possessions m North America. Unlimited scope was thus 
purchased for the development of tho Anglo-Saxon race on that 
continent, free henceforth from any fear of French or Spanish 
molestation. A firm foundation had also at the same time been 
laid of our Empire in India ; and in the West Indies Tobago and 
the fertile islands of GreuoJa and St. \'inccnt and Dominica, and 
the stronghold of St. Lucia, had been wrested from our foes. Thus 
the Colonial empire of France was submerged by a great wave of 
Enghsh conquest in each hemisphere. This war was ostentatiously 
a Colonial war. engaged in for tho possession of the New World 
and the sea, and it was waged primarily in the New World and on 
the sea. 

Then followed twelve years of peace, 1703 to 1776, and Iho debt 
was decreased by over ten miUione. But this interval was again 
only a pause, not a conclusion : in these years the rivalry of the 
Bourbons and England for Colonial extension was still a standing 
factor. 

But, tbc weight of the debt tlius amassed was so huge and 
alarming, the cost of winning the North American continent, and 
of freeing our Colonies there from all further dread of French and 
Spanish ascendency was felt to he so prodigioue, that It seemed only 
fair to the Englishman of those days to endeavour to raise a revenue 
from them by taxation, if thus haply they might bear a part of 
the Imperial burdens. The war had been made in their hitereat, 
and should bo partly, at all events, paid for by thorn. The plea 
was at first sight a just one, but to assert it then, and in the way 
that Orenville did, was, we can now see, not only unwise, but 



• At tlia tnatf of Alx-U-ChapeUe Uie debt stood at jETT.tSS.MO. 
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insane. The rcsnlt is known. The disaster came upon us at thi 
moment when onr Colonial greainess had reached its height. 
Colonies, in their unformed coudition, and in their nuaettlei 
relation to England, and before the days of steam or electricity, coal< 
not be brought into a commou system. Then, though all rivalry o 
France and Spain as against England in the New "World was over 
yel botli came to the aid of our insurgent Colonies. The dtsastrou 
American war closed in 1763 with the surrender of our America] 
Colonies; nearly the whole of our Colonial Empire was goueatons 
stroke in disgrace and disappointment. " We had humbled the 
Bourbon in preceding wars, tliis was hie terrible counter blow." A( 
the beginning of the American war the debt stood at £128,683, 63S ; 
at the end of that terrible husuieBs it was doubled, and stood at 
£249,851,628. It is idle to throw the blame on the obstinacy ol 
the king or the imbecility of the ministers : the people of England' 
entered upon that war, which seemed to them a just vindication >A 
their rights, and adhered to it to the bitter end, with the desire 
of retaining a hard, sordid monopoly of the Cofcnial trade, and 
with a coarse arrogancy, with a selfish recklessness, with the same. 
stubborn tenacity and the same wilful blindness as are sometimes 
attributed to their rulers alone. But what priceless lessons did wa' 
purchase even at this great outlay — an outlay equal to that which 
the acquisition of our Colonial pjmpiio up to that time had cost us 1 
The great lessons we learnt were that the union of the Oolonies 
and Mother Country could not be maintained by fjrce ; that Colonial 
trade and ta:iation muet he free and untrammelled, and altogether 
in Colonial bands. At first sight it may seem a huge price, withoni 
taking any count of tlio precious Uves lost on both sides in that 
fratricidal war, and the ill-will and jealousy it loug left behind in tha 
two halves of the kindred race, to have paid for such a lesson; 
but we must remember that from this severe teaching we learnt the 
secret of Imperial Union that has enabled as to build up under' 
happier auspices another Colonial Empire, altogether distinct from 
the first ; the value of one year's annual commerce of which at thtf 
present time is more than equal to the sum total added by the Ameri- 
can war to the National Debt ; and, furthermore, that after all it cost 
the descendants and successors of our American colonists more thaa 
four times that aam nearly a hundred years later to learn the secret 
of Republican Union in their own civil war.* 

• The Ameriean National Debl in 1S06 amonnUd lo £56*,6i7,27*, 
S2,T73 236,173. Id twenly je&rs, on Noromber 1, 1^86, it had been ndaosl 
to SI,T-24,4ig,403, OT £341,883,892 ; Uiil ia to i%j, to about i't p«r bead ol Uw 
popalation of the United State?. 
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In tlis nine years' peace that came to England betweon nSi and 
1798. £10,501.380 were wiped off the debt. But this waa only a 
pftU3Q again ; the treaty of Paris was assnined by both Bides to be 
temporary only. Tlio wars of Great Britain with France and Spain 
after the French Revolntion were for the same Colonial objects as 
those that preceded it. The Bourbon inilocd had passed away, but 
not the Boarbon'a qtiarreh The quarrel was Colonial. Names and 
labels may be changed, but policies cannot be reversed with a light 
heart suddenly, and a nation take up a new programme at its will. 
Men cannot if ihoy woald blot out the past, for they are what the 
past has made tliem. For 200 years there was a long continnona 
straggle, the outcome of the development of laws as fixed and unalter- 
able as any we see working in natnre. The French Bevolntion made 
no alteration in the action of these laws. It convulsed Europe; but 
the tenor of the Foreign and Colonial policy of Great Britain 
remained uuo hanged. 

In 1793, at the beginning of the great French war, the debt 
stood at £239,850.248, about one-third of what it is now. The 
other two-thirds were incurred in resisting the Corsican, who 
revived all, and more than all, the ambitious schemes of the Bour- 
bons; who aimed at universal world dominion, and whose one 
untiring object was the humiliation of England and the appropria- 
tion of her Colonial and Indian empire. In 1798, Nelson at the 
Nile overthrew his schemes of Eastern empire ; in 1805 when he 
waa waiting at Boulogne to cross the Channel, Nelson at Trafalgar 
with the destruction of the French and Spanish fleet, not only 
saved England from invasion but also gave her at one blow the 
iceforth unquestioned supremacy of the sea. Often, indeed, it 
lod to some that we had entered into a war too great for our 
les, but it was impossible to draw back. In resisting the French 
it England was compelled to put forth all her might for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and for a portion of the struggle to stand 
alone against the united farces of the whole of Europe ; in this 
great war over COO millions were added to the debt, and in 1817 it 
touched its maiimam, £^10.850.591, being at that time £45 Gs. per 
head of Uie population of the British Isles. - And iu tlie end what 
had we got to show for the money ? The great war gave ua in 
Enrope, Malta and Ilohgoland ; in the West, Trinidad, Demerara, 
and British liondmaa; in Africa. Sierra Leone, Ascension, and the 

* In ISS'j iCbadontrbeaDradaoed dmiaK ftU the eub^fijueat years of prcw- 
neritybjorer tOO laillicni, and atood at £T43,'iS2,111, or about £20 Ji. pet 
■oiid of tbe population of the United Kingdom. 
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Cape ; vhioli lost, with the actual poseesBion of Oeylon and cett&iu 
vague claims over Tasmania then ronoaaced by the Dutch, broke 
up the Dutcli Colouial empire. The beginning of tlie Straits 
Settlemonta was made ; Mauritius passed to ua from the Frenoh, and 
all hope or prospect of a French empire in India was completely 
ended. France tost all her Colonioa, her subject Holland nearly all, 
and Spain, in the revolutions of this great ^ar, lost her hold apon 
Sonth America, Thus the fabric of our three great rival Colonial 
empires, those of France, Spain, and Holland, had dissolved as a 
dream. So that, furthermore, beside these immediate gains for this 
expenditure of 600 millions, we may fairly put the opening that was 
won for the Bubaer|uent development of the Australasian E mpite. If 
we had not by this outlay and by these giant efforts conquered id 
that war, the northern half of Australia in all probability wonld have 
remained Dutch, and the southern half French, as Napoleon Laud. 
to tliis very day, and the French flag would even now be floating 
over New Zealand. 

Thus, at the cost of war after war, and by incorrmg a debt thai 
seemed overwhelming, the Colonial policy that has caused Greab 
Britain to steadily grow into Greater Britain, was maintained oon- 
tinnousty, persistently, and spite of all catastrophe and opposition. 
Since then, though no new debt has been incurred, and though 
part of the old has been wiped out, colonisation and the acquisition 
of colonies has continued on an unprecedented scale. The growth 
has been aJmost involuntary. Spite of protests, renewed again and 
again, that we really could not grow any more, we were quite - 
ashamed of oar big limbs, the British political organism has per- 
sisted in steadily growing, even beneath the action of those who 
by profession were most opposed to Colonial increase. The 
period of war closed, because the cause for war was removed by the 
overthrow of the Colonial empires of om- rivala Hence the long 
peace since 1S15 between England and France. But in peace the 
same principle of Colonial expansion maybe observed developing 
itself just as markedly. For trade, commercial interests, not empire, 
not mere lordship, this was the propelling cause that drove Great 
Britain against her will to undertalEe those wars. The cod fisheries 
were at the root of England's Canadian empire, and in India it waa 
our factories that had to be defended. Not in ambition but in 
anxious fear did England undertake, carry through, and conclude 
all these several wars that we have glanced at, wliich were in reality 
one long continuous strngglo with intervals of peace, the result of 
temporary reaction against such bloody and expensive wars to which 
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Gaglaod was urged aa by the hard, severe, unrelenting orb of lier 
fate. As in Ibo strenuous wrestle itself this motiye power is 
everywhere discernible, bo too, and perhaps more so ia it in the 
period of rest that has followed the stress of conflict. Natal added 
in 1838, Aden and Socotra in 1889, Hong Kong in 1843, Fiji in 1874, 
North Borneo in 1S77, Cyprus in 187B, Southeru New Guinea in 
1864, Bechuanalaud and ZuluUnd even more recently, attest just 
AS effectively the continuity of the laws that have regulated tho 
growth of our Colonial Empire. 

Wliat can accentuate this more strongly than the increase that 
baa taken pluce during tbo comparatively peaceful fifty years of the 
Queen's reign, during which her Colonial subjects of European 
descent have increased from under 2 to milliona ; those of 
Asiatic race in the Indian Empire from i)G to 254 millions, and 
those of other peoples in the Colonies and dependencies from 2 to 7 
milliaus. The increase of Colonial trade, of shipping and of 
revonito has been in proportion to that of population. Betivcea 
18S7 and 1685 the trade of Canada increased &om 10 to 47 millions, 
that of British Africa from 3 to 42 millions, and that of Australia 
from 8 to 115 millions a year. Surely the principle that underlay 
the outlay of the National Debt, and all the exertions and sacriGces 
of our forefathers in acquiring a Colonial Empire, have been amply 
justified by the result, however much we may demur to the 
financial wisdom witli which large portions of that debt were placed 
npou the market. 

Not care for Colonies ! Surely it would be fairer to suppose 
tlie British caro for nothing else, seeing that for 301) years 
the country has never for a single generation intermitted their 
acquisition. Therefore I think that we may safely aflirm that the 
calling together of the Colonial Conference was not tbo Guddeu 
reversal of a former policy, from which we may expect as sudden a 
reaction, but rather the natural and orderly outgrowth of what had ' 
been slowly maturing through a long scries of years, till steam and T 
electricity rendered such an intercommunion of Imperial and 
Colonial statesmen praoticable and useful. 

But is there no exception to this general truth ? Has there been no 
disregard of Colonies, no talk of letting Colonies go, of the possibility 
of ft new disruption, nay even of its probability if not inevitable c 
tainty ? There are few of us who when watching the broad cnrrent I 
and strong imrcsisting sweep of somo great river, have not i 
observed a backward swirl and eddy that has been produced in one ' 
part of its course by the resistance offered by some obstacle, to its 
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onward flow. Such i-esistaoce to the ciurent of the steady advanoeo 
our Colonial Empire was the loss of the American Colooies. It onlj 
for a time retarded its advancing career, and the current aftcrwarda 
swept on with accelerated strength ; hut nevertheless an eddy of aq 
opposite tendency was engendered thereby, that may be said to hava 
since constantly played aromid the obstacle. The lesson which that 
secession tanght us was weil learnt ; for twenty or thirty years after 
the acquisition of our second Colonial Empire, another disTuptioa. 
and secession was regarded as inevitable ; it was deemed a mattet 
of course that our present, liJie our former, colonists should wish to 
" emancipate themselves." Liie schoolboys who have got a leseon 
by rote, we kept repeating to ourselves what we had learnt from Iho 
American war ; " You cannot hold Colonies by force ; their tradA 
and taxation must be left to themselves." We left it bo ; and then 
illogicolly expected the result that had followed from not leaving it 
BO would aa certainly follow from our liaviug taken on exactly oppo- 
site course. We disregarded the fact that all the motivos and 
reasons that led to the disruption of our farmer Colonial Empire bad 
passed away ; and that other causes of an eutii'ely opposite tendency 
had come into operation ; that all the forces of pohtical growth, both. 
at home and in the Colonics, tended to the development of greater 
union, not disunion ; that through the discovery of steam the seft 
no longer disunited but joined, as by broad and easily- traveraet 
highways, the outlying portions of the Dritidh Empire; and that 
electricity gave a new circulation and nerve-force to the one vast 
growing organism of Great and Greater Britain. We kept our 
minds, in fact, circling in the eddy round the one obstacle that had 
interrupted and lay athwart the gi'cat current of our Colonial 
expansion. 

I have dwelt, therefore, at what may seem to some an inordi^ 
nate length, on the concurrent hicrease of the National Debt and 
of our Colonial aciiuisitions, as affording an index of the persistency 
of the operation of this great law ; for two reasons. First, becausft 
when once the connection is recognised, the unhkeUhood becomes 
strikingly apparent that we in these islands shall ever come to care 
little about our kindred over seas, or would willingly be induced to 
part company with them, seeing that the acquisition of our Colonial 
Empire is the chief gain we have now to show for the expenditure o£ 
over 700 millions of our National Debt. On that outlay wears 
still, and shall be for many a long yeoi-, paying interest, and to 
think that we should by neglect or disregard part with or carelessly 
lose the object purchased, before even we have paid the bill in- 
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caiT«(I, woolil scarcely seem reaBoiiable. especially aa tbe value of 
what we acquired, chiefly in the pursuit of lawful industry and 
p^acG, ia continually incrcaeing. And for a second reason I have 
dvclt upon it. because I think a due perception of this fact is the 
best answer to the objection we EonietimeB hear put forward, 
againiit a closer union between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country, in that onr foreign policy in Europe cannot coincide 
with the Foreign policy which our Colonies would wish to carry 
oui fur theuieelves. 

But our Foreign policy for the psf t 300 years has been a Colonial 
policy : it is so still, and as long as our Colonial Empire remains 
it will continne to ho such. Advocates for Imperial union in the 
Colonies (such as the late Prime Minister for New Zealand*) tell ns 
tbat one great obstacle to closer union is that they take compara- 
tJTely a email interest in European affairs to what England does ; 
that no colonist could be expected to care to meddle in continental 
ppliticB, that it is a matter of supreme indifference to them who 
rules in Bulgaria or at Constantinople. Bat we have recognised 
that Great Britain for 300 years has rarely, if indeed ever, actually 
by force of arms interfered in continental affairs except ns they 
affected her Colonial Empire. And now the Suez Canal, Egypt, and 
Uie so-called Eastern Question, only affect ns and them a.i barring 
our intercommunication e: Would Australia like to see India in 
Ruasia'B bands ? or France bi possession of Egypt ? or either of them 
mistress of the eastcn] end of the Mediterranean ? 8ucb questions 
as these we hope will not result in war, but they are the only ones tbat, 
witli their collateral issnes, anyone can imagine would be likely to lead 
<iteat Britain to interfere in Continental matters. British states- 
men, no more than Colonial, care who rules in Bulgaria or at Con- 
stantinople, except as it may affect the freedom of the route betwen 
Great Britain, India, and Australasia. In fact, with the expansion 
of trade conseinent on the use of steam and electricity, the whole 
centre of foreign policy has been, I do not say shifted from the old 
world to the new, but it has been at least so radically affected by 
the new, tbnt the consideration of all ibe problems that are likely 
to vex the peace of Europe, are such as affect our Colonial Empire 
as much as, even if not more than, ourselves. Take the three cases 
sometimes pnt forward as extreme specimens of questions that conid 
not poflsibly affect the British dominions as a whole — Afghanistan, 

• TImHoii. SIrRotiett Stoat, "A Colanltl View of Iiii[^al Federation," 
XimtimtA Cmtury, Nc. enl., Uocb, IBST, I>r> ^^3-1. 
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Belgium, aud NewfoondJaiid, " NoboOy cod believe |we &re told)^ 
that Anstralia would undergo nek or pay money for a war, say for 
tlie defence of Afghanistan agaiust Buaeia, or for the defence c ' 
Belgian neutrality : or that the Australian would willingly find Iii« 
reaourcea crippled for the sake of European guaianteea or Indian 
frontisre." In point of fact, however, the Australian has thelteene^ 
money interest in both tbeso qucations. The Afghan frontier ii 
only iutereating to us or to them, because it concerns our peaceful 
maintenance of the Indian Empire. Now, the direct trade ■ 
AuBtrolia with India is already large and rapidly increasing ; the 
imports have quadrupled, and the exports doubled themselves in 
the last two years. If any disarrangement of India occurred it 
would affect the pockets of Anstralians by interfering witli 
this trade. It would also, by interfering with the supply of coolia 
labonr from India to the West Indies, affect their attempts at 
reviving trade also. And it is farther to be borne m mind that it 
ia the same Power which, while it threatens the Afghan frontier, 
threatens also the Australian and Canadian intercom muni cation in 
tho Pacific. The Australasian direct trade with Hongkong, China, 
and Japan ia menaced by the same great North Pacific Power. 
Australia has nearly as much interest, for instance, in the main- 
tenance of Hongkong under the British Sagas we have; her direct 
trade with China for tea and silks coming immediately after that 
of Great Britain in quantity. 

In the maintenance of the neutrality of Belgium, again, the Alls- 
Irahan has almost a keener interest than the Englishman lumself, 
Aa you stand upon the miles of quay at Antwerp, although tha 
trade between Australia and Belgium ia in its infancy, you cannot 
fail to be impressed both at the exports of Belgian manufacturers 
SJid the imports of Australian wool you there find being loaded and 
unloaded. If the direct trade between tho two countries incrc 
as fast aa it has done lately, in a few years' time the Australian 
interest in Belgiiun will exceed our own. And the same may be 
said of the direct trade between Antwerp and Canada ; it is already 
very considerable, and ia incroaaing by leaps and bounds. The 
principal exports from Belgium are iron gooda of all kinds- 
bars, plates, and joists, rails and machinery of all descriptions. 
The Indian railways hare lately begun to supply themselves from 
Belgium vitli rails, sleepers, bolts, nuts, &c. Antwerp, thanks tb 
Belgian neutrality', is the greatest shipping port for all the adjacent 
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countries ; the touua^o of the ships entering aad leaviag it Is 
nearly one-half of that of the port of LondoQ. A large quftntity of 
the mauhinery shipped tliere comes from as far south as Paris, and 
from German works, from Vienna and Eastern Germany. The 
BU^r machinery of Queensland is nearly all shipped there, for 
UeJgiau iron can ha delivered in all ports east of Singapore, in 
China, and in Australia one pound per ton cheaper than English, 
estimating the freight paid for each as erjual. If. therefore, the 
prosperity of Antn-erp is at nil owing to the neutrality of Belgiam, 
nnd the progressive, peaceful, commercial character of the Belgians 
thereby fostered and allowed free play, Canada and Australia have 
quite as much interest in its maintenance as England. 

Again, we ar^ told- : " The objections to a closer union with the 
colonists, arising from the absence of common interest on foreign 
policy, may he illustrated in the case of the disputed rights of 
fishery off Newfoundland. We cannot easily believe that the sugar- 
planter in Queensland or the oolTee-grower in Fiji would willingly 
enter into war with France, however authentic might be the 
explanations given to liirn of the reasons why the fishermen of 
Nova Scotia had destroyed the Imts and dryiug-stogea of French 
rivals in a disputed question." Surely we may reply, ha would 
probably perfectly understand and appreciate the reasons; for the 
eame Power that raises these ii-ritating diacusaions on the banks of 
NewfoandJand raises far more irritating convict questions in his 
own neighbourbooil in New Caledonia and the FaciHo Ishtnds, and 
he would only too eagerly seize upon the opportunity for maJiiDg 
ft clean sweep of the loathsome dregs once and for ever from his 
doors. 

Again, our objector went on I : "Nobody dreams of asking a 
farthing of Australia in support of our expedition to Egypt. Its 
object was the security of the Suez Canal, though to nobody is the 
Canal more nscful than to onr countrymen in Australia. It has 
c:itended the market for their exports, and given fresh scope to 
their trade. I'Jaglish statesmen do not expect to find cheerful open- 
liandedness in Colonial contributions for Imperial purposes." 
The words were scarce published before the New South Wales 
contingent started for the Soudan, and Victorian gunboats cordially 
and patriotically volunteered to take part with the British fleet at 
Suakin, and Canadian voyageura assisted in the ascent of tho 
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British force up the Nile. The fact is, that the mora dosel; thfl 
subject of the community of trade interests and forei^ relatJoi 
ie conBidered, the more mtricate will be found to be the netwod 
nf interwoven intereats that binda onr large Euglish-e peaking 
Colonics to us and us to them. Their and our present life, social 
pohtical, commercial, is the outcome of a long series of interacting 
canaes, the slowly-developed result of the centuries that have goa» 
before. We cannot roveree the decrees of Fate or Providence. lit 
the future that will follow orderly from the present and the past) 
for, good and ill, we are all one, linked togetlier indissolubly by 
every imaginable tie of interest and affection. 

The burden, then, of all these sad, terrible, and costly wars ws 
have glanced at this evening, was undertaken not only to preserve 
inviolate the shores of this island realm, and to hinder the Bourbon 
from re-imposing the fugitive and Frenchified Stuart as his pen- 
sionary upon nnwilling subjecta ; not only to ward off the BuoiiOt- 
pai'te, whose ambition it was to reduce England, as he had reduced 
all other European Idngdoma, to be his tribntary and vassal; tut 
more than all else we may say that, judging by results, tbeae wars 
were undertaken in order that there might arise and grow and be 
built up on sure and lasting foundations, the noble structure of 
our present British Colonial Empire. By a mysterious law of 
nature, it is the tornado and the thunderstorm that are the neooBsary 
precursors of the bright quiet sunshine of healthy and restful 
peace. As we now enjoy the showers of blessing and the boon of 
plenty which the fifty yeara of prosperity that succeeded the great 
war have brought us, do not let us ungi-atcfuUy forget that which as 
cause went before this its effect. Every English, Scotch, and Irish 
soldier who fell in those long drawn-out marchings and counter- 
marchings in the Low Countries, or on the Rhiue, or in the Spanish 
Peninsula, no less than they whose dust is mingled with the soil of 
the Colonies themselves, and who breathed their last upon the 
torrid plains of India or of Egypt, or perished amid the hardships of 
South African, Canadian, New Zealaud, or Chinese campaigns ; 
every sailor of our four island nationalities whose blood reddened 
the West Indian, the Atlantic or the Mediterranean wave, what time 
in single combat ship met and grappled ship, or what day or night 
their soula passed away amid the roar of the elements or the thunder 
of conflicting armaments, whereof those of the enemy again and 
again outnumbered and outmatched our own ;— all these died to 
win for ua and for our children the peaceful and thenceforward 
undisturbed fruition alike of our own and of Colonial tilth 
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and industry. It is to tbem and to tlieir unstioted efforts, 
that ve tbeir deBcendniita, both those that remain at home 
iu this the Torksliop of tho OM World, as well aa those 
who have Bvarmed abroad to other lands iu the New, owe all 
ve are aud all we have. There ia not a single individaal out of 
all the myriads of the Queen's English-speaking subjects beneath 
the BUD, whether he patiently wins his bread as Inmbermau in the 
backwoods amid Canadian snows, whetlier he rides at large over 
his cattle ranche, or cnltivates the broad corn-growiDg prairie of the 
Far West ; whether he plies his handicraft in one of tho fair city 
Uivee of the southern hemisphere, or lives laborious days as miner 
or as vinedresser, or as up country squatter or sheep farmer in the 
bush or in the veldt ; whether he dwells in tropic islands as planter 1 
amid his coffee, cocoa, and cinchona trees, or raises the tea, the I 
sugar, the cotton, the epicea, and the drnge that minister to our needs; 
or whether ui repose he now enjoys at last the accumulated store of 
his hard-earned weal th^there is not one of all these in their several 
stations and callings who does not owe all be ia and has to those 
atrnggles of our ancestors in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, just as directly and just as much as he owes it to his own 
euergy and enterprise, and to the instincts of rational freedom and 
Btrenuous industry, which he has also inherited from those self-same 
forefathers. Those generations of our progenitors are the " great 
cloud of witnesses " wherewith as fellow-countrymen of one united 
Realm we are now '* compasai.'d about-" " These all " (it may be 
said iu reverence) " these all died in faith, not havbg received the 
promises, but having seen them and greeted them from afar ; these 
oil througl} faith subdued kingdoms, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed valiant in war, turned to flight armiea I 
of abena ; others, moreover, had trial of bonds and imprison- | 
ment, being destitute, afflicted, tormented ; aud these all received 
not the promise, God having provided some better thing for 
US, that tliey without ns should not be mode perfect." 
We ore told that some who dwell upon these thoughts are prone to 
become bombastic Jingoes. The recognition, however, of a plain 
troth can never be dangerous. And surely such considerations as the 
foregoiug might Le e\pected to beget rather in those who reahse 
them a spirit of sober-minded humility. We are entering into 
other men's labours, of whom it ia a dillicult matter to prove our- 
mItsb no degenerate seed. No saue man pretends that infallibility 
^■^Buuunity from grievous error and miatakes was either theirs or 
^Kk be oui'E. Bat with full firmness of resolve we mnst take up 
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OQi- lot, and t>be responsibility that &ttaahea to its use. AYcmayuofe' 
Eliirk. or shuffle it off, or avoid it. The heritage acqtiired is indeed' 
a vast one, but it iB shared by all tlie British ract?. If each unlt^ 
thereof ^ill but conscientiously bear his individual eharo and do bis 
duty, then lu proportion as he weighs well the issues that depend 
ou the due performance of bis task will he be less and less incline! 
to spurn with Pharisaic indifference or separatist self-sufficiency, 
the encouragement and the moral strength that como from tiM 
sense of common effort, or the organisation necessary for ' 
attainment of common objects and common ends. 

(2} What actually took place at the Conference is the best demons 
stration of the truth of all this. 

The Conference met on twenty-two days in all. The first day'# 
sitting was of a preliminary and opening character ; on the two lastf 
which wound up the Conference final and closing remarks wet 
naturally made on most of the subjects that had come under pre- 
vious discussion. Of the rest of tlie sittings the portions of five ar» 
reported as "confidential;" the affairs then discussed related to the 
Cape, and to the New Hebrides, and the Pacific Islands, and tliuB'' 
involved questions of a delicate international nature. On them the 
frankest expressiou of opinion was invited from the Colonial dele- 
gates, and the fullest and most unreserved explanations were given 
by Her Majesty's Government. But wliile negotiations were p 
ing with the foreign powers afifeoted, whose susceptibilities had to 
be considered, the Blue Book was necessarily silent concerning them, 
leat theu- publication should defeat the very object which both tha 
Home and Colonial governments had in view. Bat on the remain- 
ing days the variety of topica discussed demonstrates more forcibly 
than any a priuri reasoning the homogeneity of the interests of thff 
people of the Colonies and of the Mother Country, and that for all 
intents and purposes they are one united kingdom. Purely legal" 
and buaiuess questions, for instance, occupied seven days, or fully n 
third of the time and attention of the Conference ; general defence 
qaestions had three days to thcmBolvee, posts and telegraphs had' 
another three days, and the Australasian naval sqnadron three 
days more to itself. As evidence that English party politics had 
nothing to do with the summoning of the Ccnferenco, but that it 
was an outcome of the continuity of our Colonial policy, at ths 
opening meeting members of the late Liberal as well as the present 
Conservative Ministry, and members of Parliament and other dia- 
tinguished men of every shade of political opinion, were invited and 
attended. Subsequently, when questions specially concerning 
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pfti-liculai' departments were uador consideratioa, members of Hec 
Mrijeity's Goveramont oooupiod witb tboae several departments and 
experts took part in tlio discussions with the twenty-five Colonial 
ReprGseotativos ; of these last three were Colonial premiers, and 
seven ex-premiers ; seven others were members of present Colonial 
^■Bmistiiea, and two others were at the time presidents of Colonial 
^^kUlatDrea. 

^^P or the legal and business matters discussed, which occupied so 
^^kige a share of the attention of the Conference, it will be sufficient 
DOW to enumerate the following : — The measures requisite to be 
takfiD for a nnifonu census throughout the Empire in 1S91 ; and for 
toraiiona in existing laws relating to the Mercantile Marine witb 
n to better prevention of loss of life at sea : questions touching the 
tabltahmcnt of an emigrants' information oHIce ; of the exerciso 
S the prerogative of pardon, and the granting of dissolution 
f Colonial governors ; questions regarding the probate of wills, and 
f fhrther similarity in marriage laws ; trade qnostlons, such as 
^PDuld be advanced by a ituiformity in patent laws, and in those 
ttffeoting the use of mercantile marks ; the adoption of a decimal sys- 
tem ; the loss sustained by bo many of the Colonies (the West Indies, 
Canada, Queensland, New South Wales, Fiji, Natal, Mauritius), 
through the present prevailing system of sugar boontiea. Tentative 
proposals were also put forward for gi%^Qg material advantages in 
trade to allmembersof the British Empire over foreigners, and also 
^^&r conceding to the other Colonies the same privileges as Canada 
^Hlnady possesses, of dealing directly witb foreign governments on 
^^■riff qnestions. On all these matters, from whatever point 
^Rf view we may be predisposed to regard them, as free traders, fair 
traders, protectionists, or advocates of reciprocity, much useful 
information was elicited and given by the different deputies. 
Finally, a general agreement was arrived at between Her Majesty's 
Oovemraent and the delegates, as to the principle of two draft 
Bills to be submitted by them to their Colonial Legislatures and to 
tlje Imperial Parliament, with the view of getting rid of tlic delays 
and difficulties now incidental to obtaining the enforcement of 
Colonial judgments and orders in bankruptcy pronounced in any 
Colony or in the Moth er.Conn try, and thus to remove a gicat hard- 
kip and real detriment to free commercial interconrso ; anJ alxo 
i to the investment of trust funds in Colonial stock, stamp duties 
k transfer, and the position of unclaimed Colonial dividends now 

mmukting at the Bank of England. 
Ktfans out of these Boven days' debate and nuitiul infercliange of 
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opinion resulted mucli good practical work, on nou-contention? 
mattera affecting the social and 'commercial welfare of the Briiiali 
people here and iu the Colonies. But the action of all these laws 
UeB mainly heiieath tbe surface of society, and though most 
important for the peaceful development of the community in all 
that concerns their daily life, their property, arte, and industry, 
they are surpassed in popular estimation by the diEcussiou and 
decisions arrived at regarding the consolidation of the great 
miliiary and naval resources of the Empire for purposes of mutual 
defence ; since "it is not too much to say that the whole fabric of 
the commercial system of the Empire, on which the well-being, 
and even the existence, of ourselves and the Colonics iu a great 
measure depends, is ultimately based upon the defensive power 
capable of being exerted in time of war ; " seeing also that " in a 
war with a maritime power British interests would be exposed to 
risks to the extent of two-thirds of the sea-homo trade of the 
world.""' The most significant decision of all arrived at by the 
Conference regarding such defence was undoubtedly the arrange- 
ment, according to which the Imperial Government offered to supply 
five cruisers and two torpedo- gunboats to the Australasian 
Colonies for "coastal defence," on consideration of a yearly pay- 
ment for ten years by those Colonies of about £126,000. Of this sum 
£91,000 a year is reckoned for maintenance,! and the rest as & 
percentage of 5 per cent, on the initial cost for depreciation : this 
is estimated at £35,000 a year. By tliis means Australasia would 
secure, in addition to the Imperial fleet in those waters, which is 
not to be diminished, and in addition to what has already been 
done, and is still being done, by her own Colonies for their harbour 
defence, a sea-going squadron of her own, though uuder the com- 
mand of the Admiral on tbe station, for the defence of the floating 
trade iu Australasian waters, and at the same time the geueral 
naval defences of the Empire would be appreciably strengthened. 
Australasia has already spent over six millions on land defences. 
Of this sum, the New Sontli Wales aud Victorian Govemmenta 

* Sir IlecTj Holluid, cpenmg B<It]reEa to Cuiifercnce, Proowdiiifj:^, vol. i. p. 10. 
t Thii merely praviilca tor their mBintennnce io time of peace ; the etXta. 
expense in liae cf vtx \a to be Iwrne \>j the Imperial Oovemnient. The ships 
wiU take two jeara to bni!d nnd iqaip ; and the CoIoDial pafmenta are talwgiii 
from tbe date Lf tlieir first ocnimi^ioD. Tbne of the cioiaera Bud one gunboat 
are always to be in ccmmistion, the othera Id teeerre. Anj ahip loat by 
caanalty ex acfidcct is to be mado gocd hy the ImperfBl UoTetament. to whcaa 
sbeolute ownernhip tH ieven vetaela wiU teveit at the end of ten jeara. The 
omiaera ue to he cf tbe iinpraved Archn- claav, and tbe gunboats of tbe Raitlt- 
■Rat« tj pe. T<rD (hipi of the Boyal Navf ate alvaya ti te in Neir Zealand 
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liiTO expondod upwards ot 3 miUiona on fortificatious witli tlie 
nevoit tvpe of armament, to secure Itieir capitals, Sydney and 
Kfelbonrne, against any poBsible attacks. 

It Laa been placed ou record by Her Majesty's Government tliat 
this |;atnotic resolve of the .Australasian delegates regarding the 
addition to the Boyal Navy in their waters is only the natural supple- 
ment to the energy, ability, and self-sacrifice with which their Colonies 
bad already contributed their share towards the general defence of 
the Empire. Neither have the other Colonies in each quarter of the 
globe been less forwsj-d in taking up their share. When the 
Imperial troops were willidrawn from the Colonies, each Colony 
agreed to he responsible for its own land defences, and the Imperial 
Oovemniont undertook the sole responsibility for their naval defeuoe. 
Canada, ever since the confederntion of her provinces, has expended 
£100,000 a year on such loud defencea ; her available force at the 
present moment is 87,OCO men. Australasia's total armed strength 
stands at 54,000 men : the trained forces of the Cape and Katal at 
5, SCO and 1,500 respectively. In each case there are large reserves 
that might be drawn upon in time of need. The Cape Govern- 
ment and that of New Zealand have also had to hear a heavy 
additional ootlay through native wars. 

The second important decision arrived at by the Conference 
under the Lead of defence was that relating to Table Day and 
Simon's Bay, at the Cape of Good Hope. With regard to the 
lAtter, as it is exclusively a naval station, the entire cost is to be 
defrayed by Her Maje^^ty's Government. With regard to Table 
Bay, the Cape Government will supply the sites, the materials, and 
the labour necessary for the erection of the works, and the Home 
Government will provide the armament, at au estimated coat of 
£TS,0(X), and will be rcsponaible for the superintendence, and all 
special teohnical fittings. The same principle that the Imperial 
Government should find the armament and the Colony the fortiti- 
catioQ has been applied in the arrangements made regarding 
Esquimau in Canada, Hong Kong, Singapore, Mauritius, and 
Ceylon. In all these five cases, where there are mixed Imperial and 
Colonial interests, the cost of the ueoessary defences will be thns 
shared. But witli regard to protecttug the main lines of British 
commerce throughout the world, in addition to undertaking tlie 
defence of the four Imperial fortresses — Gibraltar, Malta, Hahfax, 
and Bermuda— the Imperial Government alone will bear the 
respoDsibility of adequately fortifying Sierra Leone, St. Helena, 
Jamaica, and St. Lucia, as four coaling stations. 
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Two subordinate qnestiona that tend mauiCesUy lo the fiirllii 
ance of the essential union in training, arming, and organisation' 
between the several forces of the various Colonies and the Imperial 
forces, were also deteiTnined on; namelir, first, the appointment of 
an Imperial ofGcet by the War OfBce for ibe inspection and 
organiBatioQ in time of peace of all the Australasian loud forces 
(in the same way as is already dono for all the Canadian forces),, 
and as military advificr to the several Governments as regards; 
their defences, over which he would exercise supreme commani 
in time of war ; and, secondly, the engagement, under improTe< 
conditions, of Imperial officers on the active and retired lists 
service with Colonial forces. 

It was in the power of the Queen's Government to grant tbi 
requents by Royal warrant and Treasury order, without wailing foi 
reference to Parliament, as far as our part of the arrangement was 
concerned ; but the question of the salary of the general inspectin| 
officer land, consequently, his actual appointment) must await, of 
course, the decision of the Australian legislatures. 

As regards the fortification and armament of the two stragetic 
points and coaling stations at King George's Sound in the Soutli- 
West, and Thursday Island in the North-East of Australia, no 
decision was arrived at. Much interesting discussion took plao 
tween the Imperial Government and the Australasian delegati 
to the proportion and sharing of expense, A general deaii-e was 
expressed by the latter for a thoroughly effective armament of these 
most important points, oven at an enhanced espensc, rather than 
for one that would be ineffective though cheaper. Also that tUey 
bhould be held in peace time by detachments of the Royal Marines 
belonging to the Australian squadron, rather than by any mere 
locally raised contingent. Such force would serve as a well-trained 
nnclens, to be supplemented by Australians in time of war. 

Although nothing was decided about Thursday Island, yet the 
Boheme put forward by the Imperial Government for the establish- 
ment of British authority over South New Guinea was assented to 
by the Aostrahan delegates. It was, in fact, almost identical with 
that originally put forward by New South AValoH, Victoria, and' 
Queensland In 1885. The Imperial Government is to spend in ail 
£29,000, as the cost and maintenance for three years of a steam- 
ship for the use of the Administrator, who will be appointed by 
the Crown, and be in some respects subordinate to the Gov 
of Queensland. That Colony guarantees to find £15,000 a year 
for the expenses of tlie administration ; the other Australian 
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Goloniea will eettle tlieii- several contributions towards this suib 
with her. Any revenue raised in Sontli New Guinea is to be 
Applied to tbe reduction of such amount. The necosgary Dill for 
carrying out this scheme passed the two Houses of the QoeeiiBland 
Legislature November 4, 1887. 

Next to the vital iinestion of Defence, aud closely allied to it, were 
those connected with the Postal and Telegraph Service. Thougli 
favourable to the idea of an Imperial penny post iu the abstract, it 
was felt by all that at present it would be premature. ^Tany of the 
Colonics have not yet a penny post within their own borders ; 
twopence being with them the lowest fee for the transniiasion of a 
letter. While such is the case it would be manifestly too soon to , 
enter upon this wider scheme, which would mean loss of revenue foe 1 
them and increase of taxatiou. But ttie general hope was expresseii ^ 
that though at present impracticable for financial reasons, this 
much-desired cheap means of intercommunication between all parts 
of the Queen's realm might be nltimately attained 

The Colonies declined to enter the Postal Union because the 
adequate representation to which a comparison with other countries 
represented on the board entitled thein would not be granted. At 
present such small States as Costa Biea, Guatemala, Uayti, Hon- 
duras, Montenegro, Nicaragua, Paraguay, San Domingo, San 
Salvador, Servia, Uruguay, and Venezuela have one vote each ; tho 
total revenue of all these States only amounts to seven milUous. To 
all the Australian Colonies, with a revenue of twenty-three millions, 
it is proposed to concede only one vote between them all. Before 
entering, each Colony stands out for a separate vote for itself. 

The Conference expressed their admiration of tho energy and 
enterprise shown by the Canadian Government in the carrying 
to a successful completion the Canadian Pacific Uoilway, and 
marked their sense of Uic Imperial importance of the connecting 
link thus established between Great Britain, Canada, the East, 
and Australia. Akin to the proposals of tho Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for a service of powerful steamers across the 
Pacific, to be built according to Admiralty specifications, so as to 
be available as cruisors in time of war, and to he subsidised by 
the Imperial and Canadian Governments, was the erjnally impor- 
tant one for the establishment of a telegraph line from Canada to 
Australia across the Pacific. This — as affording an alternate 
means of communication in timo of war, or of European or 
Asiatic disturbance which might derange the present lines, and 
thus completely isolate the Colonies from tlic UotbfT Country, 



n'liereas the proposed liao would pass eatiretj over Britiali terri- 
tor; and beasath the opeo sea from Great Uritain and Canada'to 
Australia, aud from Auatraiia to India — it was unanimously held 
would be of the utmost importance, both from a defensive, political, 
and commercial point of view ; in fact, sooner or later, waa a vital 
necessity for the union of the Empire. Ihe discussions arising 
out cf the propoEal are some of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive in the Blue Hook. Few things more than such a line would 
tend to dv&w Australia closer to Canada, and both closer to Great 
Britain. It appeared probable that the Colonies would, if the 
Imperial Government joined, subsidise such a submarine Une. 
Most seemed sanguine that ultimately it would be laid, and that it 
was merely a question of time and sharing the espense. Meanwhile 
each and all were very anxious that every doubt as to its practi 
cability should without delay be set at rest by a thorough and 
exhaustive survey of the ocean bed by deep-sea soundings from Van- 
couver to Fiji, New Zealand, and Austi-alia. There was not a single 
dissentient to the warm sympathy expressed with the undertaking, 
one of the possible results of which would be a perfect revolution 
in the communications between the Mother Country, India, and 
her Colonies. The total expenditure necessary for the lading 
of this new line, as well as for the more ambitious project of 
buying up all the other telegraphic lines, such as the Eastern 
Extension and the South Australian, on which the present com- 
munications depend, was estimated by the more sanguine at a 
capital sum the annual interest on which would be under £60,000 a 
year. This it was proposed to divide in proportion between Great 
Britain, Canada, the Australian Colonies, and India, at a coat to 
each of very little over the subsidies they annually pay to the 
present existing lines. This, if agreed to, would simply be a 
development of tlie principle that already prevails with regard to 
our Home and Indian telegraphs, which are entirely owned by the 
Indian Government. Of course, there are many and great diffi- 
ottlties in the way of such a project; but, in the words of Mr. 
Service, " the more it is thought of the more it will grow upon tko 
mind." 

Such, then, is a summary of the subjects actually brought before 
the ConferencQ in the space of one short month. The record of 
the proceedings of the Conference will remain for all time as a 
most valuable hii^lGrical document, relative to what, if we consider 
all the issues that are hkely to ensue therefrom, it is no 
ex a, but sober troth, to say may rank aa the most im' 
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porUnt event of Uie niiietcsnth cenlary. Every question was 
dealt with in a straigLtforward, biieiness-like way, and w!th an 
obvious and nerer-failiug desire to work for the common good. 
Shortness of time conduced to conciseness of statement. Every 
thing vague or indefinite was studiously avoided. Tliero was no 
attempt to waste time in parliamentary or oratorical displays, no 
wanderings from the Bubjoct in hand into the devious by-paths of 
debate. Each matter was thoroughly and exbaustivoty looked at 
bom every possible point of view, and it would be difficult to add 
any fnrtber statomont of fact upon any one of the subjects 
liondled. Though everything that passed, with the exceptions 
already specified, has since been published, ao that the public may 
know what each individnal minister or delegato thought and said 
upon each particular matter, yel the Conference enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of considering on its own merits, nnd its own merits alone, 
every proposition brought before them, undiatuibed by sensational 
comments, which would have necessarily resulted, if their proceed- 
ings had been fally reported liom day to day in the press. To the 
Fresideut's tact, fall knowledge of the subjects brought before the 
Conference, and untiring urbanity and attention, the success that 
attended the Conference is in no small measure due. He himself 
in the closing memoraodnm expresses his deep scnsibihty of the loyal 
support he received from all the members, and bears witness to the 
" courteous and considerate spirit that animated the meeting 
throagbout, and maintained the harmony of their proceedings nn- 
broken." 

(8) What ore some of the results that may reasonably be espeotei 
to follow from the Conference 7 

As soon as the Conference broke up, a writer in the loading paper in 
the oldest of the Austrahan Colonics said that its results could briefly 
bo summarised as nil.''' Technically speaking, the newspaper was 
quite right. The Conference neither possessed nor claimed any power 
to come to any final or binding decision on any single matter what' \ 
soever. It was assembled for consultation and discussion alone ; I 
neither the Colonial delegates nor the Imperial Ministers were 
empowered to bind their respective countries to any final decisions 
upon the questions submitted to them. Every conclusion arrived 

• S'/ditrn ifoniiiiy JleralJ, June 22, 1887, p. i: "We know all tbe rtBnlta of 
IhU Jabilee CoiifereDoc, peihspi better than the TepreacmtativM tLenuelrei^ I 
It it hardlf neceewry for them to dilate the little word ' nil,' in 100 pages of I 
Ug type-" The first volome of " The Praaeedin^ of the Colanial Cnkferaioa, 
preseottd to both Hoiuei of Parliumiat, by cominand at Her Majettj, in Jolj', 
IB8T," ooDtains oCl pager, and the Hcond Tolume SIS pagee. 
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at had to receive tbe ratlScation of the several Colonial Legislatures, 
well as tb&t of tbe Imperial Parliament, before U became opera- 
tive. It was, tberefore at that moment, teolmically accarate to sa; 
that the immediate result of tbe Conference was nil. Bnt it is not 
now. The proposal made to the Conference by Her Majesty's 
Government, and unanimously agreed to by the Colonial deputies, 
that tbe mutually guaranteed neutrality of the New Hebrides should 
he preserved, by their being placed under a joint Anglo-French 
Naval Commission — this, the only question that did not require 
tbe assent of tbe various rarlinmoiits, bas since been accom- 
plished. It was tbe only one that could be carried out at once 
by tbe Imperial Ministers of the Crown, whose hands were mate- 
rially streagtbened in settling tliis vexed question with Franco by 
tbe strong and unmiBlakable espreasion of Colonial opinion then 
elicited. But with this exception — not an unimportant one — no 
recommendation, even though it was arrived at by the unanimous 
vote of tbe Conference, lias yet been carried into actual execution. 
Sis months have already passed since it broke up. At least three 
Colonial Ministries that were concerned in tlie inception of the 
Conference have gone out of office. The recommendations of tlie 
Conference, and the Bills neoeasary for carrying them into execn- 
tion, have not yet been passed by tbe several Colonial Legislatures- 
Six more months at least must elapse before tbey can be submitted 
to tbe Imperial Faihament, and then theii- consideration may ho 
still further delayed, and tbeir possible modification by tbe House 
of Conunons may necessitate their reference back again to tbe 
various Colonial Governments, whose additional amendments may 
require tbeii' re-consideration again by tbe Imperial Parliament : 
nay, let us paint the prospect as dorli as you like, the exigencies of 
party warfare may even lead to their final rejection, quite irrespec- 
tive of the merits of the case, We may grant all this as within 
tbe bounds of possibihty ; I do not say of probability. And what 
then ? Pt'obably tbe same as history shows us bas happened in 
similar cases j and all the more so, Biuce when men of British race 
have deliberately, after weighing with calm reason all tlie merits 
and issues of tbe case, set their hearts and minds on achieving a 
given end, the obstacles that are thrown athwart their path only 
lead them to set their faces with sterner resolve to break down 
whatever opposition may stand between them and their goal. The 
history of every Confederation is in tliis respect tho same ; whether 
we look at tho smaller or tbe larger ones, those that existed in the 
ancient or have come into being in tho modern world. Nearly all 
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L&vc began in the same way. To go no farther afield, it was 
BO. for iustance, ta Switzerland, in the United Statea, and in 
Oenn&ny. The several Govemmenta of each of the component 
parts at first nominated delegates to meet together in a Con- 
ference, just as our delegates and miuisters did in London 
lut spring. In eaeh case these (just as ours did) consulted 
together on matters of common in te rest, but possessed no 
tiinding or ultimate power of decieion. History shows ua that their 
condusiona wore ever referred in the first instance back to each of 
their governments for ratifioation, sometimes to become the cause 
of angry and acrimonious debate, sometimes to be rejected, always 
lo be jeopardised by the confusion and dangers begotten of delay. 
And what resulted ? Each confederation after a longer or shorter 
period of such experience, developed through various stages Into a 
Federation, that is to say, came to cheerfully acquiesce in the 
OxLstenco of a permanent central authority, in which each of them 
was fally represented, and to which they gave a direct power over, 
ftnd whoso conclusions were final and binding on the whole regard- 
ing, certain specified matters affecting the common interests of the 
whole as a whole. No man can ever say with absolute certainty 
what the future may have in store, or even that he will sec the sun 
rise again to-morrow. But, judging by our Imow ledge of the laws of 
Dstore, wo confidently expect it to do so, and we prepare ourselves 
accordingly. The laws that govern the development of national 
organisms are just as fixed as those that govern the healthy growth 
and development of the individaala that compose them. Political 
history is the observation of such laws. As the Conference was the 
healthy oittcomo of our national growth in the past, we may antici- 
pate from it a further vigorous and legitimate development The 
Conference was nothing less than a confederate assembly ; it remains 
to bo seen whether its suocesaors will develop in an analogous, 
I do not say precisely similar, way to others that have pre- 
ceded it in history. For if there was one belief that was universally 
felt ftnd expressed by all tho members of this Oonforence, a belief 
shared by everyone who has paid any attention to its procoeduige. 
it was this, that it was only the first of a series, or as Lord 
Salisbury called it in his opening address, "the parent of n 
long progeniture." Now that effective demonstration has once for all 
been given of the comparative ease with which, thanks to steam and 
eleotrioity, Colonial and Imperial statesmen may meet face to face 
for purposes of mutual consultation, evea the pessimist must allow 
It the bugbeiir of "inevitable disruption," whichhaunts his dreams. 
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haa become somewhat attenuated, even if it be nob altogether dissi- 
pated. For culpable beyond all prospect of culpability would they 
who would henceforth allow any difficulties or friction tliat may 
conceivably arise between the Mother. Country and the Colonies toi 
develop into dangerous Hymptoms before a friendly meeting of thi 
parties interested was called. But I think that with happier angiuy:' 
we may justly anticipate far more than such a merely sedative and 
negative result as that, valuable as is the nierc destruction of mis-- 
conceptions and prejudices that may arise on one side or the other. 
The Conference will be the first of a aeries. May each of these ba 
as productive of good as this year's has been, where Canadian, Sooth 
African, and Australasian, each by meeting his brother colonist, ani 
all by being brought face to face with the Imperial Miuistera in. 
London, came to know each other better, to estimate more fully lh»- 
solidarity of their interests, to perceive, by interchange of informa- 
tion, the means by which these could best be defended, orgauiaed, 
and advanced, and not least, where each felt that hia political 
horizon was widened as he was enabled, from personal contact, td' 
appreciate bettor the point of view from which his fellow statesmea 
regarded the various questions tliat most nearly concerned the 
particular part of the Empire to which they belonged. 

Onescntimeut above all others this Goufercnce cannot fail to inapira 
alike in unprejudiced onlookers and in those who were privileged to 
take any share or part in it, and that is an aspiration for an ever- 
increasing union with our kinsfolk on eitlier side of the sea and of 
the strength that resalts therefrom. The fabric of the Ud 
Kingdom and of the Colonies and Dependencies thereof, is built up 
of self-governing parts. Each portion, each nation, each Colony, 
is an organic part of a greater whole. As eacli, while preserving 
its local autonomy fully unimpaired, drawg closer to its fellow ; aa 
the Canadian provinces band themselves for objects of commoa 
interest, bo have some of the West Indian, so have the AustraUan, 
even so now the South African appear to be going to do. We can thus 
watch, as it were, the actual growth of the various limbs of one orgonio 
whole as they was in strength beneath our eyes. Tlio process we 
behold taking place is not like that belonging to some low species of 
organisation in the animal world. The British Empire is not like 
some amorphous jelly fish or invertebrate of low order of vitality that 
18 about to shed its useless limbs, each of which, endowed with 
separate divisibility, is doomed by further fissure in time to fall 
asunder in its turn. The process that is taking place is the exact 
opposite of anything of the kind. Adhesion, not fissure, is the 
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law that ia in action. Unisn, not diamembermeQt, is the I&w of 
ilemocratia progress. Tbese aggregatioQS of varioaa Colouiea 
are so mauy syiiolitoaoas signs of tLo same ptinciple of develop- 
aeol, of couaolidation not of diatntegratiou, of orderly and organic 
growtU, " until tUe whole body politic fitly joined together and 
compacted by that which every joint aupplieth according to the 
working, in dae measure, of each several p;irt, maketh increase iiuto 
tlia building np of itself " asoneunitedrealm. Whatever then be our 
individaal temperaments, whether wo be naturally prone to be 
over-sanguine, or, on the contrary, to be unduly cautions and 
despondent, or whether we be blessed with a happy mean between 
the two extremes, I think that all here present to-night will at 
least Agree that this first attempt to bring the members of eaoU of 
the He If -governing portiona of the Queen's realm into joint dehbera- 
tion, bodes welt for the furtherance of that object which has been 
Che corporate aim of the Itoyal Colonial Institute for tlie twenty 
years of its existence, and towards which every single individual 
member, whether he reside here or in the Colonies, or in India, 
Las Bought during that time to contribute his mite, namely, 
to guard and preserve, so that we may hand down to our sons, not 
only in name but in reality and truth, as we have received it from 
fathers, that priceless inheritance — a United Empire. 



m^ 






The CiiAiRMAN {Sir Henry Barkly. G.C.M.G., K.O.B.) : I will 
DOW call on Mr. Service, who is the only Colonial Delegate to the 
Conference remaining in England. 

Mr. James Sbrvicb {late Premier of Victoria) : It Is quite im- 
possible to take up this paper, which has evidently cost the rev. 
lecturer a great amount of time and thought, and, on the spur of 
the moment, to criticise it with any degree of thoroughness. Called 
upon as I have been, any criticism I may make must therefore be 
of a somewhat partial, superficial, and discursive character. The 
Bev. Canon has divided his subject into three parts. The first is a 
perfect gold mine of information in respect to the history of our 
Colonies and the cost at which we have acquired them. I shall not 
attempt to dwell on that part of the subject, but. from a hasty 
glance at the paper, I may say that this is a gold mine which one 
may safely advise everyone present to investigate and to invest in, 
without there being the least chance of his losing his money — that 
18, his time— by bo doing. But so far as the figures, and, probabl/. 
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BO (or as some of tbe dicta whicli the ror. gGntlemaii has laM dovo 
are concemed, tbey may be open to a difference of opinion- 
difference of opinion as to whether the Oolonies hava cost qnito 
so mnch as the rev. gentleman, in his aatural desire to magnify 
bis sabject, put that cost, and as to wiietlier the meaning ol 
the word Colonies at the present day bears any resemblance to tbs 
meaning of the word in the olden times to which he refers. The 
two latter parts of'tho paper are those on which I may be able to 
make a few remarks that may be of interest to the meeting. The 
snbjecta dealt with at the Conference, of which I had the honoRr tft 
be a member, have, so far as they are revealed in the Bine Book, 
been made abundantly clear by the rev. gentleman. So for as that 
book shows, yon liave got as good an idea of what occurred 
any one reading the book and studying the snbject conid get. 
The rev. gentleman referred to a remark in an Australian news- 
paper to Uie effect that the results of the Conference bad been nii 
That remark was unquestionably based on an entire misconceptioi 
of the natnre of the Conference, and not only that, but an 
blindness to the fact that results sometimes come from what 1 may 
eall inorganic bodies — which this Conference was — and, moreover, 
that results of the greatest import to tbo Colonies concomed wonld, 
with an absolato certainty, Sow from the Conference, supposing the 
Colonial Legislatures gave effect to the decisions arrived at. As the 
Re?. Canon very properly observed, the Conference was not called 
for the purpose of legislating, btit there can bo no doubt that the 
Conference served the purpose for which it was called. In passing, 
I may endorse all tlial has fallen from the rev. Icotorer as to the 
manner in which this Conference was convoked, The fact that the 
Conference received the countenance and approval of the two great 
political parties in England, and that both joined in giving us the 

LfttllOBt welcome that Englishmen can give to their colonists, gives 
as, in looking to the future, the comforting assurance that tha 
whole of this conntry is nnited as one man in the feelings aaj 
sentiments that inspired the calling together of that assembly. 
I wish to add my testimony to what has been said concerning the 
President, Sir Henry Holland. There is not the shghtest donbt 
that the success of the Conference was largely due to his admirable 
tact and management as chairman. With reference tovrlmtwas 
at thd Conferenoo, I think an ,\ustraiian newspaper of all 
>porB in the world should be the last to say that the results 
V because the results, so far as tbey affect Australia, were 
■ Itally greater than in respect of any other portion of the 
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Empire. There are two queationa Ihat I may mention. The rev. 
lecturer liaa very properly referred to the New Hebri^ea question. 
There is do doubt whatever that that qnestion was brouglit to a 
head by the action of the Conferenoe. It was made manifest to 
the Imperial aittliorities that Aastralia as one man was detenoioed 
that the New Hebrides ehonid not fail into the IimihIs of a nation 
that had bound itself not to take possession of that territory. 
Gommnnications had previously passed between the Aostraliau 
Governments and the Imperial Government, and those commnm- 
catioDS were not always of one meaning. There were discrepan- 
cies in the vieivs held by ralbig statesmen. When, however, we 
met together and diacussed the question, every man said, in a voiou 
that oonld not be misunderstood, "Under no circumstances will 
we consent to France obtaining poBseaaion of the New Hebrides." 
The solution of the question that has now been effected — which, 
I may mention, was hinted at in the Conference — ia as satisfiiotory 
as it could be under the circumstances. I feel, and all Australians 
feel, a certain satisfaction that the long struggle is at an end, 
and that wo have to a certain extent gained onr point. At the 
same time, we cannot but feel a considerable d^ree of bitterncsa 
that wc ehonid have hod to tight so hard and so long in a caao 
where onr opponent had not one vestige of justice or of right 
on his side. Again, there was the qnestion of Australian defenotx 
If nothing had been done but to assist in the aettlemeitt of 
the New EebriJej question and the pnttiii>^ of the question of 
Anstralian dofcnae on a proper footing, the Conference would. 1 
think, have been worthy of all that the rev. lecturer has said of 
it. What is the fact witli reference to the navies proposed to If 
constructed for the Australian acas ■? It is quite tme that not otn- 
of the Anetralian Parliaments has yet approved of the resolutions 
passed at the Conference, bnt that really means nothing when you 
come to consider that some of thoae Parliaments have not yet met. 
and others have only just met. To none of them have the ques- 
tions bcoti Bnbm.itled, for reasons of a local kind that arc perfectly 
Batisfactory, but when they are submitted there is no reason what- 
ever to suppose that a single local Legislature will reject the reso- 
lutions. On the contrary, there is every reason to believe lliat 
Australia will go unitedly for carrying out the decisions of the Con- 
ference. There is another point tn which 1 may be permitted to 
refer — a point which in the natnre of things would not appear in 
«Blae Book. It is, in my opinion, one of the most important 
kctioal results connected witli the Conference. I refer to the 
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bringing together of leading men from all parts of the Empire td 
diacnaa matters connected with the welfare of the Empire. We 
immediately began to take each other's measure. Although the 
Imperial authorities received us with the utmost warmth and kind- 
liness, we felt that we were to some extent on our trinl. We had s 
kind of feeling that we were regarded somewhat askance — a feeling 
that the Imperial aathorities were not qaite sure whether we could 
be entirely trusted, that they were not r[uite sure that ws bad 
enough of the old blood in us to rise to the Imperial level. Wbea 
we separated we had very different feelings towards each other. 
tluok the feeling on the part of the Imperial Ministers who attended 
the Gonfereoce was that we from outlying dependenoiea of the 
Empire fairly represented in character, disposition, intellect, and 
general capacity the population of these islands — that, as in Wick 
or Thurso or John-o'-Groat's you would probably find men eqaal 
in every respect to those in London, bo also in Sydney, Adelaide, 
and other distant places, you would find men equal to those you find 
at Jolin-o'-Groat's. So a feeling grew that, although we colonista 
lepreeeuted only comparatively small communities, yet we do 
the thing we have to do as effectively in its way, and as fsir as the 
necessity arises, as the gentlemen representing the Imperial autho- 
rity. I tell yon frankly that, meeting for the tirst time with repre- 
sentative colonists from the Cape, Newfoundland, and Canada — 
men who are really the Queen's lientenants in carrying on the 
administration of those distant provinces — I had a high appreota- 
tion of my position as a citizen of the British Empire, and I felt 
that nothing oould harm the British Empire so long as men of thai 
sort were to be found defending its interests ; unless, indeed, the 
men at the head of affairs should fall into a state of false security 
and allow the Empire to be taken by surprise on some ocoasion by 
the enemy. We were bronght into personal relationship with each 
other. I was astonished at the genera! Imperial knowledge and 
perspioaoity displayed, and at the manner in which merely local 
interosta were subjected to the grand interests of the whole Empire. 
I have taken a greater interest in Natal, the Cape, Canada, and 
Newfoundland since the Conference than I ever did before, aud the 
personal relationships into which the Imperial Ministers were 
brought with leading men of the various Colonies, and they with 
'nothor, must be prodactive of the most beneficial results in 
jre. There is another point I must mention — the defence 
Empire. I have a greater knowledge of the neoessity of 
ining the Capo of Good Hope as one of our great naval 
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stationg, &nd I feol a greater iuterest in t)ie matter tlian I did 
before. I feel a greater interest, also, in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, the new mail service— which I am glad to see the Imperial 
GoTernment has decided to subsidise— and in the proposal to esta- 
bliab a telegraph lino between Canada and Auatralia. With respect 
to the latter question, I may observe that doubt has arisen aa to 
whether a cable could bo laid in the deep eea tliat lies between the 
two countries. EfTorts have been made to induce the Imperial 
Government to assist in making tlie survey, and I believe some 
sort of promise has been received that that will come in dae course ; 
but the Canadians — with that resolution and go-abeadism which 
seems to me almost to outstrip that of their southern neighbonr!) 
is the United States, are determined not to allow the matter to 
slip, and I understand that at the present moment communications 
have been made to the Governments of the Australian Colonies, 
asking them to contribute a small subsidy, the Canadians under- 
taking the aaiTcy themselves. Tbia is a matter which closely con- 
cema the interests of the Empire, and for my part I hope some 
conclusion on the matter will be arrived at without much delay. 
Such a line, which would not pass through any foreign territory, 
would give ua a sense of security that we do not now possess. It 
is, in my opinion, of great importance that the Engheh people 
should rouse the Imperial authorities to some energy in the direc 
lionof providing, whilst peace exists, the means of keeping the peace 
when it is threatened. 

Sir JoHH PopK IIennessv, K.C.M.G. (Governor of Mauritius): 
The paper of Canon Dalton is a very valuable contribution to 
Colonial history. The only point to which I desire in particular to 
draw attention is that tiie Colonies have been created mainly 
through the instrumentality of our navy. At the time the greater 
port of our foreign possessions were acquired the British fleet was 
equal in strength to the navies of all the other Powers combined, 
and if onr ascendency is to be maintained it is absolutely necessary 
that every attention should be devoted to strengthening that branch 
of the service. The Conference has brought the Colonies into 
closer union with Great Britain, and in time of need they may be 
trusted to provide loval men to defend the interests of the Empire, 
and that is, because, as pointed out by Canon Dalton, they enjoy 
the benotits of sulf-governmeut. That great principle has made the 
Colonies loyal, and, to complete the real defence of the Empire, 
|^<mld be freely extended nearer home. 

Sir Gr*b*m Bkrrt, K.C.M.G. (Agent-General for Viclorio) : It if, 
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I tuow, customary on these occasiouB fora discuBBiou to follow ths^ 
reading of the paper, but vhen tve are all agreed the difficulty is ta 
have any real diacussiou. All that has beeu snid by the BsTi 
Canon in his paper I thoroughly endorse. It is impossibU toft 
highly to yaluo the Colonial Empire of Great Britain. Whethfitf 
that Empire coat all in money and life that the paper Btatea, or. 
whether the leading motive of the efforts that were put forth wa« 
the BCi^uisition of Colonies, 1 will not stop to discuss. The resultt 
at all events, was the acc^uisition of one of the greatest Oolonial 
Empires the world has ever seen. IX that Empire was valnabl* 
when it was acquired, I venture to say that it is ten times mors 
valuable to-day in respect of the trade and commerce between tba 
several parts of that Empure and the Mother Country. In regar( 
to the valuable paper that has beeu road by the Rev. Canon, I would 
say that there has been an indirect, an indistinct, an impalpable 
and yet not less valuable increase of the Federation spii-it since the' 
holding of the Conference. The public discussion of the qnestiOQB 
that were under deliberation at the Conference, the attention directed 
to the several Colonies of the Empire, the remarks in the 
and last, though not least, the persistency with which these subjeota 
are brought before the public by the Koyal Colonial Institute by 
representative men, gradually but surely informs puhhc opinioQi 
and whether or not the measures recommended at the Conference an 
ever embodied in legislation in the particular form recommended, 
I will venture to say that our progress is not less real ia the 
minds of the people of the several pai-ts of the Empire. If yoQ 
look at the matter iu the least hopeful spirit — supposing that none' 
of the proposals discussed ever receive the force of law — ^yet tlie 
conviction is gradually growing that the right thing to aim at, and 
that the great eoutcc of strength in tJie future, is to bind together 
the scattered elements of strength that the Empke contains. But 
I do not for one moment believe that any_ of the results of the 
Conference will be lost. I have the fullest confidence that in all 
the Anstralian Colonies that which the Delegates agreed upon will 
bo endorsed by the various Legislatures. Everything cannot bo 
done in one sessiou, Pohtical exigencies alone must prevent that. 
Since the holding of the Conference three Ministries, at least, that 
then held ofGce have ceased to exist. There is every reason to 
suppose, however, that the present Ministries will be actuated in 
this matter by the eame motives as the Ministries that preoedad 
them, and just as eager to carry out the decisions of the Conference 
g-in some cases more so. Apart from this, however, what I feel 
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u that with the education of oplniou that is now taking placo llie 
Legislatures Qf tbe fatiire will be compelled to bring about Bucb a 
Federation as ab&U place on a snre aad certain basis the grand 
oirilisation tbat tbe British Empire now represents. There is no 
difference of opinion, so far as I can learn, in any representative 
gatherine in England with regard to tbe desirability of Federation, 
and I am quite sure there is none in the Australian Colonies ; and 
kaowlug that, and having faith in our principles, I feel confident 
that ve or our sons will surely see the grand result at which we are 
aiming. 

Captain J. C. K. Colous, O.M.Q., M.P. : Perhaps I may he 
allowed in the first place to comment upon a passage in tho speech 
of Sir John Pope Hennessy, in which he said that tho Colonies were 
maintaiiied by tbe nary. I think he hardly meant that. 
(•' Secured.") It is unnecessary, then, to say more than this— tbat 
the reciprocal duties and functions between the nary and the 
Colonies can hardly be defined. A groat part of our naval supre- 
macy rests in tbe fact that we have tbese great Colonial possessions. 
Without them we could not he masters of the sea. Quo is filled 
with hope by being led to suppose tbat the ro com mend ations of the 
Conference with regard to tbe creation of the Australian wing of 
the Imperial navy will shortly be an accomplisbed fact. It ia a 
source of infinite satisfaction, seeing that no Pdrliainentary action 
lias yet been taken in tbe matter, to bear, aa we have heard 
to-night, that the scheme will in all probabihty he carried onl. In 
regard to tbe paper, I may say that I share in the admiration that 
has been expressed by the previous speakers. It is so valuable, so 
weighty and so true that contemplative silence is better almost than 
any considerable discussion. There is, however, one point of which 
I am sure the reader of the paper is not unaware, and yet to which 
ha has not. In my opinion, directed sufficient attention. I refer to 
the effect tbat the Conference possibly has had on foreign countries, 
that may one day or other bo our enemies. We are congratulating 
ourselves on tbe settlement of the Afghan frontier question, and on 
the settlement — tbe best that could bo made mider the circum- 
stances — of tbe difficulty concerning tbe New Hebrides. It is only 
in the future, when tbe secrets of diplomacy are revealed, that WO 
shall learn how far the Powers concerned became amQiiablo in view 
of tbe spectacle tbat tbat Conference presenlcLl to the world ; and, 
for all we know, the settlement of those two important quostlons 
may to some extent be the outcome of that great historical event. 

^Vith regard to the question of defence, we must never forget that. 
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both at home and in the Colonies, wo have oar hot fits and car noM 
fits, and I traat tliat the solution of the New Hebrides difficnlty 
may not make our Australian fellow- subjects careless in providioff 
for defence. I trust also that the removal of these two tronblesome 
questions will not bring on in the United Kingdom one of those 
cold fits in regard to Ihe defence of the Empire which in the paet 
have been bo disastrous and expensive, and have exposed us to so 
much danger. AUhough this Conference laid down the basis of 
ft great new depai-ture — and the uUimate success of our efforts I 
ma; say that I for one do not doubt — yet we must remember that 
we do not possess any machinery that ensures the continuity of 
united action, with a view to giviog effect to that which the 
Conference laid down. Even should every suggestion of the 
Conference be carried out, we must not run away with the idea 
that tlie Empire Is absolutely secure. What is there to compel 
the Imperial authorities actively and steadily to undertake the 
construction of these defensive works ? Nothing but the hot fit 
that may possess the nation. Certain things are promised at the 
Cape, at Simon's Bay, at Sierra Leone, and at St. Lucia. Where 
is the power that is to compel the Government to keep their 
promise ? Where is the constant, steady pressure to come from 
that will ensure they shall be carried out ? Granting, however, 
that these works are accomphshed, let me point out that I do not 
see that at the Conference one of the most important elements of 
defence received any consideration whatever. I refer to the supply 
of war material in time of war — the actual manufacture and supply 
of Buoh necessary articlesas powder and shot. EecoUect what the 
Empire is; recollect the enormous forces for which we have to 
provide in the Colonies, in India, and at home. In time of war we 
should have to provide powder and shot for these forces — forces in 
Austraha, in Canada, in India, in Singapore, in the West Indies, and 
at home; and every mau, and every gun, and every ship will 
depend for the supply on two places in England — Woolwich 
and Elswick — both near the sea. [Mr. Sbbvice : We are getting 
our own magazuie in Australia.] Yes, Canada some time 
ago wisely established a manufactory, and the statesmen of 
Australia are also taking measures to rectify the defect. Canada, 
Australia, the Cape, and the Alother Country should each, 
according to their means, be the source of supply for the 
whole of the surrounding regions, It is with the view to pointing 
out how much remains to be done that I have made these remarks. 
I am quite sure that the paper we have heard to-night will have 
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a vast edQcatioaal effect on every EngliBhmau, in nbaterer part 
of the Empire be may live who reads it, and will show liim tho 
absolute uecessity of following up the steps that liave been taken 
towards providing for the proper defence of tbe Empire, and for the 
joint maintenance of common interests and mutual defence of 
common rigbte. 

Mr. Fbkdkrick Yocno : Sir Grabam Berry referred a few 
minntes ago to tbe difGcolty of discussing a paper on which pro- 
bably all in the room are heartily agreed, la it not somotbing, 
however, to get together so large an audience to listen to a paper 
BO full of information, so iustruotive, and so valuable ? The 
thajiks of tbe Itoyal Colonial Institute are due to tlie Bev. 
Canon for having so clearly and succinctly set before us the 
results of the great Imperial Conference of 1887. An Australian 
newspaper haa said that tbo results of the Conference were 
(ii7. This may be, as tbe Rev. Canon expressed it, technically 
correct ; but tbo assertion ia, nevertheless, radically wrong. 
It is impossible that the results of the Conference canhejostly 
estimated in a moment ; and a long time must elapse before the 
British public at home and in the Colonies thoroughly realise 
them. I bold in my hand the Blue Book relating to that great 
Imperial gathering. It ia one of the most interesting and instmc- 
live documents over issued by Parliament. I have read every word 
of it with deep attention, and I recommend others to do tbe same. 
Mr. Service has said that the Rev. Canon's paper is a gold mine ; 
but this niue Book is a most valuable gold mine also. I confess I 
have never read a volume so full of iulerest. It is the record ofono 
of the most remarkable gatherings that has ever taken place in tho 
history of Ibis country. One cannot bat be struck with the able 
manner in which tbe whole proceedings were conducted and tbe 
saocess that attended them. In bis opening remarks this evening 
the Chairman used a phrase which, as applying to the Conference. 
was not perhaps strictly correct, because in the original despatch 
of tbe Secretary of State convoking the Conference the subject of 
Imperial Federation was expressly excluded ; yet there can be no 
doubt that those important words were in the hearts, if not actuaUy 
on the lipa, of many of tbe Delegates assembled. Evidence of this 
was given in more than one of tbe discussions which took place. I 
think all who were concerned — either prominently or less so— in the 
catling together of the Conference cannot but be deUghted at the 
1 of the proceedings ; and those of us who are so deeply 
bterested is Imperial Federation moat feel the greatest satisfaction 
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at the advance whicli tbe caaee baB made as the outcome of the first 
Conference ever held between representative Delegates &om the 
Colonies and the Government of the Mother Country iu tbe heart 
and inotropoUs of tbe Empire. 

Mr, F. l*. Labillieke : I am sorry and I am glad that, unlikft 
my friend, Mr. Young, I have not read through tbe report of tbe 
Conference during my recent vacation. Had I done bo, I should, 
no doubt, have returned better primed with informatloa than I am 
at the present moment ; hut, on tbe other band, I certainly should 
a been so refreshed by my holiday. If tbe Conference has 
done nothing else, it has burst certain bubbles which were afloat 
in certain quarters with respect to tbe question of tbo Unity and 
Federation of the Empire. Not very long ago, whenever we spolie of 
Imperial Federation, we were told that there would be no work for 
an Imperial Council or Parliament. Canon Dalton, inbis raumeot 
the subjects submitted to the Conference, has shown us what a large 
number of questions were dealt with, and if a Conference were to 
sit annually to consider tbe various concerns and interests of tbe 
Empire, there would he ample work for sucb a body, if it were to 
meet at a regular time every year. Another of the bubble objec- 
tions — about which we shall, I hope, bear no more — was that the 
interests of the several parts of the Empire — the interests of Canadft, 
of Australia, and of tbo Motlier Country — are so divergent, that they 
have so Uttle in common, that we cannot possibly have a joint 
Imperial foreign policy of advantage to all. What has been proved 
by the Conference ? What has boeji proved by recent events — the 
opening of the Canadian Pacific liailway, for instance, and 
by various questions which have ai'isen ? They prove that 
oar Imperial interests are one and indivisible. Take tbe 
Faoiflo question. It is surely the common interest of the Mother 
Country, of Canada, and of AustraUa : they are all equally con- 
cerned iu maiutamiug British ascendency and in protecting British 
commerce iu the Pacific, If we, aa an Empire, were to break 
asunder, those intoresta would probably all go to tbe wall. I shonld 
like to read to you the remai'kable words of a remarkable man- 
words which I ventured to quote some twelve years ago in a dis- 
cussiou which took place before this Institute on my paper on " The 
Permanent Unity of the Enipke." They were taken from the in- 
teresting volame of ■' Recollections and Suggestions " by Earl Eussell 
— then recently published — in which he says : — " I am disposed to 
believe that, if a Congi-ess or Assembly representing Great Britain 
and her dependencies could be convoked from time to time to sit for 
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bome months in Uie autumn, arrasgcments reciprocally bono&cial 
might be mode. I meau that, on the one hand, the Metropolitan 
night promise protection to the Colonies by her army and 

tsvy agftinat any foreign or barbarous enemy, and, on the other 
md, the contribution of three or foui- millions towards our army 
i navy estimates might be granted by the Colonial Parliaments, 

md an engagement taken not to charge more than a certain 
tfeentage, say 10 per oeut,, 'id valorem, on British produce and 
' manulacturc. ... In my eyes it would bs a ead spectitcle — it 
would be a Bpectacle for gods and men to weep at — to see 
this brilliant Empire, the guiding star of freedom, broken up." 
Earl Bussell little dreamt — the most ardent Imperial Federationist 
little thought — that in the short epoce of twelve or fourteen years 
this idea would be realised to the extent to which it has been 
realised by the holding of tlie Conference which has recently taken 
flucc, Tliis Couferenoe was a Parliament of the Empire. A Parlia- 
ment, no doubt, of a very elementary kind, but, aa Canon Salton 
has shown, oil federations begin in that way — iu a very elementary, 
rudimentary combination — and as it has been found necessary to 
give to the oeutral body more aud more powers, those powers have 
bean given. If that Conference were to meet annually, we should, 
no doubt, havea regular Federal Parliament, Advanced Federationist 
though I am, I. however, quite agree that in esijuding the subject 
of Imperial Federation from cousideration at the firat Conference, 
the Imperial Government exercised a most sound discretion. II 
is far better to teach a principle by practical experience than by 
the discussion of any number of theories on the subject. The 
Empire has been taught an object lesson in Imperial Federation. 
Mr. Service, in his excellent speech, spoke of the advantages to 
Colonial statesmen of being brought face to face with each other, 
and of being made acquainted with the various questions affecting 
different portions of the Empire. I have no doubt that from these 
small beginnings we shall witness a progressive aud complete 
development of the great principle of Imperial Federation, 
and the cslahlishment in some form or other — and I rejoice 
to think there are various ways in which this can be done 
—of a thoroughly effeolive organisation, which, while securing 
to the whole Empire the inestimable blessings of loual self- 
goverment, will also ensure that freedom &om attack which cau 
only be ensured by all our territories standing shoulder to 
shoulder, by our organising our defence, and by our detormining to 

(Did our own against oU-oomera. The question of the New Hebrides 
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has slread; beeo mentioned. Upon tlist &nd otber qoeetions 
Colonies baTe for the first time been taken into eooncil b; thA 
Mother Conntry, andlbelieve th&ttberesult basbeen to impart to 
oar foreign policy more of tbe quality which for some years our' 
policy has perhaps rather lacked — I mean backbone. I believe that 
the effect of taking the Colonies into conncil, and of giving them 
voice in the settlement of these qaestions, will be to infnae into oi 
policy greater firouiess, and that this will lead, not in the direction 
of war, but in the direction of peace. Looking at the question all 
ronnd, results beyond our most sangnine anticipations have flowed, 
and are still hkely to flow, from the great Conference — the Parlia- 
ment of the Empire — which recently met in this metropolis. 

Mr. H. J. JocRDAiK, G.M.G. : In Canon Dalton'a able paper, and 
in the discussion that has followed, we have heard much that is of 
interest concerning the political advantages that are likely to 
&om the ConfereDce. Asa commercial man, I should not like this 
disGusbion to terminate without reference being made to at least 
one great commercial advantage also. It has been briefly mentioned 
by the Rev. Canon. I allude to the sugar trade question, which 
BO deeply interests so many of our colonists. It is an important 
practical question, which the President, I think, very wisely per- 
mitted to be brought before the Delegates. Although for many 
months previously Her Majesty's Government bad promised that 
this question ahoald receive every possible attention, yet I firmly be~ 
lieve that the discussion which the question received at the Confer- 
ence has had very much to do with the fact that on the 24th of this 
month an international conference on the subject will be opened ia 
this country. I am sorry Mr. Service has left tlie room, for I should 
have liked to take this opportunity of thanking him most cordially 
for the able support he gave to the represent a tivea of Colonies which 
are more deeply interested in this question even than he can be, 
mention this question because auythingafTectingour trade, in teresta 
ns very deeply. Without our trade we should not be able to main^ 
tiun oui- navy and other means of defence. In my opinion, the 
international conference on the sugar question is really 
of the Colonial Conference, and deserves to be ranked among the 
practical results of the meeting, and I only regret that at this lato 
hour there ia no time to make more than this brief reference to an 
all-important aabject affecting largely the commercial and trade 
interests of the Mother Country, and still more vitally our sugar- 
'^duoing Colonies. 

Mr. G. W, Taylor | Victoria) : As I was in Victoria when tha 
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reports were received respeotiog the proceedings of the Conference, 
I m&y be allowed to bear testimony to the fact that, instead of being 
considered as nil, the work of the Conference was, almost without 
cxce{>tion, regarded with satisfaction and hopefulness. The paper 
we have hoard this evening is not only interesting but is instruc- 
tive. It will disseminate a large amount of very useful information. 
We have heard a great deal lately about Imperial Federation and the 
imification of the English-speaking race. So far as the Australian 
Colonies are concerned, the feeling on the subject is very strong. 
and I do not think I am going beyond the bounds of truth when I 
say that the aCTeotion of the Australian Colonies towards the 
Mother Country is, if anything, even warmer than the a£feotion of 
the Mother Country towards them. We were all greatly pleased, 
therefore, to leom that the Imperial Government bad called 
together a Conference of the representatives of all parts of Her 
Majesty's dominions to discuss questions of common interest. This 
I regard as about one of the first steps taken of a practical 
character towards improving the present system of transacting the 
business of the Colonies with the Mother Country, from which I 
hope and trust a more direct system of representation will be 
found, such as will pat an end to the vexatious delays of the past, 
and that will bring the Colonies into more direct touch and contact 
with the executive authority and that of the Imperial Parhament 
itself. There is also another matter that I wish to refer to. 
Having been in this country now for some months, I have been 
very much struck with the attention paid and prominence given to 
tlio Bulgarian and other foreign questions in the London daily press. 
What little notice is paid to the Colonies. I go for days, ay, and 
weeks, without seeing scarcely a paragraph or a single telegram 
from any of the Australian Colonies 1 Now this does appear to me 
most strange, that, in view of Australia being one of the best, if 
not the best, consumer of British maonfactured articles, the 
English merchants, the banking and financial aothorities, should 
not combine in some way with the London and provincial press so 
as to secure tlirongh daily telegrams, not as from foreign oountries. 
hut headed as from our Australian Colonies, somewhat on the same 
lines as the principal newspapers in the various Australian Colonies 
are doing. I feel convinced that the news received daily in the 
Colonies by wire fL-om Great Britain accounts in a large degree for 
the growing feeling of warm attachment towards the Mother 
intry, and if (he British press would do the same both countries 
old be drawn closer together, and would profit largely by extended 
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bosiness lelaUonsliip. The preae, indeed, of the United Kingdost 
might do much by this means of drawing the several parts of 
the British Empire more closely together into one unbroken bond 
of lasting friendship. In the main, the conclusions arrived at by 
the Conference will, I believe, be supported by the Colonial Legis- 
latures generally. 

The Ghaibuan : It only remains for me at this late hoar to ask 
you to join in the pleasing duty of giving a hearty vote of thanka 
to Canon Dalton for his instructive and eloquent paper. I am sure 
the motion will be passed with nniversal commendation, and I will 
only add myself tliat I have presided on this occasion with very 
great gratiScation indeed. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

Canon Dalton : I thank yon, Sir Hemry, very heartily for the 
kind terms in which you have proposed, and you. ladies and gentle- 
men, for the warm way in which you have accorded, the vote of 
thanks for the paper that I have had the pleasure of reading before 
you this evening. There are only two remarks that I would wish 
now to make in reference to what has fallen from the speakers who 
have taken part in the discussion. Mr. 8ervico was kind enough to 
call the first portion of my paper a " gold mine.*' I would wish 
distinctly to remind you that it was not I who first discovered this 
mine. The mine itself and the way thither had been previonsly 
pointed out by Professor Seeley, in several series of lectures deli- 
vered to his pupils in the University of Cambridge, amongst whom 
I have the honour to reckon myself one. A good deal of those 
leotnres has been given to the public in bis book " The Expansion 
of England," of which the portions that relate more particularly 
to "Colonial Expansion" have recently been republished tt&dcr 
that title in a ehoiter and more concise form ; bo that everyono 
will now be without excuse if he does not follow Mr. Service's 
advice to examine and glean for himself some of the good things 
which this mine of facta contains concerning the foreign and 
Colonial policy of England in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
eenturiea. Aa to the reference to the Colonial newspaper that 
described the results of the Conference aa nil, I would also wish 
to remind you that I merely quoted it by way of illustration, and 
as representing the extreme view tiiat anyone could possibly hold 
of the absolute minimum of direct result achieved by the Con- 
ference at the time of its breaking up. I am inclined to believe 
that, since the passage referred to was written, a different opinion 
amongst all sober-minded persona who look facts in the face firee 
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firom all foregone oonolosionSy saoh as the managers of the very 
excellent newspaper referred to undoubtedly are, must now prevail 
as to the e£fects of the Conference having been absolutely zero. 
I thank you i^in very heartily for the way in which my paper 
has been received. 

On the motion of Sir John Coode, a vote of thanks was passed 
to Sir Henry Barkly for presiding. 
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SECOND ORDINABY GENEEAL MEETING. 

The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held on 
Taesday, December 13, 1887, at the Whitehall Booms, Hotel 
M^;tropoIe, TMJtehall Place. 

The Bight Hon. Hcoh C. £. Childkbs, M.P., Vice-Presidaiit, in 
tiie chair. 

Tlie SecBF.TABY read the Minatea of the last Ordinary Goaeiml 
Meeting, which were confirmed, and announced that 48 FellonB had 
been elected, viz., 1 Honorary Fellow, 16 Besident, and 31 Non- 
iiesident Fellows. 

Honorary Fellow : — 

George Haite, E$q. 

Besident Fellows : — 

EduHird Tanered Agius, Etq., Surgeon-Major W. G. BlaeJkf TT. A, 
Jirowne, E^q,, W. Duff Bruce^ Esq^ M.In»tJO.E. ; John Henry Bmii^ 
J:$q., TJionuu William Carlton, E$q., M,LM.E. ; Charles L. EherhardU 
Knq,, Yvon Bichard EccUs, Esq., T, Dyer Edwardea^ Esq., Willisnn 
Halph HawJcen, Esq,, The Bev. John Fenwieh Kit to, M.A.; Laehiam 
Maepherson, Etq., George Mc Arthur Scales, Esq., E. if. Sturges, Esf., 
Ernest Cook Taylor, Esq., Bear-Admiral Sir George Tryon, K,C^, 

Non-Besident Fellows : — 

Edwin Thomas O'Beilly Beilhy Esq. (New South Wales), WiUiam 
Septimus Bellew, Esq., J.P. (Cape Colony), Thomas J. Breakspear, Esq, 
(Jamaica), Edgar F. Broum, Esq. (New South Wales), John Munro 
Bruce, Esq. (Victoria), C. Chawner, Esq. (British Guiana), Thomas 
James Da/vey, Esq. (Victoria), Edward Bates Dorsey, Esq., Charles Dyer, 
Eiq. (Cape Colony), Jo$eph Henry Flack, Esq. (Victoria), James Ford, 
Eiq. (Cape Colony), Walter Faithfull Garland Esq.(Johore), Edward 
CharUn Hepivorth Hill, Esq. (Singapore), Stanley Grantham HiU, Esq. 
{Queensland), Walter H. Holt, Esq. (Queensland), Theodore William 
Hughes Hughes, Esq. (Calcutta), John Mount Hutk>n, Esq. (Cape 
Colony), Wiliam Knox, Esq. (Victoria), Bobert Knox MacBride, Esq., 
M.Inst.C.E. (Ceylon), David P. Maitland, Esq. (New South Wales), 
John Stein Morrison, Esq. (Natal), J. E. Nathan, Esq. (New Zealand), 
Myles Patterson, Junr., Esq. (Western Australia), L. C. Phillips, Esq. 
(Capo Colony), A. Priestley, Esq. (Victoria), Charles Lewis BipoU, Esq. 
(Jamaica), H. F. Bobert son, Esq. (Victoria), James Smith Esq. (New 
Zealand), Oliver Smith, Esq. (Lagos), C. J. Tate, Esq. (South Africa), 
William Wyndham, Esq. (Dutch Guiana). 

Donations of Books, Maps, &c., were also announced. 

The Chairman : I have now to invite Mr. Walter Hazell to read 
his paper. You know Mr. Hazell and Mr. Hodgkin recently made 
a visit — I cannot call it an official, or eyen a semi-official, visit — to 
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the Aastralasian Colonies ; bat they were deputed to go there and 
collect facts with reference to emigration, and have pablished A 
very in[«resting vork on the aubjeot, entitled, " The Australasian 
Colonies : Emigration and Colonisation." We shall hear from Mr. 
Hazell to-night — within the compass of a speech which I hope he 
will not make too short — the outcome of what he saw in Australia 
and New Zealand in regard to that very important question. I beg 
to introduce Mr. Walter llazell. 
Mr. Hazkll then read his paper on 

PRACTICAL MEANS OF EXTENDING EMIGRATION. 
It may perhaps be well that, at the outset, I should explain why I 
have ventured to accept tlie invitation of the Royal Colonial 
Institute to read a paper upon such an important subject. For 
some years I have come into personal contact with people in this 
country who are desirous of emigrating. I joined with a few other 
gentlemen in starting the Self-Help Emigration Society, which from 
its small ofSce at GO. Fleet-lane, Farringdoa-street, has helped out 
during this year alone 650 people, chiefly to Canada, who have 
immediately obtained work. With others I waited upon eucoessive 
Colonial Secretaries to urge upon the Oovernment the estabhsh- 
ment of the Emigrants' Information OfBce, which was at length 
opened, and has for more than a year been doing much useful 
work ; and within the last year I have spent six months in visiting 
all the Australasian Colonies (oxcopt Western Australia), and have, 
with my friend Mr. Howard Hodgkin, made as full an inquiry as 
the time at our disposal permitted, into the question of the openings 
which these Colonies afford for the introduction of immigrants. 
As I have by these means had an opportunity of seeing various 
sides of this complicated question, it is possible that the aspect of 
the subject that will now be put before you, and the discussion, 
which may follow, will not be absolutely useless. 

It is now nearly 300 years since the expansion of England began^ 
and perhaps at no period of our national life was the question of our 
relation to this continued expansion of more consequence than at 
the present moment. In the record of our country's history, there 
is nothing of which an Engtiehman may be more justly proud, than 
of the fact that from these httle islands, pioneers have gone out 
into the wilderuesses of the New World, and have built there other 
Englonds, on the basis of our own language, laws, htorature, 
avilisation, and religion. And this outpouring of our surplus 

llation still goes on, and is likely to continue fur into tlie 



so 
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ansean fature. So considerable is this Sow, tliat, withont burdeaiug 
you witli statistical statements, it may be well to remind yoa t 
the emigration from Great Britain, after omitting foreigners urhd 
have enterect our cotintry and left it again, and also after dedact'.iq 
tlie large uombera who have returned, amoimted, in I8861 bl 
152,892. To their credit be it said, the great balk of these peopli 
have gone out of their ovm accord, without guidance or aid of s 
kind from Government or from any other organisation. 

It may be urged that if bo large a number emigrate enttrel]'' 
without help, there is no need for any public action on the ques- 
tion, which can be left to find its own level. But it is not SO i' 
though so many have left our shores, many more have been addeil 
to our population by the excess of births over deaths, and thus ooi' 
crowded population still continues to grow more dense, at the rat6 
of 350,000 per annum. It is too obvious to every observer that, 
now aud for a long time past, a large number of people in fhta 
country cannot obtain sufBciently remunerative employment to en- 
able them to live with the reasonable comfort that any citizen of B 
civihsed country may naturally desire. Surely we need not to-night 
dispute the evidence so coustautly thrust upon as, that there arS 
tens of thousands of deserving people in this country, who from' 
want of work or from wretched pay, are in constant grinding, liopo- 
lesa poverty. All must admit that in the past, myriads haf i 
escaped from poverty here by founding new homes and building ii| 
new communitiea in our Colonies, 

The question then arises, Is it the duty of the State, 
public- spirited individnals, to do anything to guide or increase thS 
outgoing stream of people, so as to improve the position of thoffl 
who go, and to leave more room for those who remain ? On thi 
threshold of this subject we are mot with many difficulties whiel 
have to be overcome. Some afUrm that emigration is propoBod 
only by those who desire to get rid of our superfluous popiUatioi^ 
from craven fear that if they remain hero socialistic troubles will 
ensue ; and such people are apt to resent such proposals in lu 
measured terms. Especially is the cry raised that, if our laws ani 
customs relating to the holding of laud were altered, and otha 
reforms were introduced, there would be plenty of room in thi 
country for everybody. It is perhaps enough to reply to then 
arguments that no one ought to consider emigration as an uni- 
versal remedy for our social ills, and that promoting it should no; 
delay needed changes at home, and that nobody is asked to lea'Vi 
the coimtry ngaiust his will. All that the most ardent advocatsi 
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of emigrfttion desire, is to state fts oleiu'ly as possible the advant&ges 
wid disai vantages of residence iu Greater Britain, and to give to 
suitable people who desire to tr; their fortuaea there, reliable io- 
formntioii, and gometimes pecuniary help towards their passage or 
towards their establishment on arrival. There are other difficulties 
f<^lt by ill dividual a, which deserve respect and tender handling. 
There is the deeply-rooted sentiment againsb leaving the land of 
one's birth, which appears to be partioulaxly strong iu Ireland and 
the inland parts of Great Britain. There is the natural prejudice 
among those who have not travelled, or who have never gone into 
enterprises of great pith and moment, against starting hfo afresh 
iu a new and untried land. 

It is most reasonable that people should require tlie fullest in- 
formation, before entering upon so grave an undertaking as leaving, 
perhaps for ever, their native land. It must be remembered that 
knowledge of Colonial life is very unequally diHtributed at home. 
Among all classes, even the humblest, cau be found peoplo who have 
family or other conneotions with the Colonies, and who have as per- 
fectly intelligent ideas of them aa could be expected. But others, 
whose attention has never been called to the subject, are iu a state of 
ignorance upon tha question which would be ludicrous if its results 
i.vcre not lamentable. An Australian lady viaitingEngland recently 
told me that educated peoplo she had met here, had more tlian once 
complimented her upon speaking the Enghsh language so well, and 
upon tlje fairness of her complexion I This is no isolated instance. 
I have come across othera where persons, otherwise educated, ore so 
ignorant of Australia as to suppose that the Australians mean the 
aboriginal races. And If this be so with cultivated, what may be 
expected of illiterate people— especially in remote districts— if they 
have had no personal contact with the Colonies ? To them the whole 
matter is a sealed book. The amount of money to be raised before 
the voyage con be paid for is appalling to contemplate by those 
who3e calculations are reckoned only in shillings and pence. If we 
could imagine the position of those who, with no capital, with no 
resources, with no experience of travel, with no knowledge of Colo- 
nial institutiona, and witli no conneotions there, have yet ventured 
with theii- wives and their tender little ones to embark upon the 
dread voyage into the nnkuown, we slioiUd at least give the working 
people of England credit for a great deal of pluck and cnterprifie, 
the benefit of which the Colonies arc now enjoying, in the uu- 
donbtod vigour und " go " which their popniation exhibit. No diffi- 

dty more deserves careful removal than the unfounded dread of 
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bring boaw to naUsglit, antnTClled pe^de (he bet, l! 

CtHauet, BOOM of wbteb have wtlliia Uw i 

been tedaliDed froai tbe wiWatnoM 

mterttpoa aeonditioB of eonfart, takMi aU rovnd, A 

ha eoold ewtr iacre tet£aei in the old oouliy. Bw 

mil frrc™*"™' sappties the lack of aetiul Cuts. *■ No, 

Bkid • hbooriiig mui, " I ain't a going to entente. ^VhJ, I had a 

hrotticr and a ownn aa vent to Australia, and afier a jear tfaq^ 

norer *rot« any more. I koows why they and other jam 

eaugranta un*t beard of again. The; go^ further and foitiiB tf, 

the oomiti7, and they works and woiks tiU they dn^e, and tl 

the kang&rooa eat them ! " 

The 8tat« bae already recognised its duty by opening the Km* 
grants' Information Office, at 81, Broadway, Westminster. i 
has been establisbed for the sole porpooe of gathering from i 
Bonrces independent information, and diffusing it with entin nt 
partiality tfaronghont the whole country. When it is i 
that the Tote for the maintenanoe of this Offiee ia only £500 # 
year, and office room and printing, it will at once be eeen hov iii»< 
posnble it is to present this sobject to the notice of 36,000/300 p 
with Bneh an infinitesimal snm. However, it is a point gmined In 
get the Btate to realise its doty in this matter. Just as the local 
authorities give information, by signposts and otherwise, to direai 
inland travellers, so the Btate shonld do its best rightly to inCom 
those who wish to journey into the outlying parts of our Empire. 

The claasea who are possible emigrants may be divided iab> 
three sectionn — not of social grades, bat of personal characterisUea 
There ore first the strong, plucky, self-reliant people, often with s 
little capital, who without gnidanee of any kind are steadily finding 
their way to tbe Colonies. For this class perhaps little more could 
have been done in tbe past, except to have given tbem the infor- 
mation which the Emigrants' Information Office now provides, and 
if this bod been done before, mncb money, and great difficulty and 
anxiety might have been saved to those nbo, in the absence of 
better information, have gone to the wrong place, or have gone at 
the w« '' e. At the other extreme are those whom we might 
■eV > glad to spare, while the Colonies would be equally 

r (ive them. They are tbe pbyaically, mentally, or 

'ho are unable to bold their own in tbe struggle of 
rm the failures of an old country, and especially of 
Let UB lielp them in other ways, but do not let 
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OB bo BO si) oit- sigh ted as to send them ont to new oountries. The 
frequent reeult is that they either drift bock to England, or through 
their letters home disconrage more suitable people from following 
them; and, lastly, they form a source of irritation between the 
Mother Country and the Colonics. 

Our Colonial friends are determined that they will not have the 
failnres of the old country cast upon theii' ahorea. During our 
ivceut visit lo Now Zealand we ta^uired from Invercorgill iu the 
extreme south to Auckland in tlie north, as to the prospects of 
tmmigrants. and the one answer was, that they would be glad to see 
immigrants of the right stamp, but tliey protested in the sttongeet 
possible way against the weak, the incompetent, and the ne'er-do- 
wells being sent over to be a burden upon them. They remember 
too well that some years ago, when the Colonial Governments were 
taifiug out emigrants free, notwithstanding the exercise of every 
precaution, some came who were utterly unfit for Colonial life, 
and have ever since formed the most unsatisfactory residuum of the 
great towns, 

Any attempt to foist paupers upon the Colonies would be short- 
sighted, because just as the United States Government has already 
made strong representations to our Government upon the subject 
of pauper emigration, so all the Colonics — being practically inde- 
pendent of the Mother Country— could and would very speedily 
put an absolute end to the importation of such people. Between 
these two extremes, however, there is a class too large to 
number, who sorely need the help which emigration can give 
them, but who have not sufGcieut information or means to 
take up the matter entirely without help. One can say with 
absolute certainty that this is a very large clasa It is equally 
certain that a great number of them are open to hear the truth 
about the Colonies, and to act upon the truth when they 
learn it. One of the difQcnIties which the friends of emigratioa 
have ta encounter is, that while some use their Influence to 
dissuade from emigration entirely, others have circulated informa- 
tion a great deal too rose-coloured, which has raised hopes doomed 
to disappointment, when these highly-coloured expectations have 
?iot been at once realised. One or two illustrations will perhaps 
throw light upon this part of the subject. A year ago a neighbour 
of mine paid the entire passage for his coachman, his wife, and 
eight obUdren to Australia for the sake of the coachman's health. 
Unfortunately. sutUcient information was not obtained as to ths 
Mt Colony to go to, and the family lauded in Adelaide at a time 
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do not come into contact witli Boarda of Guardiaus. There is, 
rigbtl; or wrongly, bo strong a feeling against the acceptance of 
any kind of parish relief, that it is not to be wondered at that 
those who have never sought such relief, and never intend to do 
JO, shrink from applying to Boards of Guardiana for anything,* 

In our work with the Self-Help Emigration Society we have 
occasionally recommended applicants to ask the Guardians for a 
grant, hut with such respectable, decent people as come before oar 
Committee, we feared they would consider it an insult that wa 
should refer them to the Poor Law authorities. Further, these 
powers are hardly known ; I have scarcely come across a case 
among those anxious to emigrate, where they had any idea of the 
existence of such powers ; and from an inquiry which was made of 
a number of Boards of Guardians a year or two ago, the answers 
proved that in their Unions, at any rate, the powers were practi- 
cally nnnsed. A letter was addressed to 7i Unions, asking them it 
they had liad many applications for emigrant grants ; 70 said 
"No," and four said "Yea." To the inquiry, "Have you ever 
helped emigrants ? " 'IS said "No," and 18 said "Yes," and of 
these 18, sis had dealt very rarely with such cases. 

Here is another difficulty : Guardians naturally consider their 
functions to be to deal with those who are more or less dependent 
upon the rates. Tliey are, therefore, inclined to object to use the 

*Thefollowiii(rfltaUinsQtHhoica the nomber of penoni in England udWAlea 
aMuted from tha poor-rates to emigrate, uid the amount expended Dot ol tlie 
rates for tbe purpoeedortng the jeara 1877-188^: — 



1877 
187S 
1879 
1880 



.wera 1S7S add 1882 a few ohildren (not mora Uian twentrf in all) were 

:o Canada, and are inoluded En tbe above table. 

ir hundred and three children were sent to Cauada bj Boards of Ouardiani 
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ratepayera' money towards helping those to emigrate who are never 
likel; to be a burden if they remain in England, but may be useful 
laboorerB, whom the Guardians, as employers, would hke to keep 
here. In a word, under the present system, the deserving cases do 
not ask, and the nndeserving cases ought not to obtain, help. The 
system as it now stands appears to be self-condemned ; either a 
Tery much larger number of people should apply for and obtain 
ibis help, or the system should be readjusted. It cannot be that 
the measure of the need is at all indicated by the small amount 
of help that is granted. What can £780 do for the entire popula- 
tion of England and Wales? As the Gnardiana have power to 
make grants up to one-half of the average poor rate, and aa this 
amounts to tlio sum of eight millions, or thereabouts, they have 
RTithority to spend four millions annually on this object, and thus the 
small sum actually expended appears the more absurdly inadequate. 
Is it Dot possible that the principle so little used might be, by 
slight modiGcations, made more widely useful ? It seems much 
more reasonable that the practically unused powers now possessed 
by the Guardians should bo transferred to other local authorities^ — 
to Corporations and Local Boards in towns, and to Rural Sanitary 
Authorities in country districts. It is true that the Rural Sanitary 
Authority consists of the same persons as the Guardians for rural 
parishes, and therefore it may be objected that any transfer of 
power from the Quai-dians to them is a distinction without a 
difference ; but if they ore not apphed to as the Poor-law Authority 
Guardians, the connection with parish relief, so odious to self- 
respecting working people, is absent, and the great objection 
that apphconts might be ticketed as paupers would disappear. 
ic of the difficulties —for instance, the objection which Guardians 
feel to seeing likely labourers leave their district— would 

ibably remain, even if other local authorities dealt with the 
question instead, but the great element of danger, the stigma of 
pauperism, would be removed. Further, it would only be reason- 
able that half of the cost of these grants should be refunded to the 
local authorities by a Parliamentary grant through the Local 
Government Board, who would then, aa now, have a euperrising 
control over the sums expended by local bodies. 

This introduces no new principle, as the Local Oovemment Board 
annually disburses considerable sums as a grant in aid of special 
local claims. If the small sum of, say £25,000 were placed 
npon the estimates next year, and tie necessary transference were 

]e of the powers, such a scheme could have a fair trial. It 
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is reasonable, too, that the cost should be bonie parti; bj tlia 
Imperial Exchequer, becanae it too often bappeiiB that the Eorplos 
popolation of rural districts goes to swell that of the large Umns, 
and to increaee the hardens there. I observe that the Crofters' Com- 
missioQ advleed that emigration grants should come from Imperial, 
and not from local funds. Such grants would in no way complicate 
the question as to whether they should be used for emigrants 
eimpl;, or for those who are emigrating with a view to colonisa- 
tion. The money would be eqnally helpful to both classes. 

The difference between emigration and colonisation is one which 
deserves consideration. There are earnest advocates of the idea 
that the Mother Country, in connection with the Colorues, ehould 
elaborate a system of colonisation, whereby people could go direct 
irom their Enghsh homes to new settlements which would ha 
organised for their benefit, and that the cost of establishing such 
settlements should be advanced by the Mother Country, to be repaid 
out of these settlements when they were developed. Such a schema 
has many phases which render it the most desirable. For examplOt 
there are, as I have said, considerable objections on the part of 
wage-earners in the Colonies to the importation of competitors. 
During our visit to Australia we had deputations from various 
trades organisations in the great cities, urging upon us to report at 
home that no more artisans were required ; but, witliout exception, 
they were in favour of more settlement upon the land, provided it 
was certain that the new-comers would actually go upon the land. 
They maintained, however, that many came out with assisted pas- 
sages under the guise of being farm labourers, who only gravitated, 
to the great towns. If, therefore, schemes of colonisation could 
be carried out, everyone, both in England and the Colonies, would 
welcome the plan ; but there are practical difficulties which only 
those who are dealing with the question in detail, as well as in its 
broad, general principles, can rightly eetlmate. 

We have seen that the elite of the emigrants go out by the help 

of their own capital and their own brains, without anybody's guid' 

ance. Vmi have, therefore, in working any echome of colonisation, 

class of people, who. however excellent and indus- 

he very pick of the most enterprising. They would 

ely those who have been hitherto dependent upon 

id who probably have had no opportunity of taking a 

financial schemes than to ask the questions, " How 

lOrn this week ? " and, " How can I make it last oat 

To place such people suddenly, without training or 
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preparation, upon laud almost in a etato of nature, is to expect 
ibem to take at once a broad, comprehensive view of life, to wait 
and work witli patience, duriog years of comparative hardaliip, for 
prosperity, wbicb, tliongb it may Hurely come, will as surely 
not come quickly. It is a mental Btrain unsuited to their past 
eiperience ; they wouhl find too often that work for weekly wages 
conld be bad elsewhere, and rather than wait for the alow develop- 
ment of thair little holdings, tbey would seek the present comforts 
which ready wages will bring. This seems to be the great 
difficulty attendant upon any such scheme. Many proofs can be 
given that each diilieuUies do occur; aud, unfortunately, very few 
instances can be found of settlements made up of the people I 
describe which have been successful. It is no argument to say that 
setllementa formed of the kind of people who established the pro- 
vince of Canterbury or Otago, in New Zealand, or the founders of 
the other Colonies, where a large portiou of them possessed capital 
and past hnsiness experience, are any guide to the founding of 
Colonies made up almost entirely of people with the limited 
experience to which I have referred. I have carefully read the Earl 
of Meath'8 papers, and have made other inquiries on the subjeot, 
and after trying to find instances of successful settlements bailt 
upon this plan, one is reluctantly obUged to admit that they are 
as yet too few and too limited to make marked success reasonably 
sure, except for a limited class. 

There are, however, a few indications that such settlements may 
be planted, and we hear something, for instance, of an intoresting 
settlement in South Africa which Mr. Arnold White is fostering, 
consisting, I believe, of labouring people only, aud though it 
may be too early to pronounce it a success, we hope to hear, 
in due time, of its thorough establishment. Great as are the 
hopes which colonisation schemes raise in our minds, probably 
the most ardent advocates of such schemes will admit that their 
success depends upon the selection of exceptionally fit persons only. 
There is, however, a ^eat mass of people who are more snited for 
transplantiug to places where, if they find employers willing to take 
them at better wages than at home, their position would be most 
easily improved. 

It must be remembered that while firesh settlements established 

by entirely new-comers are few, old colonists are constantly starting 

them, and experience of the actual conditions of Colonial Ufo is 

idely believed to be a first condition for success In taking up new 

ritory. 
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While rererrini; to this qaestion of colonisation, people m Eng- 
land may like to be reminded that at one timeatfairdof the receipts 
from the sale of Crown lands in certain Colonies was applied to tha 
introdnclion of immigrants ; but, nnfoiinnately for as, this is no 
longer the case, and the money bus gone into the general fanda of 
the Colonies. 

If, however, Btate-aided or State -directed colonisation oo an 
extended scale be one of the good things to hope for in the fntnre, 
rather than realise at present, it is quite possible that the State aid 
and direction for emigrants for which I plead may help to bring it 
about. No donbt many emigrants have been failures, but this is 
chiefly due to two reasons : either they ought never to have gone at 
all, or tbey went at the wrong time or to the wrong place. And 
here let me call special attention to the peculiar work done by 
ths 8elf-Help Emigratiou Society. Here is a Society with a very 
email income, which has successfully planted out over 1,100 people 
within the last four years, 550 of whom left these shores this year. 
This is our plan of operation : — All applicants are sifted as care- 
fully as may be, as to their personal character and fitness, and aa 
to the means which they or their friends can contribute towards 
their emigration. None are sent until they have done the ntmost 
they possibly can for themselves. To the sum thus raised the 
Society odds a grant according to circumstances, and the people are 
then sent in small parties in the spring ; but they are not landed 
opon the wharves in the Colonies to take their chance. The Society 
haa an organised system of correspondents in Canada, forty-one in 
number, in all parts of the Dominion, but chiefly in Ontario, com- 
prising immigration officers, mayors, ministers of religion, and 
other men of position ; and these correspondents, after informing 
the London Committee as to bow many immigrants they can receive, 
(ire advised that certain persons of certain occupations are on their 
WB)', and by the time they arrive work is ready for them. More- 
over, our correspondents are furnished by the London Committee 
with money wherewith to help tlie immigrants, if need be, on 
arrival ; but they get employment so quickly that many reqnire 
nothing, and on the average two dollars a head is about the sum 
expended for thera in Canada. The entire coat to the subscriber ia 
about 40a. per head, the emigrants finding the rest. If the public 
■ust tlio Society with more money, many hundreds can be 
ted in Cannda next spring. The result has been that though 
lecretary visited Canada last year, and a member of the Com- 
>e this year, to inquire on the spot, we find that almost every- 
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ooe obtaiued regulur work at once, and though our emigrants are 
chiell)' Laodoners, and unused to coantry lift: aad employment, we 
liave evidence that 7o per cent, actually go to work upon the land. 
It is a (air argument that what is thus being done on a limited 
scale by a small society with contracted means, might be done on 
a mnob larger scale by the joint action of the Government, and the 
many philantliropio peo)ile who are so willing to work if only the 
right methods are put before them. Far be it from me to magnify 
the work of this Society because I happen to be connected with it, 
or to uiiderrate the work of other organisations. I think, however, 
our system of planting people only where our correspondents advise 
as that work can be at once found, is the key to the whole question. 

I know that a large number of children have been settled in Canada 
by various well-kuown people, whose work is most valuable, but it 
should be remembered that those are orphans or deserted children, 
and therefore form, after alt, happily, but a small portion of the 
population. The system, however, now under consideration is ooe 
which is applicable to all labouring people suited for Colonial life, 
and the help is not confined merely to tliose who are needing grants. 
In some cases we have merely given an introduction to those who 
are able to find the whole passage themselves. Such work, if con- 
tinued on sound lines, is not likely to raise any objection in the 
Colonies, but instead, it obtains there invalimble co-operation. 
There are other societies helping out various classes under differ- 
ing conditions. But to show how little all the societies together 
can do compared with what ongbt to be done, it is only necessary 
to mention that two years ago, it woe ascertained that the total 
number of persons annually assisted to emigrate by all the societies 
that could be found, amoonted to only about S,000 souls, and the 
assistance given cost about £19,000. 

There are many reasons why it is most desirable that the intending 
emigrant should come into personal contact with those who are 
experienced in the question before he takes the decisive step ; and 
this cannot bo done if the only help given by the Slate is the oirou* 
lation of printed particulars. Intending emigrants are encouraged 
by the friendly word of those who have had the advantage of travel 
themselves, and who, therefore, have no fear of the dangers of the 
deep. A few words will sometimes save an emigrating family from a 
host of difficulties. For example, it is only by personal contact with 
people, that one can say with any degree of certainty whether they 
are likely to make good colonists ; so much depeuds upon individual 
character. Consequently, if this question were to be worked in the . 
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best possible 'n'ay, there would be in everj parish tbrougboat Hit 
Kingdom a person , or a committee, who would undertake tbe task of 
enoooragiug likely people, and discouraging unlikely ones ; and of 
giving tbe guidance and help wliicb experience alone can supply. 
There is, perhaps, hardly a more useful service that thoee pos- 
Bessing leisure and education could render to their nejghboars, 
than to maliQ themselves masters of this many-sided gucstion, 
tmA use their knowledge in guiding those around them who are 
groping in the dark. There is much to learn. The isBiies are bo 
many and so various. For example, while the Emigrants' Infonna- 
tion Circular for October truly says, in general terms, that there is 
no demand in the Cape Colony for male labour. Sir Charles Mills, as 
Agent-General for that Colony, has been pointing out to the woollen 
manufacturers of Huddersfield, that at the Cape, there are local 
reasons why it is desirable to send out woollen manoiacturing 
machinery and skilled people to work it. As there are special 
circumstaDoes in relation to this Colony, so there are with aU the 
rest ; and the thousand and cue phases of life in countries far 
larger than England, cannot be summed up in a few lines, bat 
deeervo patient effort to elucidate them. 

There is one class who, above all, need the help that I plead for. 
It is estimated that from our agricultural districts 50,000 labourers 
pour into the great towns every year, leaving their villages 
because the conditions of agricuUuro do not enable them to get a 
living there. These form the class who are most welcome in the 
Colonies. Wherever we went in Australasia, whatever we hear 
fcom our correspondents in Canada, the result is always the same, 
that if honii-/idi! agricultural labourers or working farmers will go, 
there is a very wide opening indeed, even in times commonly called 
depressed. There are many reasons why people should not leave 
their homes ; but if agriculturists must leave their native villages, 
sorely it is the best for the State, as well as for them, that they 
should have such guidance as will direct them into the best toad ; 
and the beat road lo well-being for them, without doubt, is to avoid 
Loudon and the large cities, and to go on to the fertile lands of the 
Colonies, not stopping at the ports of landing. They are, how- 
ever, mub difficult to get at ; their habits and antecedents are all 
aga' ■ course, and they will not be reached and properly 

) the suliject until a great deal more money and effort 

3ndod. 

in direct from tlie soil are most in request, but there 
>* in London, who could be sifted out, and would gladly 
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und efficiently work on the land. The diffioully is to select thorn. 
Ab part of an organised scheme, there slioald be a plan for giving 
townsmen who express a desire for Colonial farm life a sample of 
farm life in this ooontry, bo that ansnitable people might not cross 
the ocean. 

The proposals I have pnt before yon are not of an heroic kind. 
They introdiico'DO new or untried principle, and they conflict with 
no other suchcmes. They are rather a link in a chain that would 
hold other sohemoa together. The question ia of such great 
importanca that every link deserros careful welding and examina- 
tion. Ill a word, I propose that the system of grants from the rates 
towards emigration be made a living power, instead of a dead form. 
Farther, I propose that the work of the Emigrants* Information 
OiBoe bo extended, either by increased Government aid, or by 
private effort, or by both, till there is a complete network of 
information between the remotest comers of Great and Greater 
Britain. When those two things are accomphshed, it ought to be 
possible for everyone, once ta bis life, to find the best field for 
his industry, and to reaoh it, if, through no fault of his own, ho 
began life in a place where his energy had no reasonable scope. 

This subject ia one which presses home upon us in London very 
strongly at the present time. Especially do I feel it so after having 
jnst returned from a visit to Australia and New Zealand. I do not 
say there is no privation and want there ; but if there be, it is to a 
most limited extent— in cases where the bread-winner cannot or will 
not work, or has died — and in all deserving cases the kindness of 
colonists more than makes up for the absence or poor-law reUef. 
We travelled thousands of miles throngh these Colonies, and went 
to every large centre of population. We saw the unemployed 
ii] Sydney marching about by hundreds, apparently well fed 
and well clothed, demanding from the Government sis shilhngs a 
day without piece-work, because to offer them less would be, as they 
termed it, "a degradation of labour in New South Wales," and 
many of them declining it, because, when pro^nded, it was a few 
miles np the country. This aspect of Oolouial life deserves carefnl 
observation. Those who discourage emigration point to the reports 
of snoh demonstrations of the unemployed in Colonial cities 
as a proof that the conditions of life are as hard there as here. 
Nothing can be more untrue. Colonial working men have been 
80 largely employed by their Governments upon public works, that 
their habit is to demand such work directly other congenial employ- 

mt is slack, and to insist npon having it, in the great cities 
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vhece they prefer to lire, even when employers op the country are 
looking in Tain for meo. The general opiaion there is 
that the so-called nnemployed consist chiefiy of those who 
would not keep to regular work on any conditions. It ia a 
cruel satire ou the auemployed in London to put the Colonial 
unemployed in comparison with them. But through all our 
inquiriea, tboagb we visited the Colonies at a time when some of 
them had suffered from prolonged drought and great depresdon 
of enterprise ; though we made inquiriesin every direction, wecoold 
not see and we could not bear of a single case of a ragged or hungry 
person. Let it not be supposed that emigration is a panacea against 
all the social troubles that oppress us ; but it is one step in the 
right direction. The qnestion is, no doubt, surrounded with many 
diiSculties, but di£Bculties exist in order that we may prove our 
mettle by conquering them. We have a glorious record of an heroic 
past. Our fathers overcame enormous obstacles in planting the 
British flag in every quarter of the globe. They secured to us an 
immense territory that only awaits peaceful development. The 
strong hand and subtle brain that did all this must not &.il us now. 
We see numbers here at home, patiently bearing undeserved 
privation, and we see, too, the vast expanse of our outlying Empire 
waiting to be the home of happy and contented millions. Surely 
our statesmanship can devise means whereby some of these would- 
be industrious people, and still more, their sons, may become, in 
these new lands, stalwart yeomen, who, with renewed vigour and 
widened hopes, may not only lead happy and useful lives, but 
help to build on the broad foundation already laid, a structure that 
will endure for ages as a monument to the true gi-eatucss of the 
British people. 

BiscnssiuN. 
The CsAutMAN (the Eight Hon. Hugh C. E. Childers, M.P.): 1 
am sure you must all be extremely obliged to Mr. Hazell for the 
admirable paper he has just read. It ia now our custom to be 
addressed by gentlemen who take an interest in the subject of these 
meetings, and who, at usually not groat length, wish to put their 
opinions before as. There are a great many from whom I hope we 
shall Lave information and advice and assistance this evening. I 
will call upon those, one by one, who have already sent in their 
names, and doubtless there are otlicrs who afterwards may wish to 
say a few words to us. The £rst upon whom I will call is my 
"(Jued colleagne in Parliament, Mr. Kimber. 
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Mr. H. EiMBER, M.P. : 1 feel greatly honoured in being called 
upon to take part in the discussion by your Chairman, who himself 
knows so much about our Colonies. I cannot too highly praise 
Mr. Hazell's paper. Having myself spent a large portion of the 
last five years in visiting Her Majesty's Colonies, for the express 
purpose of seeing what their relations really are to the Mother 
Country from an industrial and commercial point of view, I may 
say that the observations put before us by Mr. Hazell are dictated 
by careful and measured thought and by accurate statement. The 
gisi of the paper is really this — the benefits of self-helping emigra- 
tion. The society which Mr. Hazell worthily represents has done 
very much good, and so have all the societies working in the same 
direction. The sum total of all their efforts, however, as you will 
see by the figures he himself puts before us, is a mere drop in the 
ocean as compared with the efforts required by the difficulty now 
before the nation, for we are in the presence now of a problem 
beyond the reach of individual or even co-operative enterprise of a 
voluntary character. It has become a nation's difficulty, and it is 
a nation's business to deal with it. It was in that view I ventured 
to bring the subject forward in the last session of Parliament, and, 
in fact, during the sessions preceding, when a Liberal Government 
was in power, and who, I must in justice say, were equally sym- 
pathetic on this question of colonisation with the Government 
under whose flag I am a humble follower. This is not, fortunately 
for the country, a party question, and I am quite certain there is 
not a better friend of the cause than our worthy chairman. I have 
said this is a nation's difficulty. The sum total of the people 
emigrated by all the admirable agencies now in operation amounts 
to 8,000 at the most in any one year. The society which Mr. Hazell 
represents, and which is one of the best of the agencies at work, 
has been able to emigrate only about 1,100 persons in four years. 
Contrast these figures — this 8,000 — ^with the population of 850,000 
which is annually added to our numbers — a population equal to that 
of a city like Bristol. The soil of this country feeds only about one- 
half the existing population. We know, too, that the annual 
increase on the population is an increasing increase. How shall 
the agencies now in operation ever cope with the difficulty ? It is 
my belief — it would take too long to demonstrate my proposition 
now— that this plan of the colonisation of the Empire, would, if 
adopted, supply also a solution of that to which we give the name 
of the depression of trade. If the whole of the Empire, now 
separated by oceans, were contained in one consolidated block, and 
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average we see that the earth has always yielded the means of sub- 
sistence for all the people who have inliabited it, besides that 
surplus of the produce of their industry which we call by the name 
of wealth. That which the earth has, by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, done in the past she will do in the future, and because land, 
we are told, does not pay for working in this country, even at its 
present reduced price, I am not one of those who despair that fresh 
lands, costing comparatively nothing, will yield at least bread and 
drink and a home, and the other necessaries of life, to those who 
choose to work. 

Sir James Gabrick, K.C.M.G. (Agent- General for Queensland) : 
I think you will agree we are greatly indebted to Mr. Hazell for a 
very interesting and instructive paper. I am very glad indeed to 
have his evidence — and I believe the evidence also of his colleague 
who accompanied him on the trip to the Australian Colonies —with 
respect to the so-called unemployed in the large cities of Australia. 
I value Mr. HazelPs evidence because, added to the experience he 
has had here, he has seen things with his own eyes, and we can 
trust him as an independent witness. There can be no doubt that 
one of the pressing questions that occupies the attention of this 
country is what to do with the surplus population, and I think 
there can be no doubt, looking at the magnificent lands that this 
country possesses in the great Colonies in the southern seas and 
elsewhere, that the proper place for that surplus population is the 
Colonies. The question is, what is the best way of getting them 
there ? You must always understand, however, as Mr. Hazell has 
pointed out, that the proper men must be chosen. I understand 
Mr. Hazell to mean that they should be healthy, intelligent, and 
persevering persons. It is quite useless to send out the other sort 
of persons to whom he has referred — unhealthy, idle, and dissolute 
persons, for all we shall hear of them will be accounts of failure. 
You must not only, I think, look to the sort of persons who are to 
be sent out, but you must look to the places where you propose to 
send them. It is necessary you should see that these places are at 
the moment capable of absorbing their labour. Unless this is 
attended to, you will not cure the grievance of which you complain, 
but simply transfer the seat of the grievance from this country to 
the Colonies. We have heard to-night of various systems of 
emigration. Mr. Hazell has given us some account of the colonisa- 
tion system. I do not wish for a moment to disparage any system. 
I think there is a great deal in that system, but I must say 
that, at this moment, I share in some measure the sort of doubt 
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which Mr. Hazell expresses in reference to it. You have here an 
immense number of unemployed persons — persons who, perhaps, 
have been in the habit of earning wages from day to day, but who 
have had no experience whatever in farm management or business 
a£Gairs. Now, you want a large amount of capital to remove any 
considerable number of those persons from this country, and I can- 
not help thinking that many of them, until they hod acquired 
experience in the Colonies, would rather waste than increase this 
capital. In the Colonies, I observe — particularly in my own Colony 
— ihey are discussing what are called village settlements, and I 
cannot help thinking there will be more chance of success in these 
than there would be under the colonisation system, for these settle- 
ments would at once avoid some of the difficulties to which Mr. 
Hazell has referred. They would be started by men who have been 
in the Colony for some time, and who have acquired some experi- 
ence, who have first worked for wages, and who may have accumu- 
lated some httle capital of their own. I think these are the persons 
who would best carry out the system of village settlements, or the 
system of colonisation to which Mr. Kimber has referred. It was, 
of course, impossible for Mr. Hazell to say much concerning tlie 
efforts of the different Colonies in the direction of immigration. 
He has referred to the Colony I have the honour to represent, but 
he has, I think, too briefly passed over the efforts we have made to 
send people thence from this country. I would point out to you 
that Qaeensland is little more than twenty-five years old. It began 
life with about 80,000 people, and this population to this hour lias 
increase!, in largo part by emigration, to nearly 860,000. At no 
time during those twenty-five years has emigration been carried on 
more actively than at tlie present moment, and I will give you a few 
figures to show you what we have done. During the period I have 
mentioned there has been spent £8,117,050 on emigration, and 
there have been sent out 185,030 people. In the last six months 
we have spent about £100,003 in sending out people to Queensland 
I have in my hand the report of one of our lecturers in this country. 
It will show you the sort of emigrants we send. The report is for 
the month of October^ and is as follows : — 

During the month I have held mcstings at the following places : — 

October 3. Old Leake. October 10. Ncwton-on-Rawcliffe. 

4. Wrangle Lowgatc. „ 11. Appleton-le-Moor. 

5. Stickney. „ 12. Cropton. 

6. New Bolingbroke. „ 13. Lockton. 
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7. Warcham-le-Fcn. ,, 14. Goathlond. 
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arriuigod nitli tbe diflorent companicE via Danoaslor. Spitlding. Ciunltridge, 
BmUotd, Ostord, iic, which proved of groal couvenioDCU to the people. 
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I mention these facts to you to ahow that we, at anj rate, are 
fiensible of oar intereBta in tbia matter, and not only lias Queens- 
land benefited by tbeir introduction — as evidenced by our large and 
increasing productions and trade — bnt tbe people tbemaolves— as 
evidenced by tbe letters we have received and the inqalrics we bave 
made — are, with only rare exceptions, prosparoas and contented, 
I regret that the time allowed will not permit of my explaining tbe 
different systems we are working, or tbe Queensland land tawa for 
tbe encouragment of emigration. Full particulars of these, how- 
ever cau always be bad from our different agents, and at the 
Queensland Office, Westminster Chambers. 

Ur. JoBH Macrekzie : I have been in oirclea in which I have 
been able to study the bahits of the antelope and other game in the 
open field in South Africa. I bavo seen how, by following the laws 
and instincts that govern their movements, they always knew 
where there was water and wbero tbey could get grass. Ihey 
knew tbe permanent fountains ; tbey knew tbe hollows Ju the field 
which were filled with rain water ; and when the rainy season came 
tbey at once dispersed to find them. Coming over to this country 
I find yon discussing the very grave problem which meets even the 
casual visitor to Loudon. Here, noi tbe antelope, but human 
beinga, are treading, so to speak, on one another, and your wise 
men come together to sco bow yon are to devise methods to prevent 
this, and how yon are to help men to scatter over man's habitut and 
find austcnaaco tbercon. Some people talk and act as if this 
island were tbe sole habitat of man. Nobody who baa been in a 
Boutbern clime would suppose for a moment that this was the case. 
For my own part, I have treqneotly said our beloved island baa 
only been made a bearable habitat for man after tbe expenditure of 
great effort on man's part. I do not think one can imagine a more 
perfect picture of misery tiian one of our forefathers, in sucb 
weather as we have hud lately, sitting cowering under an over- 
banging ledge of rock and wondering what he would have to eat 
and whether he could or could not afford to put a little more 
pigment on his nubappy body 1 1 come from South Afirlca, a 
country with which yon have not always bad pleasant associations. 
For all that. South Africa is a great country, and is going to have 
a great history before it. The South Africa of our children and 
of their children, however, has not yet been fully explored by 

jropeans. I refer to the great district between the Molopo and 
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the Limpopo Eivers on the south, and tho Zambesi River on the 
north— B country where, I thinly, we shall find that Ophir was and 
is. The old buildings put up of stonea — dressed stones — without 
mortar, with very thick walls, represent a style of arohitectnre 
which, I believe, archie ologists in this country pronounce to be tli9 
most ancient. Bound towers and other buildings built in this way 
of hewn stones, without mortar, and rising to a great height, are 
still found in the district to which I refer. Many are in ruins ; 
others are iu a better state of preservation. Some people might 
ask, ■' If the Jews in the time of Solomon, or people of that shrewd 
character, were in that country and came away from it, do yoa 
think there is any inducement for other people to explore or to exploit 
a country after them?" In order to reassure anyone of this frame 
of mind I would aay that gold has also been discovered in districts 
where there are no ancient mines. Thus these ancient miners did 
not discover everything. The buildings they put up would seem 
to testify that, while they held the country by force of arms, they 
had not fully subdued it. By mean? of these round towera, to 
which they were able to flee in time of danger, they were able to 
hold the country near the fortress and to carry on their mining 
operations. They may have been called away from Africa, as tho 
Romans were called out of Great Britain ; or perhaps some con- 
queror of those far distant times arose and succeeded in exter- 
minating them. At any rate, they have left no tradition behind 
them — their only records are the forts and the opened 
modern times gold was discovered in this region in 1866; but 
diamonds were then discovered also, and the population that will 
always go after what is called a " rush," finding diamonds at 
Kimherley, put to themselves the qQCstion which you have 
Bhop windows — " Why go further ? " and found full scope for their 
energies for years in digging diamonds. The real reason why the 
Transvaal gold is heard more of in these latter years is not, of 
coarse, because tho gold has been suddenly formed there, but because 
this roving, " rushing" population of young, energetic Englishmen 
and other North Europeans have recently found they had not full 
Bcope for their energies in the diamond fields, and have therefore 
gone into the gold fields of the Transvaal. These now engage 
their attention ; but I suppose in a short time they will find their 
way further north. With reference to colonisation, the first ijuestion 
is the suitability of the climate for Europeans. That of South 
Africa is well known to be good ; and I may remind you that 
Bechuanaland is a country between ^,000 and 5,000 feet above the 
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sea level. A great part ofitiswitliintbe tropics, but " ilietropios" 
is rather a deceptive expression. You tbiiik of being dreadfully Lot, 
almost melted, and of tlie lassitude aad depression of " a tropical 
climate." Now Ih is entirely depends on the elevation of tbe country. 
If a oouutry is 4,000 or 6,000 foet above tbe sea level, it does not 
matter, so to speak, bow for it is vithin tbe tropics. Tbiis you 
nmybe cool enongb, and have a nice bracing climate, although 
you are " within tbe tropics." So this country has n Bpecially 
fine climate. It has this further advantage — that Sonth 
Beobnanaland is now a British Colony. It was some time ago 
the scene of frcebooting and lawlessness, and Christian England 
looked on with uplurnml eyes but helpless hands^a good 
example, of course, to all the Colonies out there. They looked on 
also, ami the freebootera bad tbeir sweet will for a short time. To 
our shame, there was no method of expansion or of occupying 
unoccupied territories, except through war and bloodshed. Xbe 
Ireebooting did not last for ever, anil I hope that is tbe last time 
we shall act in that stupid way — allowing the worst of the popula- 
tion to get tbe best reward, which, in a new country, is the land of 
tbe country. In the settlement of English colonists in the Cape 
Colony in 1820 tbe British Government achieved a great success. 
Tbe Scotch settlers of Glen Lyndooh have been ei^ually enccessful. 
In later years tlie men of the German Legion have done well in tbe 
King WilUamatown district. I am sorry Mr. Arnold Wliite is not 
here to-night as we expected, to tell us of tbe succoas of bis coloni. 
sation experiment in the eastern part of tbe Citpe Colony. He 
has tbe immense advantage of the support of a lady of title, whose 
name is not known, who is so mnoh interested in the oolonisatioii of 
Africa Ihat sbo has backed this scheme to the amount of over 
ilOO,000. I hope tbere are other ladies or gentlemen with eqnol 
discernment and liberality, who would give both time and means to & 
wise scheme of colonisfltioD, which, as has been conclusively shown, 
pays, and will pay, in every way. While there is scope for agri- 
culture near the perenniul fountains in Bechuaualand, that country 
is most snitabic for stock farming and wool grovring. There is a 
market for tbe farm produce of those who would go to such a coun- 
try as Bechoanaland in supplying tbe miners who are raining for 
gold in the Transvaal and for diamonds at Kimberley. But the 
question before you is not so much about n market and annual 
profits. Tbe real question is how human beings shall be fed and 
kept from pauperism and crime. Those people who go to Canada 
have, in a hmited way, their market there, but they are not always 
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\hmkmg how many years it will taks tliem to make forttmes, so 
tlmt they may come over to this cotmtry, live in a villa, aod be 
happy ever after. They have takea root in Canada. They perhaps 
never will be rich ae some people count riches ; but they have a 
borne, they are able to bring up cliUdreu and give them a good 
education, they can pay theii' debts, and they ore foolish enough to 
be satisfied. If we would have moderate aims of the kind before us 
there is plenty of room in South Africa for colonisation. There is, 
however, one suggestion which I should like to make, A few acres 
of land are much thought of in this country, and in dealing with 
emigrants or colonists people have been aocnstomed to think of (he 
land of a Colony aa of tbe laud of England, and accordingly dole 
out only a few acres to tliose whom we wish to help to settle on the 
country, and we are surprised and disappointed when the email 
holding is given up as soon a9 possible. The remedy for this is in 
our own hands. I think we should give suitably large farms to 
those to whom we give prairie land at all. In South Africa, if a 
Dutcb-spsuking man comea to you and asks for a farm he means 
6,000 acrea. In conducting colonisation in a country such as 
South Africa, where there is so much unoccupied prairie land, we 
should divest ourselves of our English ideas about acres of land, and 
think and act as we find the older inhabitants doing, and in accord- 
ance with the custom of tbe country. There is an expansion going 
on northward in South Africa, and you will never have high farm- 
ing nntU that movement ceases. It is found easier to expand 
northward — practising cattle ranching and sheep farmiag — than it 
is to go in for a high style of agricultural farming, and I am per- 
suaded that, as soon as this is taken into account, colonisation will 
have greater success. I have been for many years on the Border- 
land, between whites and blacks, and, while I know the reqalre- 
ments of the colonists, I have had the intimate acquaintance of 
tbe natives, and I should always hke to do them Justice. This will 
be quite possible if Her Majesty's Government will only adopt right 
methods. When Sir Charles Warren was in Beobuanaland in 
183-5, he succeeded in making treaties with the native chiefs in 
North Bechuanaland, which, I am sorry to say. were not "imple- 
mented " by Her Majesty's Government. It has been already said 
that this colonising idea is not a party idea, and, _in the same way, 
any criticism I may make as to Imperial policy in South Africa is 
not from a party point of view. In fact, fault may be found with 
both sides as being very much on an equality in this matter. It 
seems to me there is a too common disinclination to do tbe righi 
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tiling, ftltliougli quite practicable, until somctUing slurp prods an 
Imperial Government or an Imperial officer from behind, aud in 
the meantime the opportunity for doing tbe thing in a masterful 
way has departed. For there is a masterful way of doing the duty 
of an Imperial country, not only in the Bight of the natives but in 
the sight of the colonists, and one reason why we stand so low in 
8auth Africa is that wa have not shown, either in the sight of the 
natives or of the colonists, that we were doing tfaiugs intelligently, 
at the right time, and in a masterful way. I will not protract these 
remarks. I will only remind yon that ve have not yet aoceptedthe 
offer of land on the part of Kliame and the other chiefs. Her 
Majesty's Qovernment offered its protection to the chiefs of North 
Bechuanaland, and this was gratefully accepted, and an equivalent 
offered in return by the chiefs. Provided they received British 
protection, they offered theii- unoccupied lands to the Queen, to be 
peacefully occupied by her subjects, or other colonists imder Impe- 
rial control. Bnt a gift from South Africa was too much for those 
whose minds were stored with traditional notions about that coun- 
try. The idea of being asked to accept over a hundred thousand 
eqnare miles of good territory ! We were quite nnaccustomed to 
such good news from South Africa, and have thought there must be 
a deep hole somcwbero ; and so in Dowuingstreet they are still 
trying to see where this big bole is. After tliey have completed 
their search I hope they will accept this offer, which I know — for I 
was present when the offer was made— was made in good faith. 
The treaties were of the most gratifying character, and perhaps 
quite unequalled in any of onr doings with reference to the chiefs 
in South Africa, and ought to have began a new diepsnsation. By 
occupying the country offered to ua we should come into possession 
of part of that magnificent district to which I have referred— and 
place ourselves within reach of the Ophir of the olden times, and 
all those old gold mines — Nature's secure " pockets " — in which she 
is keeping securely her golden treasures for the hand of enterprise 
and of energy. There is, you see, a great future for that couutr}'. 
Then I cannot help remarking tliat it has the advantage of not 
belonging to a Colonial Parliament. It does not belong to people 
wlio will assemble in public meeting and say, "We — so many 
thousanfl Englishmen have got this land, and you have given ns 
a Parliament : we are quite numerous euongh, although occupying 
only a fraction of the land, and we don't want any more English- 
men here." I do not think that is very large-hearted on the part 
■ fellow subjects. We have not got that kind of Parliament 
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io Bechaanaland yet. The native ohieta have offered ua the ooantry. 
It is for U3 to accept it, and to occupy it to some goo2 purpose. 
Select your coloniBts. Give them 6,000 acres, if you are still giving 
it to Dutchmen. Send well- b elected parties to one place. Let them 
firat settle on a village freehold, but let each coloniet also have bia 
large paatoral farm in the neighbourhood. When you have given 
a man these acres, and made an aiTaugemcnt for adviiacing to him 
money by which he ehall get a few cowe, aud perhaps 50 ewes and 
fiO Angola goats, you have made a man of him — if there is a 
man in him to be made. He will be satisfied with his lot, will 
take root in the country, and be a true citizen of the British 
Empire, whilst a useful and progressiTe memberof the South A&ican 
community. 

Mr. W. F. B0CIUNAN (New South Walea) : Having spent a good 
few years of my hfe in the Goloniea, I can add my endorsement to 
the paper in which Mr. Hazell so well explains the subject of emi- 
gration. He BhowB very clearly the position of this country ia 
regard to her surplus population, and the great field that eslats for 
that surplus population in the Colonial Empire. It has been stated 
that this excess population amounts to some 850,000 per annum. 
There can be no doubt that in our Colonies there is room for an 
annual influx of even that number, provided they are properly 
directed in employment and in the occupation of waste lands, and 
that the results would be remunerative to such as choose to work 
and make use of their time as men ought to do. The question 
arises as to the means of dealing with this amount of emigration. 
It is clear, from the associations that have been formed, and the 
zeal that lias been evinced, that there is a great desire to send a 
large number of emigrants from this country to Australia. On the 
other hand, there is the necessity of dealing witli this emigration 
on the other side. It appears to me that the absorption of 
labour is limited in various ways. Agricultural labourers are 
always in demand. If a shipload of them landed in Sydney or 
Melbourne, or in Queensland, they would receive immediate employ- 
ment . Artisans, hovrever, would not as a rule meet with full 
employment, from the fact that we are not amanufacturing people, 
except perhaps in Victoria. In the other Colonies there is not a 
large demand for artisana, except for bmlders, with whom we are, 
however, pretty well supphed, and for navvies, who always meet 
with employment. How, then, shall we settle this large number of 
emigrants? There are immense tracts of waste land in Australia, 
but our land laws place somo difBcuUies iu the way of settling 
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people who are not provided with means to carry them on for two 
or three years. In New South Wales provision is made for settle- 
ments of 40 acres and upwards. There is any amount of land to 
be had on paying 2s. per acre as a deposit, and the balance, making 
20s., in a certain number of years, interest being added at the rate 
of 4 per cent. That is very well for people who have got means. 
The question is how to deal with the large numbers proposed. I 
think arrangements might perhaps be made with the Australian 
Government to set apart large areas of agricultural lands on which 
considerable numbers of emigrants might be settled and supported 
by the contribution offered in England, in order to carry them on 
for two or three years. I refer especially to Western Australia, 
which is a country under the Imperial Government, and any 
portion of which might be set apart for a large emigration 
scheme. In New South Wales the land would have to be occupied 
nnder the terms I have stated. In Queensland there is the selection 
system described by Sir James Garrick. It is quite clear that the 
more workers arrive on the shores of Australia and become producers 
the more the Colonies will be benefited, and I feel certain that any 
well-matured scheme that might be adopted in England would meet 
with thorough success. 

Mr. F. Larkins (New Zealand) : I should like to observe that 
New Zealand, as well as the other Colonies, owes very much to Mr. 
Hazell for the paper he has read to us. In New Zealand we could 
take many thousands of agricultural labourers, to add, with their 
famiUes, half a million to the population. They must be bond fide 
labourers or real working men, and small farmers. The people 
would receive them with open arms. What we want at the present 
time is population of that class. I have spoken to some of the 
most important farmers and graziers in New Zealand, and I have 
not found one who did not say what I have said to-night — that, 
provided New Zealand — which is about as large as England, Scot- 
land, aud Wales — had a much larger number of agricultural 
labourers, who would be satisfied with half as much more than 
they get here, or even twice as much. New Zealand would at once 
rise In the scale of the Colonies. The truth is, a large number of 
emigrants who leave these shores for New Zealand are not of the 
right sort Many of them have no knowledge of agriculture. 
Many get directed on the way in an extremely mischievous fashion, 
being taught to expect that they will get at least three times as 
much as in England, and that, should they go into the country — 
the ** bush " — and make a clearance, they will be shut out from 
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ordinary society, and swallowed up by aomething somewliere. Tlie 
result is they crowd Into the towns, and call themselves the 
unemployed, making themselves and others miserable. I bad the 
opportunity of examining the question of the nnomployed in our 
New Zealand towns. A gentleman well known in New Zealand 
told me that when the unemployed were thoroughly sifted there 
were about 10 per cent, unemployed of those who called themselves 
BO, the others being bad characters and idlers, or men who could 
get work, but were extremely anxious to pose as martyrs. Speak- 
ing from my knowledge of New Zealand, I state a fact when I say 
that the people look to this cotmtry to supply them with good 
emigrants, that is, men who will work the soil. Those who will do 
this will, I am quite sure, find happy, perhaps even rioh, homes 
after a white. 1 do not speak without having examined the 
question. I have lived in Auckland for the last ten or eleven years, 
and have gone well over the North Island. I have seen the settle- 
ments— such as Waipu, Rangitikei, Wairarapa.Hawke's Bay— where 
the Scotch and other farmers make a living, and don't grumble 
about then? troubles — men who keep themselves and their families, 
support their churches, and raise large sums for the benefit of 
people outside themselves, and who altogether are a great strength 
and credit to the Colony. The question is. How are the men in 
whom you are interested to be got there ? I hope gentlemen in 
this country who belong to the Colony will take up this question. 
How can we send the right sort of men there ? Can we move the 
Goverument of New Zealand ? If we cannot, let us raise a sum 
by which the right sort of men may be sent. It is not necessary 
that all should be agricultural labourers. Some men have the 
sense and the ablhty to adapt themselves to their circumstances. 
Lst me give yon two examples : A Yorksbireman came to my 
office, and said he had been engaged in the spinning of yarn. I 
said, "There is nothing of the kind." He said, " What else can I 
do ? " I suggested one or two things, and after a whOe he got 
employment to examine gas meters, and is getting a good living. 
Another man connected with machinery set up as a hawker, and 
has become quite an important person. When the late Sir William 
M'Arthur was travelling in New Zealand with his nephew, I was 
with him for some time, and we saw there was absolutely nothing 
to fear for any man who had the right stuff in him. While we 
were staying at an hotel in the neighbourhood of the east coast, I 
was struck by the manner and appearance of the waiter, and in 
answer to my questions he said he had a piece of land in an almost 
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inaccessible place, and that he had had to leave it for a while. In 
the meantime he was at the hotel, getting good food and lodgings, 
and was quite willing to work in the position in which he was 
placed. To day that man is a very important person. I hope, as 
I have said, that the New Zealand ladies and gentlemen in this 
country will consider how we can best send out the right 
colonists. If they would do that they would serve the object we 
have in view to-night, and would serve their own Colony as well as 
this country. Of course, such labouring men and their families 
must go by degrees, but not too slowly, if the right sort and real 
workers of the soil. 

Mr. John Mabtineau : We have to thank Mr. Hazell for his clear 
statement of facts, and also for his enunciation of sound principles. 
It is especially important, I think, that there should be a most 
careful selection before persons are sent out as emigrants. Mr. 
Hazell takes credit to the Self- Help Society for having exercised 
care. As a member of the Charity Organisation Society, I think 
I may say that one oT the points especially distinguishing that 
society is that we make a most searching investigation of character 
in every case— in fact, we have carried that out to such an extent 
that we have, I may say, made ourselves unpopular through the 
length and breadth of London. In every case that comes before us 
the man's circumstances and antecedents arc gone into most care- 
fully, and the statement has to undergo a revision when the case 
comes before our Emigration Commissioner, and he is approved as 
an emigrant. I mention this because I wish to ask this meeting 
whether such an examination, which I hold to be essential, can 
possibly bo made under a plan of State emigration ? I quite agree 
with what has been done in regard to the sending out of orphan 
and destitute children, and also as to the Emigrants' Information 
Office; but the State should, I think, pause before going any 
further. The two great difficulties in the way of the State are — 
first, the invidiousness of taking one man rather than another ; 
and next, the danger of getting into unpleasant relations with the 
Colonies. At one time the Colonies might be anxious for colonists, 
and at another they might protest vigorously against taking them. 
Neither difficulty exists so long as the aid to emigration is given 
by the Colonies themselves. Again, if the selection were made by 
an agent of the British Government, on what principle could it 
be carried out ? Questions might be asked in Parliament as to why 
one person was approved and another rejected, and in many cases 
the Minister might have a difficulty in giving a satisfactory answer. 
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I nec;d not dwell oa the questions that might arise between us and 
the Colonies, bat I pass to the question of colonisation. Here the 
difficulty is a thousand-fold greater. If it is difficult to select an 
emigrant who is to take his choice in the labour market, and can 
go where he pleases, is it not a thousand times more difficult t3 
pick a man who shall be fitted to plant on the land and to carry on 
farming operations, to which he has not been accustomed ? If any 
of you have ever had to place a labourer in charge of a fBLvm, you 
will know the exceeding difficulty of finding the right man. It is 
one thing for a labourer to understand all he has to do on a farm, 
and quite another thing- for him to work a farm in a manner 
profitable to himself We have been told this evening we should 
cover the ocean with a network of highw&ys as England has been 
covered with railways. I accept the analogy. There is nothing 
more admirably managed in this country than the railways, but the 
hoof of the State has never trod on any one of them. They have 
all been made by voluntary effort, and I wish to see emigration and 
colonisation conducted in the same way. 

The Bev. Robert Mackat : I would Hke to say that the most 
satisfactory work in connection with the society to which Mr. 
HazcU has referred — the Self-Help Emigration Society — ^has been 
done in Canada from some of our smallest centres. We have a 
network of agencies or correspondents extending from the Province 
of Quebec to the Pacific Ocean. It is encouraging to know that 
one minister — the minister to a small church in a country district 
in Ontario — found situations in his own locality and among his own 
people for over thirty of those whom we sent out during the past 
season. We are very anxious to extend our work. Wo have no 
difficulty whatever in placing almost any number of suitable men 
and women. I was very glad last Saturday when I went down to 
our office in Fleet-street to receive a cheque for £500 from one 
lady, and I received a hint last Friday from Lord Dorchester, a 
member of our committee, that we were to receive a large donation 
— I do not know from what quarter, perhaps from some lady or 
gentleman here. As I have said, we are most anxious to extend 
our work. We believe this to be one of the best ways of meeting 
the present distres"*. We have sent out crofters from Scotland, 
mechanics from Aberdeen, and men and women from Wales, and, 
^ usti from all parts of the country. I hope we shall be even more 
'ssful in the future than in the past. 

9 Chairman : In accordance with custom, I will address to you 
" words in closing this most interesting discussion. I had 
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great pleasure in taking the chair to-night, because, now many 
years ago, my lElrst public department in the Government of Vic- 
toria — my first Urge public department — was that in charge of 
immigration. In that year no less than 80,000 people, partly 
assisted emigrants from Home, and partly persons attracted witli- 
out assistance by the gold discoveries, came into the Colony, and 
the whole of the complicated questions connected with their recep- 
tion came personally under my consideration. I may, perhaps, also 
say that the first political crisis in which I was concerned while a 
member of the Government of Victoria had reference to the sup- 
posed fact that we were not spending enough on immigration. I 
am sorry to say a great change has come over the state of things 
since then, and a serious political crisis would arise should anyone 
propose to spend half what we spent at that time. Allow me, in 
the first instance, to thank Mr. Hazell in your name for the admi- 
rable paper he has read to us. One of the many advantages of the 
present easy steam communication to all parts of the world, and 
especially of this great Empire, is the facility with which persons 
taking an interest in any Colonial question can study that question 
on the spot, and in the course of a reasonable time obtain very 
valuable and detailed information on the question in regard to 
which they go oat. Mr. Hazell and Mr. Hodgkin, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting the other day in a country house, have col- 
lected in the books they have published and agaia in this address 
all the facts of interest for us on this important question. Mr. 
Hazell's paper is brimful of matters of interest. On the whole, he 
seems inclined to the proposal of obtaining a great stream of emi- 
gration from this country to the Colonies — sound emigration, 
emigration selected in the way two or three gentlemen have 
described — through the agency of the Poor Law Authorities and the 
Local Government Board, the Government contributing half the 
expense. That is one complete scheme which Mr. Hazell has well 
thought out. There is another scheme, proposed by Mr. Kimber 
and tliose who act with him, to employ a large amount of capital 
in tlie collection of people and the planting of them on the soil in 
communities, the capital being raised under the guarantee of the 
Government. That also is a most interesting proposal, which Mr. 
Kimber has had at heart for some time, and which he has brought 
before Her Majesty's Government. I do not know how far tliat 
proposal has been well received, but it is one well worthy of atten- 
tion and consideration. Then there is the method of encouraging 
emigration through societies, which has been strongly urged upon 
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us to-night;. Here I will ddI; say that if the eocieties vonld act 
more together, if they would federate, and would in that way reduce 
a certain amount of espenditiire and use the large amount of infor- 
mation which they each have got, great advantage would he gained. 
Very small agencies acting separately cannot do as much for this 
groat purpose as confederated agencies, and, if I may take the liberty 
of suggesting it, I think a great deal might be done in that direc- 
tion. Then we have had a most admirable description from Sir 
James Garrick of the old plan of emigration aa still conducted by 
Queensland. Having myself had to work the system, when a very 
large espenditnre indeed was incurred and a great many persona 
were introduced into Victoria, I naturally cannot help having an 
old-fashioned lilting for it, and I am very glad Queensland has been 
able to resist that pressure— of the merits or demerits of which I 
will say nothing — which has, in the case of the other Colonies, put 
an end to the old— what used to he called the Wakefield — system 
of obtainiog large sums of money by the sale of laud at a fair upset 
price, and devoting one-third or one-half of the proceeds to emigra- 
tion operations. Still, however naturally well disposed I may feel 
towards a system which for many years worked so extremely well, 
I would venture to say that with the altered social and political 
condition of the Colonies we mnst not put all our eggs in one 
basket. We ought to enoourage each of these plans, and above all 
we ought to make certain that there shall bo a judicious selection 
of emigranta. I cannot help admitting, with sorrow, but with con- 
fidence, that there is a great deal in the suggestion that the 
Government is not the beat agency for the selection of emigrants. 
In fact, the less the Government does, and the more that is done 
by private individuals, or by Colonial agencies, the better ; and I 
think we shall be doomed to great disappointment ii, on this 
important question to us, as well as to the Colonies, of sending 
out considerable bodies of healthy and suitable emigrants, we trust 
to the selection being under the control of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. With the Colonial Governments it is a totally different 
matter, because it is their direct interest to choose the best people, 
and I know that Sir James Garrick and the other Colonial Agents 
who have been concerned in the selection have done their work 
extremely well. With that remark I would repeat that we should 
not think that all emigration to our Colonies can be encouraged or 
conducted in one way, but let us make the best of the difi'erent 
channels which the views and sentiments of those who are prepared 
to aid emigration each thinks is best for. the porpose. There ii 
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remainiog remark I would like to make. It is, I think, import- 
ant. It has been touched upon by one of the speakers, Mr. 
Buchanan. We have still in the western part of Australia an 
enormous territory not subject to any of the Oovemments to whom 
has been entrusted by Parliament the charge of the land of their 
Colonies, and for the administration of which the Home Govern- 
ment is still responsible. It would be desirable, I think, that an 
effort should be made by the authorities of the Home Government 
to ascertain to what extent Western Australia could receive large 
bodies of emigrants. I do not say, as I before hinted, that it would 
be the function of the Home Government to send them out. That 
is a totally different matter. Still, I think the time has come when 
inquiry might be made as to the suitabiUty of that enormous district 
(the colonists in which are confined almost to one small corner — 
Perth and its neighbourhood) for the reception of anything 
approaching the same number of colonists as have settled in the 
eastern half of Australia. It is still in the power of the British 
Government and of Parliament to take this question up. I confess 
I regret very much that our friends Mr. Hazell and Mr. Hodgkin did 
not go there. When I first met Mr. Hodgkin I asked him at once — 
'* What do you say to emigration to Western Australia ? " and I am 
sorry to say he told me that neither he nor Mr. Hazell had visited 
that part of the world. We cannot, perhaps, expect a repetition of 
such a valuable visit to the western half as that they paid to the 
other half ; still, I sincerely hope this hint will not bo lost sight of . 
It is now my pleasing duty to ask you to adopt a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hazell for his paper. It is an admirable paper. It raises all 
the emigration question, and gives us materials for arriving at a 
solution of the question. I am sure my view of the paper is that 
entertained by you. 

The vote of thanks was heartily accorded. 

Mr. Hazell : I thank you sincerely for your reception of the 
views I have put before you. I do not think anything has been 
said which controverts the proposition I have made, that there is 
room for a great deal more systematic information to be given 
about the Colonics. The Emigrants* Information Office is only the 
nucleus of what might be done. I beg to propose a hearty vote of 
thanks to our Chairman. It is a great advantage to have English 
statesmen of wide Colonial experience, and if the people of this 
country were wise they would take care to have for Colonial 
Secretary a statesman well acquainted with our Colonial Empire. I 
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do not know any English Btatesman who has a wider acquaintance 
with that Empire than onr Chairman. 

In reply, Mr. Ghildkbs said : I am very much obliged to you for 
the way in which yon have received the motion. I was a little 
alarmed at Mr. Hazell's last words, becanse Lord Bosebeiy the other 
day stated, in this room, that he had got into great hot water with 
onr colleagues in the Government of 1885 for having suggested that 
Ministers here should have some personal knowledge of the Empire. 
He was told, in reply, that there would then be no Ministers except 
himself and myself. I do not wish to get into the same scrape, and 
therefore, thanking Mr. Hazell, I must say nothing about his 
political canon. 
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THIRD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, Whitehall-place, on 
Taesday, January 10, 1888. Sir John Coode, K.C.M.G., Member 
of the Council, in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and the Secretary announced that 14 new Fellows had 
been elected, viz., 8 Resident and 6 Non-Besident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Hugh William Austin^ Eiq.^ Q. W. Booker, Esq., James J. Fellows, 
Esq,, John Howard Gwytlier, Esq., Frederick Larkins, Esq,, William 
Henry Duller Scott, Esq., Robert Walter Shire, Esq,, Hugh Galloway 
Stevenson, Esq. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Alfred de Lissa, Esq, (New South Wales), Hon. Charles Salmon 
Jiarquharson, M,L,C. (Jamaica), J. M. Farquharson, Junr., Esq, 
(Jamaica), Alfred Bolwell Randall^ Esq, (Kimherley, Cape Colony), 

Donations of Books, Maps, &o., were also announced. 

The Chairman submitted to the meeting the names of G. Molineux, 
Esq., on behalf of the Council, and W. Westgarth, Esq., on behalf 
of the Fellows, as Auditors of the accounts of the Institute, in 
conformity with Rule 48. 

Both gentlemen were unanimously elected. 

The Chairman : It is always a source of pleasure to the Council 
of the Royal Colonial Institute to lay before you, and through you 
before the public, reliable and authentic information bearing on our 
Colonics, and never more so than when the subject is connected 
with the industrial products of any Colony. The paper that will 
be read to-night is, you will agree with me, on a most important 
subject, and I will only now say that you may accept Mr. Shand as 
an authority on the subject equalled by very few, if by any, and 
certainly surpassed by none. 

Mr. Shand then read his paper on 

THE TEA INDUSTRY OF CEYLON, 

WITH A BRIEF REFERENCE TO TEA CULTURE IN INDIA 
AND OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

So great is the interest attaching to the sources of supply of one 
of our most important articles of food, and so much in the record 
of the Ceylon tea industry applies to the cultivation of the tea 
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in which form an occasional squeeze was put on, to 2s. 2 id. in 1645, 
when, in spite of all opposition, tea had to a great extent taken the 
place of stronger drinks. In that year the importation of tea into 
the United Kingdom was 40,000,000 pounds, and a proposal for a 
farther reduction of duty was met with the answer that ** Parliament 
was informed on high official authority that the imports of tea 
having reached 40,000,000 pounds, it was probable that the hmit 
of consumption had also been reached, and that further reduction 
could only be accompanied by loss of revenue." Eeductions of 
duty, however, from time to time took place, each reduction being 
accompanied by a largely increased consumption, and the 
40,000,000 pounds of 1845 grew into 180,000,000 pounds in 1886. 
It is hard to say whether the limit of consumption per head of 
population has been yet reached, but the increased strength of 
Indian and Ceylon teas, and the greater number of cups of tea 
obtained from a pound of these teas than from a pound of China 
tea, as noticed by the Customs report of last year and by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the House of Commons, has for 
the present caused consumption to stand apparently still. 

In the annexed table (Appendix No. III.) it will be seen how far 
the consumption per head of population in England exceeds that 
of any other European country, and that the Briton when he goes 
to the Colonies carries his tea-drinking proclivities with him. 

What the consumption per head of population is in China it is 
impossible to ascertain, but those who have had the opportunity of 
observation estimate it to far exceed that of any other country ; 
and it is remarkable that the British and Chinese nations, so 
dissimilar in habits and conditions of life, should stand out so 
prominently as the tea-drinkers of the world. 

About fifty years ago, after several years of report and discussion, 
the suitableness of large tracts of land in Assam and elsewhere in 
the Indian Empire to the cultivation of the tea plant was recognised. 
Experiments were made in different places with tea seed from 
China, though, strangely, a far more valuable variety of tea was 
growing wild in the forests near the scene of some of the experi- 
ments. Chinese labour was also imported, without which it was 
considered at the time impossible to make tea. But with labour 
as with seed, it was soon found that the native material was more 
suitable ; and after the errors and difficulties inseparable from an 
enterprise so entirely new, about which it was impossible to obtain 
any reliable information, had been surmounted, the cultivation of 
tea began to advance slowly. 
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What tliose early pioneers of the great Indian tea iiidaBtry went 
Uirougli ; the coarage and endurance they showed in the face of 
difficaltiea \Thich must have o^en appeared overwhelming ; tlie 
sad fate eo often attendant on pioneers which overtook many of 
them, form a memorable chapter in the peaceful victories of history. 
But their struggles, though severe, were auccesBful, aad tea cnltore _ 
spread. The Assam Company was soon formed, and though its 
career was at first chequered, and at ona time threatened with 
extinction, skilful management brought it through its infantile 
diflicuUies, and to its financial success may in great measure be 
attributed the estonaion of tea planting to Caohar, Sylhet, The 
DooajK, Darjeeling, Kuiaaou, the Nilgins, Travancore, and 
eventually to Ceylon. 

The aucooss attendant upon the working of the Assam and some 
other early-formed companies which had planted with judgment 
and under favourable circnmstances soon began to be noised abroad, 
and a crowd collected eager to become shareholders in tea gardens. 
The investment was naturally an attractive one ; it supplied an 
article of daily food which was by enormous strides increasing in con- 
sumption. There are fewer vicissitudes attached to the ingathering 
of a leaf crop than a fruit crop. The harvest season was practically 
perennial ; the yield per acre reported to be obtained was fabulous ; 
the prices teahsed by sale of produce splendid. The investmect 
liad all the elements of temptation, tt was an era of speculatioru 
Tea-planting in India, cofi'ee- pi anting in Ceylon were the successors 
oftherailway mania in England. Teacompanieswere rapidly formed, 
many of them unstable and ephemeral. To possess shares in a tea 
company or a tea garden was generally supposed to place the key to 
fortune in the hands of the lucky owner. Moths fluttered towards 
the candle, and the candlo spluttered, and was well-nigh extin- 
guished by the singed wings ; but in spite of all the enterprise 
grew. There were men engaged in it who could face difGonltiea 
and overcome them, and the table appended (Appendis II.), which 
shows how the consumption of Indian tea has been steadily 
the United Kingdom, is the plainest gauge of the 
: of the enterprise, 
'nd numbers estimated that the tea industry of India 
ivestment of £18,000,000 sterling, and the present 
the harvest is computed at over £4,500,000. 
r plants so robust as the ton-plant, and few, perhaps, 
nnder such altered conditions, or over such a 
, In India and Ceylon it grows with equal 
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freedom at sea level and at 6,000 or 7,000 feet above the sea, so 
mach so that it is not yet an established fact whether hill cultiva- 
tion or low cultivation is the more remunerative. It has been 
introduced into the Straits Settlements, the Fiji Islands, Jamaica, 
Natal, and into several other tropical or sub-tropical pos- 
sessions of the Empire. In the four Colonies named it is being 
cultivated with apparent success. The adaptation of soil and 
climate have been proved, and samples of manufactured tea have 
been tested with satisfactory results, and there seems no reason 
why these Colonies should not in time supply their own and par- 
tially their neighbours* requirements ; but, apart from being able 
to grow and manufacture tea, cheap labour, cheap fuel, and cheap 
transport are three factors necessary to success; and though Fiji 
may have an outlet for all the tea it can produce in the Australasian 
markets, the West Indies in tlie American markets, and Natal in 
supplying the expanding South African markets, unless accompanied 
by a hitherto unheard-of yield, no country where the average wage 
is Is. or upwards a day can be looked upon as a serious competitor 
in European markets. The enterprise is still too young in the 
Straits Settlements to form an estimate of probabilities, but it may 
in time enter for the tea race with China, India, and Ceylon. 

Tea Cultivation in Ceylon. 

Nearly thirty years ago Emerson Tennent wrote : — " There is 
no island in the world. Great Britain itself not excepted, that has 
attracted the attention of authors in so many distant ages and so 
many different countries as Ceylon. There is no nation in ancient 
or modern times possessed of a language and a literature the 
writers of which have not at some time made it their theme. Its 
aspect, its reUgion, its antiquities and productions have been 
described as well by the classic Greeks as by those of the Lower 
Empire ; by the Bomans, by the writers of China, Burmah, India, 
and Kashmir, by the geographers of Arabia and Persia, by the 
mediflDval voyagers of Italy and France, by the annalists of 
Portugal and Spain, by the merchants and adventurers of Holland, 
and by the travellers and topographers of Great Britain." And 
Emerson Tennent*8 own charming, though now for practical 
purposes somewhat obsolete, contribution to the literature of 
Ceylon has done much to attract towards the varied interests and 
resources of the island. Nor has literary effort been since relaxed 
in portraying the beauties, the interests, and the capabilities of 
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Ceylon ; and the student, the sportsman, the intending investor, 
the casual traveller in search of novelty, have ample means, accord- 
ing to their varied inchnations, of obtaining accurate information 
from recent and reliable sources. 

But in these days of facile traveUing, knowledge of a country is 
obtained rather by personal observation than from books, and apart 
from its special attractions, which bring many visitors annually to 
Ceylon, it is the centre towards which the great ocean highways from 
north, south, east, and west converge, and the grand tour of the 
nineteenth century is incomplete without a visit to Ceylon. But 
it is not from mere book-reading nor from chance observation that 
Ceylon has become a household word in the Mother Country. The 
island offers no livelihood to the British emigrant in the conomon 
acceptation of the word, for under a tropical sun the Anglo-Saxon 
cannot compete in manual labour with the rice-fed native ; but it 
has been for forty years a favourite field for the immigration of the 
younger sons of the upper and middle classes, and has afforded to 
many a solution (though from unavoidable causes, as will be shown 
afterwards, of late somewhat bitter) of the increasingly perplexing 
question, ** What shall we do with our boys ? " and there is not a 
town, nay, hardly a village nor a parish, in the United Kingdom 
which does not in some way claim affinity with Ceylon. 

But apart from the accident of local and familiar connection, the 
subject of my remarks to-night conveys a wider and more general 
interest ; it is a history how one of the most prosperous agricultural 
enterprises the world has ever seen was at its zenith smitten by a 
fatal and incurable pest ; how from the ashes of this enterprise 
there has risen another, which promises to be equally prosperous 
and far larger, and how by force of obrcumstances a latent source 
of imperial wealth, resulting in a large reciprocal trade between 
Mother Country and Colony has thus been developed ; it is a 
history of a bravo struggle and a victorious result, a history con- 
veying lessons of caution and lessons of hope, from which I venture 
to think the landowners and farmers of England might learn 
somethmg. 

During the three hundred years' tenancy of Ceylon by the 
Portuguese and Dutch, nothing was done to develop what has 
since proved to be the real wealth of the island. Both Portuguese 
and Dutch Governments were trade monopolists; and though a 
system of barter was carried on with the Kandyans, neither nation 
* gained a footing in the Eandyan provinces. The European 
arbitrary and dictatorial, the Kandyan highlander sullen and 
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saspicions ; and it was not until after twenty-five years of British 
role that, the Eandyan prejudice to the foreigner having been 
overcome, and a grand trunk road constructed from Colombo 
into the heart of the Kandyau country, attention could be 
drawn to the suitability of the hills of Ceylon as a field for the 
profitable investment of that surplus British energy and capital 
which even then had to find an outlet abroad. Coffee, which had 
been to some extent cultivated under the Dutch rule, attracted 
cliiefly, because its cultivation could be carried out in the high lands, 
in a climate congenial to European life ; and Sir Edward Barnes, 
the then Governor of Ceylon, himself formed a coffee plantation on 
the hills near Eandy in 1825. Sugar, cotton, nutmegs, cinnamon, 
tobacco, cocoanuts were all planted with varying success; but 
attention became gradually centred upon coffee, and though for ten 
or twelve years, owing to the difSculties always attendant upon 
pioneering, the advance was slow, it was certain. Land was taken 
up in various parts of the island, and thus the most suitable 
localities were discovered. About this time, also, the abolition of 
slavery in the West Indies, where coffee had been largely produced, 
and the consequent labour difficulties, accompanied by a large 
reduction in the import duty on coffee into the United Kingdom, 
gave a stimulus to cultivation in Ceylon, and capital and energy 
were drawn from West to East; so signal was the success 
attendant upon the formation of some plantations, so marvelleus, 
nay, almost fabulous, the reports of the profits, that a fever was 
produced. Soldiers, sailors, clergymen, civil servants plunged into 
coffee planting with every penny they had or could borrow, and 
accompanied, as all such fevers are, by injudicious selection and 
extravagant mismanagement, who could wonder that a heavy fsM 
in the price of coffee in Europe, and a consequent cessation of 
credit to plant and cultivate estates, produced a crisis, which 
checked and threatened to stifle the coffee enterprise of Ceylon ; 
but as in the case of Indian tea, so from the coffee crisis in Ceylon 
there emerged a body of men poorer, perhaps, but wiser; and 
now, founded upon experience taught by misfortune, the enterprise 
steadily grew, though subject, of course, to all the vicissitudes 
incidental to tropical agriculture, and in 1870 and the two pre- 
ceding years, the average annual value of the coffee exported from 
Ceylon was roundly £4,000,000. 

What oofiee-plantiag did for Oeylon is best told in the words of 
Sir William Gregory, the Governor of Oeylon, from 1872 to 1877, 
who says : " What, I may ask, is the basis of the whole prosperity 
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immediate fruit. Indents for t«a seed 'were sent up to ludia, and 
nuraeriea were prepared for its preparation. 

Fortnnately for Ceylon, one ot the largeat and earliest of tlieae 
esperimeuta, and the one to wliic!! the public most looked, waa 
conducted upon the Looloondura Estate, under the management of 
one who bronght more than ordinary care and intelligence to bear 
OQ his subject. He waa snccesaful in planting a tea field; and, 
though entirely self-taught in cultivation and mannfactore, he in 
due season turned out tea which secured local appreciation and 
favourable comment in the London market. 

Simultaneously other 'experiments were carried on, alt with 
satisfactory results as to the article produced, and the local market, 
which had hitherto been supplied from India and China, was soon 
supplied from its own gardens. Not was opportunity lost in 
bringing the tea of Ceylon into comparison with the other teaa 
of the world ; and so favourable was the verdict, that the important 
fact of Ceylon being able to produco an article of superior quality 
was at once established. The export tables of Ceylon show tliat 
the death knell of much of the coffee had already rung, but in 187S 
the price of coffee rose to nearly double what it had been a few 
years before ; and with every economy being exercised in manage- 
ment, accompanied by liberal and scientific cultivation, no wonder 
the planter clung tenaciously to his coffee trees, hoping for a 
mitigation or a disappearance of the pest. About this time, also, 
the first chincona bark harvests were realised with such splendid 
financial results, that coupled, as chinohona cultivation could be, 
with coflfee by interspersion of chinchona trees through the coffee 
fields, the cultivation of tea was for Bome time retarded. 

About 1876 the adaptation of the low lauds of Ceylon to tea 
cultivation was proved, and it was also proved that so differentwas 
the nature of the tea tree to that of the coffee tree, the former 
throwing down a long tap root, and drawing nourishment from 
sources hitherto untouched by the coffee tree, which is a surface- 
feeder, that much land which had been under coffee cultivation 
could be readily and profitably converted into tea-producing 
property. The planting of tea now began in earnest, and from sea 
level to 6,000 ft. above the sea a large area was rapidly brought 
under cultivation. 

Ceylon commenced its new era under many advantages; the 
mystery connected with the preparation of tea had been dispelled, 
and the tea planter of India, after years of careful study, had 
settled modes of coltnre and manufacture. The island waa opened 
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up by roads and railways, an abundant snpply of tea 'seed from 
India was procurable, Ceylon planters visited the Indian tea dis- 
tricts, Indian tea planters visited Geylon, and some settled there, 
and then the advice and assistance of experienced men was readily 
obtainable. 

The very gloomy financial position of the island, and the con- 
sequent scepticism of success, which prevented any rush of capital 
towards the industry, though at the time it appeared to many a 
great and almost fatal drawback, has turned out to have been a 
blessing in disguise. The enterprise has been divested entirely of 
the element of speculation, and not a tea estate has been sold, not 
a company for the cultivation of tea has been formed, which has 
not been submitted to the most jealous scrutiny of figures. 

For several years the wirepullers of Ceylon finance had found 
that many coffee investments showed yearly-increasing debit 
balances, and tliat the substitution of chinchona, cocoa, and other 
products had failed to fulfil promise or to restore the balance. 
Every conceivable difficulty was raised — '* The soil is not good 
enough;*' ** You may grow tea, but you will never make it in suffi- 
cient quantity to make it pay;" << You may get quantity, but you 
will never get quality;'* ''It may go on for a few years, but it won't 
last," were but a few of the expressions of doubt hurled freely and 
without foundation at tea-planting in Ceylon, but it has lived them 
down. The yield from many of the older gardens has far exceeded 
the most sanguine expectations ; the average price obtained has 
exceeded that of other tea-producing countries ; the older tea fields 
— and it must be remembered that they were formed on land not 
selected for its suitability for tea, but for its unsuitability for coffee 
— some of which are now twenty years old, are giving a steadily 
increasing yield, maintaining quality, and showing no signs of 
exhaustion. The labour supply, which comes chiefly from the 
Malabar Coast, and which arrives upon the estates free of any pre- 
mium or incidental charge, is practically unlimited, the average 
rate of pay being about 6d. per day. The transport advantages are 
unrivalled, railways running through a large part of the land now 
planted with tea, and the country being covered with a network of 
excellent roads. The many recent improvements in machinery 
have much lessened the fuel difficulty, and imported fuel can be 
distributed among the estates which have not an abundant natural 
supply at a price which will not seriously affect the cost of produc- 
tion. The Ceylon tea industry has already assumed large propor- 
tions. There are probably now 200,000 acres of tea planted in 
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Ceylon, giving employment to 1,200 British managers and superin- 
tendents, and 800,000 British subjects from India and Ceylon. 
The probable export of tea from Ceylon in 1890 will be 40,000,000 
lbs., and as there is a very large tract of land suitable for culti- 
vation, the limits of the enterprise will only be bounded by consump- 
tion, for Ceylon has proved that it can place tea of superior quality 
in the markets of the world at a price which will defy competition, 
and with the enumerated advantages, coupled with its salubrious 
climate, the enterprise is attractive, and promises to continue 
remunerative. 

Cultivation and Manufacture. 

A few words as to the cultivation and manufacture of tea may not 
be out of place. 

When the land upon which the tea field is to be formed has been 
selected, the forest trees are cut down, and, after they have become 
sufficiently dry, the clearing is burnt off; the land is then carefully 
roaded and drained, and pits are dug at regular intervals in rows, 
in which the young tea plants, which nieanwhile have been growing 
in the nurseries, are planted when the weather admits. The trees 
are not allowed to grow up high, but are from time to time pruned 
down and reduced to bush form, and when they are two or three 
years old, according to the elevation at which they are planted, the 
operation of tea-making commences. 

The tea is made from the tender shoots only; generally two 
leaves and the undeveloped bud are plucked, care being taken not 
to injure the eyes from which future buds may spring, or future 
flushes may be checked thereby. Each tea plucker is provided 
with a basket in which he places the leaf, which is collected twice 
a day, and laid out as soon as possible on trays in withering rooms. 
After sufficient moisture has been withdrawn from the leaf, which 
is sometimes done by exposing it to a blast of dry air driven in by 
machinery, the leaf is placed in heavy rolUng machines, in which 
it is tossed about, all the cellular tissues broken, and rolled 
up tightly as if by the action of the hand. After this process is 
completed the leaf is taken from the rollers and placed in small 
heaps on tables, where it undergoes a process of fermentation, the 
colour changing from green to a bright bronze. When sufficiently 
fermented the leaf is passed through the firing machines, of which 
there are great variety, and when sufficiently fired is actually 
tea, and simple operations of sorting and sizing it into different 

ides prepare it for market. It has been mentioned before that 
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each of these oporatious requires to be carried out with mathematics 
preuision, or the value of the tea as aa article of food becomes 
much lessened. If the leaf is allowel to remaia on the tea trees a 
day too long, or plucked a day too soon, if it is not withered to the 
hour, if it is allowed to ferment too long, if it is roiled excessively 
or iosuflicieatly. and if the critical operatioa of firing is imt 
wntcbod to a second, the liquor resulting may be nauseous, and 
lose much of its agreeable an! stimiilnting properties. Each 
operation of manufacture is carried out by machiuery which 
etiaorcs purity and cleanliness, impossible in China teas, and im- 
provemeotB in machinery have so oceupied the mind of the Ceylon 
planter, that nearly every week sees a now patent launched con- 
^ocing to superiority of and economy in manuf.kcture. 

That even before the consumption of tea became general it \fis 
issary to protect the consumer from tbe vile tind often unwhnle 
lures brought into the country and sold aa tea, ia showa 
the various Acta bearing on ihe subject, which were from time 

time passed. An Act of 172S provides that no dealer should 
counterfeit or adulterate tea, or alter, fabricate, or manufacture 
with terra japonica, or with any drug or drngs whatsoever, and six 
years afterwards, this Act b<<ing apparently insuHiuient, another 
statute was passed, prescribing a penalty for the offence called 
sophisticating tea. It recites that several evil-disposed persons do 
mix, colour, stain, and dye tea with terra japonica. sugar, molassss. 
clay, logwood, and with other ingredients, and agiin in 1700-07 
an Act became law, tbc preamble of which sets forth, " That great 
quantity of aloe leaves and le^tves of ash elders and other trees, 
shrubs, and plants were manufactured in imitati<m of tea ; " and 
gastronomic interest in His Majesty's Uegoa which i'^ 

imarkably secondary, proceeds to say, " That suoli evil practices 

ire increased to a very great degree, to tlie injury and destrnction 
of great quantities of timber, wools, and underwoods, tbe prejudice 
of the health of His Mijeaty'a subjeots, tbe diminution of the 
revenue, the ruin of the fair tradisr, and to tbe encouragement Ol 
idleness," 

Though a great deal of the China tea which ia imported into 
London is of so low a quality as by it^olf to be unfit for human 
food, the vigilance of the trale and tbe Custom House is so great 
that there is practically nov no adulteration of teas imported into 
England, nor in the present day of lovr-priced tea need the dealer 
who inclines to dishonesty mix aloe or other leaves with his tea; 
but there are trade malpractices of the day which ' prejudice thb : 
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7>#« r»^»!W Min^faAodue Mju'ks Aet m«ixis framed to check feuds 
ci ihiA rf*tfir<^, »o mjonoas to the Brituh tea-growo' and caBsama; 
ar>l t}^i^ &ir tr»d4»', m adTastagecau to the Chinese tea-grom and 
t>iii( AifA»fmt9fi ifsMlffr; bet in snch an article of food as tea, 
fe/imixiqre will ofun be bard to prove, and the grower of Briftiah 
U:* mmi Vx/k rather for relief to the gradual edneadon of the 
^t^/jpUf arid to the appreciation of that which is good and 

Ifttfh, 

What planting indaHry has done for Ceylon has already been 

t//l4 in the words of Bir Wrn. Gregory, and every preceding and 

ancU ntit^At^Ym^ (ifiVhtnor has borne similar testimony, how mere 

fifchiri(< villages and gronps of mnd-hnts have been tamed into 

imny cfiuiri:n of commercial life ; how roads and railways have 

tnUirm^t'.UA a e^Miniry where bnt a few years ago the only means 

of c'lmmtinication were ill-defiaed footpaths; how schools and 

"litirrshi's have dotte^l the Bnrface of the island, and how all this 

hand in-hanrl with a vastly ameliorated condition of the 

a ntt/ry too well told by otfiers to be dwelt npon here, 

the sequel of the story is to be, what proportion the 

is to assume, what success is to attend it, is to be 
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measured iu a great degree by the will of the people of the Unil 
Emgdoin. 

The speoial advantages of climate, of labour, of transport whid 
Cejlon oflfers for the oiUtivation of tea have been already enumer- 
ated, that the export will increase euormously, and probably reach 
100,000.000 pounds by the end of the century, and the rook 
which looms ahead is where markets are to be found for this 
rapidly iuoreasiDg quantity. A table annexed (Appendix No. Ill,) 
Bhowa the nonsumption of tea per head of population iu most 
of tbe HuropeaQ countries, and it is surprising bow small it is 
in many ; though a natural increase may bo looked for, it must 
be borne in mind how slow has been the growth of consumption 
diiriug nearly three centuries in which tea has been known in 
Europe, and habit and circumstances having in moat cases settled 
tlie national beverages of ordmary hfe, no rapid increase can be 
looked for; it is to the M'^ther Country and the vast sections of 
the j^Iobe peopled by the Anglo-Suxon ra.oe that Ceylon must look for 
the consumer of the future. The table referred to will also show 
that though the British Isles consume far more tea than any other 
European country, the quantity taken per head is fat behind that 
of the Australasian Colonies; but as colonial society is more 
largely composed of adults, and less frugaUty is probably exercised 
in hon^ekeeping than in the Mother Country, the consumption 
of tea in tlie United Kingdom will in all likelihood not inoreaiG 
much further, nor would it be much effected by a reduction of the 
present duty of sixpence per pound ; such reduction would tell 
against the consumer by Booding the markets with cheap and 
innutritions China teas, upon which the duty of course falls pro- 
portionately more heavily than npiu the mors valuable Ceylou aud 
Indiau teas, and would have the effect of still further lowering the 
standard of the tea supply of tbe United Kingdom, accompanied 
also by revenual loss. 

It is rather, then, to the continued displacement of Cliina tea in 
the EngUsh markets, and the substitution of Ceylon and Indian 
teas, that the British tea-(!rower must look for the disposal of tl 
largely increasing quantities which wilt ba thrown npon 
markets. 

Chemistry and commerce have settled the superiority of Ceyh 
and Indian teas, but the customs of the trade in great measure 
prevent its don]e:itic application. Since the day when a licence was 
required to deal in tea. ihe trade has opened out as ]irobab!y no 
e evtr did before. All sorts and condition of men aud women 
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throtighout tlie United Kingdom ore engaged In the sale of tea. 
And the exigeuciesofexcesaiYecotniietitiona, the nature of the trade 
which offers faciUtiea and temptations for admixture of inferior 
qaalities, and the Bpirit of the itge which demands a clieap article, 
have BO vitiated tlje trade that very ftw of the poor in our large 
towns know yet what the blessings of good tea are. But national 
will may do much to achieve what legislation is powerless 
to cope with, and to institotions such as the Eoya) Colonial Inati- 
tiite the tea-planter of India and the Colonies rightly looks to 
extend the knowledge of itiid stimulate an interest in his enter- 
prise, for he knows that knowledge will be followed by appreciation. 
And sorely these tea planters of Ceylon have a right to demand 
the aympatliy and support of their countrymen. They have, by 
their efforts, prevented one of the fairest islands in Her Majesty's 
passesfiion from lapsing into a mere military or coaling station, 
and becoming a financial burden upon the British tax -payer; 
they have built up an enterprise which gives employment to 
hundreds of thousands of the inhabitants of Ceylon and of the 
natives of the famine- stricken districts of India. If they are 
Buccesaful in the race of life they return to the Mother Country to 
spend the fruit of their labours, and they provide suitable occupa- 
tions for many who come after them, enabling them to enjoy 
the rights and privileges of Britons living under the British flag, 
instead of becoming aliens, and investing their energy and capital 
in foreign countries. They tbue help to solve that domestic problem 
of daily increasing difficulty, the emigration of the better clasaea, 
and to give the Mother Country control of the aoarces of one of its 
most important articles of food supply, and make it independent of 
foreigners. 

The large reciprocal trade which eiisnefi from the tea-planting 
industry of Ceylon in cotton goods, in machinery, lead, iron, and 
the many requirements for manufacturing tea, forms a ateady 
increasing item in the export table of the United Kingdom, and 
apart from the portion of the wages of the labourer and artisan 
which is spent on food grown in British India and Ceylon, the whole 
ofthemoneyespendedon tea production comes into England; but in 
these days of intense competition, this trade is neeoaaarily reciprocal , 
and if Ceylon baa to find her market for its produce in America and 
elsewhere, there it will also purchase its requiremeota ; and apart 
from Uie cobt of production, the whole profit derived from tea- 
gi'owing in Ceylon returns to the Mother Country, either in the 
- foiTu of inltrtet on debentures or loans, dividends declared by 
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oompanied, or profits of individaal growers. It is estitnatod that 
apart from the large annual draft upon England for cotton goods, 
machinery, &c., the coffee enterprise of Ceylon returned in actual 
income to England the sum of £12,000,000, derived from the profits 
of capital invested. The greater the success of the agricultural 
enterprise of the Colonies, the larger is the sum brought into circu- 
lation in the British Isles. These seem strong Imperial, political, 
social, commercial, and domestic reasons applicable not only to the 
tea industry of Ceylon, but to many other similar Colonial and 
Indian interests, why the consumershould, in conjunction with the 
producer, combine to overcome trade difficulties, to expose trade 
malpractices, and to protect, as far as possible, British-grown 
produce, and stimulate its couBumption, other things being equal, by 
giving preference to the fruit grown in our own Imperial gardens ; 
and I venture to think that if those who regulate the suppUes of 
our army and navy, our asylums, our hospitals, our clubs, our 
numerous public institutions, were to direct tbeir attention into this 
practical groove, they would do much to promote that strength of 
mutual dependence which, more effectually than any other chain, 
should bind in yet closer union the Mother Country and the 
Colonies. 



APPENDIX No. I. 

Annual Tea Bill of the United KiNaooM. 

(Approximate.) 

Annual consumption 180,000.000 lbs., retailed at 1h. lid £17,2.50,000 

Avonw^t) wholesale price, including freight and London charges: — 

90,0()(),0()0 lbs. China and Java, at IW £3,375.000 

U0.0(X),000 IbH. India and Ceylon, at Is. O^d 4,593.750 

Duty on 180,000.000 lbs. at Gd 4,500.000 

Cost of distribution and gross profit to dealers 4,781,250 



£17,250,000 
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Pkroentaob of Beutish-orown and China Teas consumed in the 

United Kingdom. 



Total. 

100 
100 
100 



ISTm . . 


Peroeiitafce of 

Bridsh-fprowo. 

6 


Percentaire of 
Foreitrn-icrown. 

94 


1877 . . 


19 




1887 .. 


• • • • %^/ • • • • 


• • • • uU •••••••• 
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APPENDIX No. III. 
Average Consumption of Tea in Enolish Pounds. 

DarinfT five Per head Approximate 

preceding of During Daty in pence 

years. Poimlation. 1886. per h.ngl ah Iba. 

Australian Colonies 18,200,000 7*66 21,474,395 dd. to 6d. 

New Zealand 8,902,000 7*23 4,442,867 4d. 

Tasmania 699,600 5-85 871,205 3d. 

Great Britain 170,783,600 470 178,891,000 6d. 

[ 10 p.c. from 

Canada 16,600,000 3-69 18,255,368 -| U.S.A., rest 

I free 
United States, 1883-4 .... 70,572,580 1-40 72,835,082 Free. 

Holland 4,860,373 116 4,7a5,355 2Jd. 

{2d. to Hid. 
frontier. 

Denmark, 1880-8 746,000 0-37 686,118 8d. 

Persia, 1884, about 1,043,000 013 1,120,000 Not stated. 

Portugal 661,000 012 665,485 Is. 71d. 

Switzerland, 1880-2 292,000 010 253,814 Ifd. 

Norway 170,000 009 169,160 gjd.^ 

Germany 3,118,600 007 3,950,221 sld. 

Belgium, 1883-4 166,896 003 127,781 sld. 

1884 

Sweden, 1880-3 139,260 003 155,232 4id. 

1884 

France, 1882 1,029,561 003 1,172,855 9d. to lljd. 

Austria-Hungary, 1888-4.. 789,600 002 958,414 8Jd. to 9d. 

Spain, 1884 136,000 001 287,509 lOd. to Is. IJd. 



APPENDIX No. IV. 
Total Exports of Ceylon Tea dubing the Following Teabs. 

1880 114,845 lbs. 

1881 *.... 811,145 „ 

1882 621,068 „ 

1888 1,699,687 „ 

1884 2,286,294 „ 

1885 4,352,895 „ 

1886 7,790,497 „ 

1887 18,600,000 „ 



APPENDIX No. V. 

Average Wholesale Prices in London Market of China, Java, 

Indian, and Cetlon Teas. 

(Approximate) 

1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 

China (approximate) /lO /lO /94 /9J /8i 

Java — — /lO /9{ 78* 

India 1/2J 1/2J l/2i 1/ /lU 

Ceylon 1/8} 1/2J l/3j l/lj 1/1 
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APPENDIX NO. VI. 

Estimated Cost of Bringing into Bearing 200 Acres or Land 

Planted with Tea. 

Cost of SCO acres forest at Rs. 50 per acre • Ks. 15,000 

First Year. 

Per Acre. 

Felling and Clearing 200 acres at Rs 13* Rs. 2,600 

Lining, Hoeing, Filling in, Planting and Supplying 4 ft. 

by SJ 22- 4,400 

Seed and Nurseries 80* 6,000 

Roads and Drains 13* 2,600 

Weeding, say 15 months at Rs. 1 15- 3,000 

Lines, temporary 3*50 700 

Contingencies, Tools, Survey, Medicines, &c 5*00 1,000 

Superintendence 12*50 2,500 22,800 

Rs. 37,800 
Second Year. 

Superintendence 2,500 

Contingencies, Tools, Medicines, Taxes, Stationery, &c 1,000 

Supplying 500 

Upkeep of Roads and Drains 500 

'Weeding Rs. 1 per Acre 2,400 

Permanent Lines 1,500 

Superintendent's Bungalow and Furniture 2,500 

Topping at Rs. 2*50 per acre 500 11,400 

Rs. 49,200 
Third Year.- 

Superintendence, Contingencies, General Charges, &c., Rs. 22 
per acre 4,400 

Cultivation and Tools, per acre Rs. 28 5,600 

Tea Factory, permanent, 80 x 42ft., with fittings and with 
Machinery consisting of 1 Excelsior Roller, 1 Desiccator (or 
Venetian), 1 Sifter, 8 H.P. Engine and Boiler, Shafting 
Pulleys, Belting Ac 14,000 

Plucking, Manufacturing and Placing f.o.b. 40,000 lbs. Tea at 

18 cts. per lb. (200 lbs per acre) 7,200 

Rs. 31,200 
By 40,000 lbs. Tea netting Is. in London Exchange at Is. 6d. 

= 56cte 22,400 

8,800 

Capital account without interest at end of 3rd year Rs. 290 

per cultivated acre Rs. 58,000 

Fourth Year. 

Expenditure on 200 acres at Rs. 50 per acre 10,000 

Extra Allowance for Lines, Bungalows, Withering Sheds, &c... 3,000 
Plucking, Manufacturing and Placing f.o.b. 70,000 lbs. Tea at 
17 cts. per lb. (350 lbs per acre) 11,900 

Rs. 24,900 

By 70,000 lbs. Tea at 50 cts 35,000 

Profit 10,100 

Outstanding Capital Rs. 47,900 
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Fifth Yeab. 
Cost of Producing Crop of 500 lbs. per acre 100,000 lbs. at 

28 cts. 
Netting in Colombo 60 cts. = 22 cts. 
100,000 lbs. at 22 cts. = Profit ^^^^^ 

Rs. 25,900 
Sixth Year. 
Crop at 550 lbs. per acre= lj.0,000 lbs. at 20 cts. per lb. profit.. SSISXO 

Outstanding Capital end of sixth year •••••.•• ^* ^^^ 

Capital, say Rs. 300 per acre, giving a profit when in bearing 

of 20 cents per lb. at 600 lbs per acre = R8. 120 per acre 

profit on Capital Account without interest. 



Discussion. 

The Chairman (Sir eTobn Coode, K.O.M.G.) : Before the general 
discussion begins, I sbouldjike with yout permission to add a few 
words by way of amprificationoTotie-^Li^opo that I would 

wish to convey the papfer is not oomplete/fey^r^JflL^^^y complete^ 
and very interesting the delivery of it has been. Mr. SCanl 
to the climate, but only in a word. Now I have paid three or foJF 
visits to Ceylon, and have therefore some little personal knowledg^^ 
of the oHmate, and there are one or two interesting facts I may- 
bring before you with reference to that climate as adapted to the , 
growth of tea. First, as regards the rainfall. The rainfall of i 
Great Britain varies from 22 to 23 inches per annntn as a minimum \ 
to about 70 inches as a maximum. In Ceylon the minimum is 
70 inches and the maximum is fully 200 inches. Moreover, obser- 
vations taken over the whole island for the space of a dozen years, 
show that the fall occurs on from 1 50 to 200 days per annum ; and 
when you remember this, and that in the intervals between the 
heavy falls there is a marvellous amount of sunshine — the island 
being within seven degrees of the Equator — you will understand 
one of the reasons why the vegetation is so luxuriant and so re- 
markable. I have seen something of the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
I know no countries which can compare with Ceylon in luxuriance 
of vegetation, except they be the Straits Settlements and Java. 
Both of these have been mentioned as tea-growing countries, and 
they are no doubt pretty much under the same conditions as 
Ceylon, but on the whole, so far as my knowledge of the meteoro- 
logical conditions goes, they are net, I think, quite so favourably 
situated as Ceylon. Another important matter to be considered as 

gauge of quality is the relative prices of Ceylon tea as compared 
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Mth olher teas in the market. If you refer to Appendix No, V. of 
She paper you will, I tbink, ha struck witb the fact that Geylon tea 
coDimaails in price about 50 per cent, mora tbaa Javn or Ctiina 
tea. Tbis is ia the Loudon market, and you will admit tliat 
Miaoitig-Iane ia about as good a judge of the quality aud charttoter 
of tea as you could havo. Aa regards quantity, I lielieve I am 
correct in statiug that last year was the first year in the history of 
the tea trade when the supply from China was leas than 50 per 
eeut. of the total imports into this country. Not miny yeara ago 
the percentage of the supply from China was very large indeed. 
Tbe increase which baa taken place iu the quantity of tea produced 
by Ceylon is really astonishing. It has, in round numbers, doubled 
itself every year for tbe laet seven years, and Mr. Sliand is well 
witliin the mark wb»i he estimates that iu Iti'.IO the produce will 
be alwut 40,000,0i)0 lbs. If it increases at tbe present rate Ibe 
amount will.be fully 60,000,000 I ba. I do not know, ladies and 
gentleman — ladiea particularly — whether you fully realise what a 
loiUiou ia. I will try to bring home to you by a few figures what ia 
the magnitude of tbe increase that bus takon place in the produc- 
tion flfCeylon tea. Mr. Shand has not gone so far back as 1870, 
«ut I learn from an authentic source that the export of tea in that 
Bar was 282 lbs., as compared witb 13.500.000 lbs, at the present 
Ime. Now, 282 lbs. represents a pretty good load for a man. It 
t what a strong man can just manage to carry on his back. 
Fithin half a mile of where we are met, I know of a case wbera 
len are in tbe habit daily of taking on their backs sacks of oorn, 
kch of which weighs about 2701b^i.,and carrying tb em from a 
oarge to a store aorosa tbe road. Tbe produce of tea in Ceylon was, 
as I have said, 2b2 lbs. in l!i7B~th^it is, only U lbs. more than tbe 
weight of one of these sacks, and one strong man might havo carried 
tbe whole of it. It is now 13.500,000 lbs. To carry tbis load, 
supposing they were all engaged at tbe same time, would reijuiro 
47.870 men. If tbe quantity becomes -10,000.000 lbs. in 1890— as is 
notunlikoly — 1-11.000 men would be required to oarry it, and if 
tbe yield at tbe end of the c«ntnry should b« liiO.OOO.OOO lbs.— 
and, Booordtug to the past rate of progress, that would bo tbe 
amonnl^no fewer than 851,600 men would be required to carry it. 
I hope this illustration will give you a better idea of what has been 
the growth of the tea industry in Ceylon than tho more mention of 
flo many milbons of pounds. I now call on Mr. E. Noel Walker 
to open Ihe disonstion. 
Mr. K. Noel Walksb, C.M.G. (Colonial Secretary, Ceylon) : Id 
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ftooepting the mvitation to offei a few remarke on this occaaion, I 
do not think I can make any efTective coutribntion to the subjeot 
under disounaion. I came ohiefly as a listener and for inatruotion, 
and I have certainly attained that object. The present audience 
contains many persons who, being connected with and having 
experience of Cejlon, are much more able to be of service in the 
consideration of this subject, The whole of my life has been spent 
in the West Indies, where, as yet, tea baa not been cultivated on a 
commercial and extensive scale. It is trae that in Jamaica at least 
the cultivation has been experimentally establiahed hy Government, 
• under the direction of my late fellow-worker, Mr. D. Morris, now 
the Assistant Director at Kew. Experts in this country have 
reported the tea which has been produced in the mountain lands 
of Jamaica to be of high quality and of good marketable 
value. In the past few months, I am happy to say, the 
prospects of all West Indians have materially improved by the 
rise in the price of their chief staple, as well as by the promise of 
the abolition of the foreign bounties ou sugar and of changes in 
the fiscal system of the United titates. I hope my friends in the 
West Indies will take example from the planters of Ceylon, whose 
energy and success have been so well put before us by Mr. Shand, 
and who, in fact, seem to have out-rivalled the " heathen Chinee " 
in his own speciality. The record is, I think, one of which the 
planting community of Ceylon may well be proud. In a few hours 
I shall myself start for the interesting scenes of the lecture of 
this evening, and I desired to be present to join in thanking 
Mr. Shand for the services I knew he would render the Colony 
by his paper. I feel quite sure he is correct in asserting that 
acquaintance with Ceylon tea ia certain to lead to its apprecia- 
tion and general consumption, and the Royal Colonial Institute, 
in affording the opportunity of dissemiuating the information, 
has added another to the many good works it has done in the 
direction of uniting the Colouies and the Mother Country. Of 
Mr. Shand himself I should like tu say tliat even a limited 
acquaintance with him has induced me to entertain a feeling of 
regret tiiat we have no longer his immediate assistance at the 
Council table in Ceylon ; but I feel sure I may say that by hia paper 
this evening, and his labours elsewhere, he has only changed the 
useful position he occupied within the Colony for an equally useful 
one in the Mother Country. Among the pleasant aasociations of 
my last days in this country, permit me to say that I iihall always 
cherish the recollection of this evening's meeting. 
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I ^. Band&ll Ftb : I may be said to represent the unfortunate 
ft trade of China, which, according to the very able nddresB we have 
jnat heard &om Mr. Shand, is so soon to be wiped out by the over- 
whelming increaste in the production of India and Ceylon. The 
China trade in tea ia not dead yet, however, and while I should not 
wish to throw the slightest cloud over the happy prospect that hes 
before Ceylon, still I think both Ceylon and India, but moat especi- 
ally the former, will be wise not to under -estimate the strength of 
so powerful a rival as China, and there are certain facts bearing on 
the cost of production which must be taken into account. I have 
been a tea plantar in Formosa, where the coat of labour is slightly 
greater than on the mainland of China ; in Johore, where the cost 
is now very much the same aa in Ceylon ; and, during a residence 
of nearly 22 years in China and the East, have had frequent 
occasion to inquire into the coat of labour in the large China 
tea districts ; and, taking the present value of the Cbiua dollar 
as 8b. 2d. for the purpose of calculation, the cost iu China — 

* irbere, too, it must be remembered, the laboiir of women and 

^^^■iuldreD ia largely utilised — averages about 5s. per month per head, 

^^^H| against (td. per day named by Mr. Shand ; or, counting only 

^^^^porking days, say, about 12s. per month. Then, again, there ia 

^^^^Ke consideration of climate. In Ceylon, as far as I anderBtand, tlie 

^^^^na- picking goes on nearly all the year round : the plants have no 

^^^Htet from a winter, aud are not reinvigorated hy frosts, such as they 

^^^Ftaicounter in China, nor have tbey the advantage even of such cold 

^^Hu prevails in the winter in Formosa or India. Now, you cannot 

^^Hilways go oa drawing cheques on a bank without putting some 

^^H money in it, and the loss which the plant suffers from constant 

deprivation of a portion of its leaves must be repaired, eitlier by 

the use of fertilisers or by giving tlie plant a rest aud trusting 

to nature, or both. As regards fertilisers, so far aa my experience 

goes 1 am not convinced that any such aid will really supply that 

which the picking takes away, aud if they are used there is always 

the risk that such use may prove the source of ihe same trouble that 

befell the coffee plantations, for many people are of opinion that 

the disease which attacked the coSee trees arose from the use of 

manures. In China the use of powerful manures has not been 

found necessary, and I have never known anything used beyond a 

small qnaiitityof bean cake (an exceed iugly cheap commodity), which 

is sometimt!8 dug uito the ground in the spring. In regard to the 

mpetition of other countries, I may remind you that in Formosa 

, which now produces 12 miUiona of pounds of tea, the area 
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of the possible tea land eoald easily be iocreased raany fold — 
possibly tenfold. Oriental coantiiea are in tlie habit of moving along 
very placidly as a rule, and are h:ird to move out of the paths banten 
by custom ; but when an awakening does come they move rapidly 
enough, and I think it will he found that when China wakes np to 
the fact that she must tend her tea plantations more carefully, that 
sherauRt adopt more scientific metliods of manufacture; when she 
ehoosea to relieve her people of some of the heavy burden of taxa- 
tion now pressing upon them, amountiog to about 50 per cent, oa 
the value of low kinds of tea; wheti she sets her house in order, 
and as a rule mahes her tea honestly — which she has not always 
done — ehe may be foand even a more dangerous rival in the future 
than she has been in the pavt, and may make it very difficult to 
find a market even for the smaller quantity named of 40,UOO,000 lbs, 
of Ceylon tea. 

Mr. W. H. Trkachbr {late Governor of British North Borneo) : 
I fear that my contribution to this evening's disoussioD will be rather 
of an indirect character, but we have heard so niuch of interest oon- 
oerning Ceylon that I should lilce, with your permission, to draw 
your attention, for a few moments ouly, to another Briti.ih posses- 
sioD, whioh some people have named the Sew Ceylon. As some of 
the members mny be aware, a description of British North Borneo, 
under that title, has been published by Mr. Joseph Ilattan, the 
well-known writer. But as affairs are now going in that country, 
perhaps the "New Sumatra" would be a fitter title, as both 
German and Dutch planters — having discovered by practical expen- 
enoe that Borneo will grow tobacco eijually as jood as the valuable 
kind produced in Sumatra, and far superior to that of Java — are 
taking up large acreages in the territory of the British Company, 
and I am informed that during the past year 200,000 acres have 
been applied for and taken up for tobacco culture alone. There 
are, however, many points of similarity between Ceylon and the 
New Ceylon, and I have little doubt but that a planting interest, 
perhaps including tea, such as that now existing tn the older country, 
will, before many years are passed, spring up in the younger 
territory. Amougother points of resemblance, I may mention the 
following : — ^The area of Ceylon ia about 25.000 square miles ; that 
of British Borneo about 30,000, Ceylon is situated between 
N. latitudes S° 53' and 9*" 6X'; British North Borneo between 
N, latitudes i" 05' and T 25'. The mean temperature at Colombo 
is 81° F. ; that at Sandakan, the capital of British North Borneo, 
is also Bl" F. The coolest months in Ceylon are December and 
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January, and the hottest, March, April, and May; in British 

Borneo tbe lowest average temperature is during Deoember and 

tnuary, and the highest average temperature during Aiiril and 

The average rainfall at Sandikan for seven years has been 

I inehea, t.c, on tbe coast line. I am unable to give tbe rainfall 
If tbe interior. Sir John Coode has just told ua the rainfiill of 

lylon varies between 70 and 21)0 incbua, an 1 this, it is probable, 

II be found to be about the range in B.irue3. There is one great 
len the two countries, and that is in the numbers of 

IB population. The population of Ceylon is put at 2,y25,000, while 
lat of British Borneo ia only 100,000. It is stated that the land 
illder cultivation in Ceylon forms only one-fifth of the total area. 
You can, llierefore, imagine how much land there must be avail- 
able for European cultivation in Borneo, with iis larger area and 
so muoh scantier population. That the soil of Borneo ia gond is 
provtd practically by \U growing the most valuable liind of 
tobacco, and that the temperature and rainfall make it n good 
planting country ia shown by the figures I have given. As to eleva- 
tion of laud above sea level, that talcen up by tbe tobacco planters 
is flat land on the coast ; but as you advance into the interior tbe 
elevation increases, cuhninating in tbe mountain Kinabalu, 13,700 ft. 
igh. I have scarcely alluded to tea, and for the simple reason that, 
fith tiio exception of a small experiment made in the early da3'a of 
in (be tiovernment experimental gardens, tea has not 
Bet been tried; but I have endeavoured to show you in thes? 
[Remarks ihnt in British Borneo you have plenty of suitable land and 
% suitable chmale. As in all new countries, labour will be a diffi- 
knlty at first, but Indian coohe immigration has already been 
motioned in the case of the States of tbe Malay Peninsula, and 
s sanction will doubtless goon be extended to British Bomeo- 
P^here are two other sources near to Kritish Borneo whence labour 
! obtained, viz , Brunei, tbe Malay capital of Borneo, and 
Bong Kong, whence the best of labour, probably, for tropical 
is is to bo obtained— thatof the patient and labonona Chinese. 
^Bandakan is only 1,2<X) miles from Hong Eong, and tbe Government 
are now about to establish regular steam communication between 
the two ]>arts, to supplement the present sailing communication, so 
that Chinese labour can be imjwrted direct, and not through tbe 
labour brokers of tlie Straits Settlements.- 1 may mention here 
that there is one tribe of agricultural Chinese who Boem to take 
kindly to North Borneo—the Hukkas. Many of them have embraced 
e Christian religion, and are in Gousei]uence somewhat lo.iked 
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down upon by their neighbonta. Several have settled in Borneo, 
oaltivating bmiiII plots in the vicinity of towns. They are a very 
Bteady, hard-worliirg race— the womem getting through as macb 
hard, oat-of door work as the men. This is a possible source of 
cheap and f;ood laboar. I may add, as ebowing the general nature 
of the couutry. that neither among Libarian nor Arabian coffee haa 
leaf dieease appeared, and that both kinds aeem to flonrish in Borneo. 
Amongst other prodncts under caltivation at present, and showing 
encouraging signs of SQccess, are oocoa, sugar oane, pepper, nut- 
megs, Manila hemp, kc. Land, as I have said, is plentiful, and the 
price at present is only $1 an acre, without auction. The Govern- 
ment is essentially British, and anxious to attract settlers by all 
legitimate means. I trust the few remarks I have made justify me, 
iu your opinion, in thinking that the AVie Ceylon is not altogether 
an inappropriate title for this latest addition to the Colonial Office 
list, and I also hope that British North Borneo will one day do 
its share in helping to solve the question to which Mr. Shand 
has alladed. and that is — " What are we to do with oiir boys? " 

Mr. D. Hoanis (Assistant Director, Boyal Gardens, Kew) : I 
think the paper by ^Ir. Sband is one of the most able and eloquent 
we have had for a long time. He has been a tea planter in Ceylon 
for a coURiderable period, and has had the management of large 
tea estates ; he has been the chairman of the Planters' A3:^ociation, 
and has represented them in the Legislative Council. I think, there- 
fore, Ceylon is mo^t fortunate in having him here to-night to 
represent the large tei industry of that island. I was in Ceylon in 
1877, 1878, and 187!>. Tea at that time bad not been taken up with 
the seriousness which afterwards characterised the planters. I 
remember such men as Mr. Taylor, of Loolcondara, ^fr. Armstrong, 
of Rookwood, and Mr. C*meron, who ought to be borne in mind in 
any historical account of the tea industry of Ceylon. Mr. Taylor, 
in his plodding, careful way, worked out, unaided, the details 
of tea manufacture, and certainly he deserves to be held in 
the highest estimation as a pioneer of the industry. The 
sadden transformation which took place in Ceylon in a few 
years from a large and Honriehing coffee industry to the tea industry 
is one of the most wonderful instances of well-directed energy and 
perseverance that has ever been known in the history of any British 
Colony. Having made a special study of Colonial industries, I may I 
say I do not know of another instance of such a transformation.! 
The island was almost in a state of ruin after the collapse of the ] 
coffee iitdustry. hat the spirits of the Ceylon planters never sank. | 
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They have had difficalties that others have not had to contend 

with, but they have Burraoiintel them all. The tea indnstry 

is ■ wonderful moQumeat of their energy and capabilities, and all 

in this room, I am sure, will wish them " God speed." As a contri- 

bntion to the sabjeot matter of Mr. Shand'a escellent paper this 

evening, I would add a few words aa regards the botany of the tea 

plant, which may be of iatereat to those not already aoqiiaintel with 

it. Although the tea plant ha3 been so \'va% and so auccessfully 

cultivated by the Chinese, we have no evMence at present that it is 

truly wild in any part of China. The plant has been found wild 

only in the forests in the mountainovi^ parts of Assam and near the 

Boath-west frontiers of China. Botanically the tea plant is known 

as Carm-Uia theijera (Oriff). The plant oultivated hy the Chiaese 

is probably the species altered by long periods of manipulation and 

climatic influences. These have operated to produce a stunted, 

hardy shrab, exactly suitable to its euvironments, but differio!!: in 

many respects from the tea tree as found wild in Assam. The 

Assam tea plant may therefore he provisionally accepted as the 

Tginal species, and the Cbina tea plant is a distinct variety of it. 

letween these a hybrid lm» been produced which is well known in 

[a^ia and Ceylon, and found by planters to partake of the hardi- 

! of the China plant, with the free-growiug habit and produo- 

HvenesB under tropical conditions of what tea planters call the 

moua or " wild " Assam. As in all hybrids, however, there is 

Pk wide range of difference hetweoo plants raised from this hybrid 

Some are free-growing, yielding large crops of leaves, 

I Bnienable to cultural operations, and easily adapting themselves to 

I local circumstances. Others, on the other hand, are alow-growina, 

Eaore apt to yield flowers and fruit than large crops of leaves, and 

ft«asily checked by adverse circumstances. To snoh wellmnrkel 

"forma —or what gardeners would call " strains" — of the tea plants 

planters apply the term "jat" — an Indian word meaning olais, 

race, or kind. It will lie easily understood that there are possible 

to exist as many " jata " of tea as there are kinds or varieties of 

rice, or of mangoes, or, indeed, of any plants that are susceptible 

of change under cultural influences or the interference of men by 

hybridi^iug or crossing. The Ceylon planters have been greatly 

assisted by the Botanical Gardens of the Colony, the directors of 

which have throughout connistently and nsefnlly supported them, 

and brought within their reach, not only the cinchona and the early 

plants of the Assam tea, but in many other ways h&ve encouraged 

kiilie planters in their efforts to promote the indnstries of the Colony. 
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^B m%7 add here tbal nne of tbc firRt fiamplcs of Ceylon tea irbicli 
• readied this country was sent to Kew in 1867. and was very favour- 
able reported upon. I will not now go into questions connected 
with tea in China, Borneo, or Jamaica. I may say, however, that 
I planted a email quantity of tea in Jamaica, which haa done well 

tl received Rome ssmples by the last mail from my Buocessor, Mr. 
Pawcett, which I submitted to Meesrs, Gow, Wilson & Stanton. 
They reported to me the tea was very good, and worth about la. 9d. 
ft pound. I am afraid, however, that Jamaica will not be able to 
oompete with Ceylon, heoanae of the numerous advantages which 
Oeylon poaaeoBes. That Colony has a race of planters with anch 
wonderful enerRy — men with so much "go" in them — that it is 
almost impossible for other planters to overtake tbem, favoured as 
tbey are, moreover, with a ma.^niiicent climate, a favourable soil, 
and large labour resources. I desire, in couoluition, to espreaB to 
Mr. Shand the great pleasure I have derived from hearing his 
eloquent paper this evening. It reminds me of addresses I have 
hesrd from him in connection with the Planters' Aesooiation of 
L Ceylon, and lam glad to say neither bis eloquence nor bis uacful- 
Ljiess to bis brother planters has by any means diminished. His 
^per to-nieht shows how thorough an enthusiasm be can rouse, 
■«Ten in ao domestic a subject as tea. 

Mr. \V, Mabt!>) Leake : I am in an apparent difficulty. Mr. 

Uiaud, in the appendix to hia paper, takes as the first year of a 

ally considerable export of tea from Ceylon the year 1890. You, 

ir, pushing back your researches to the more remote date of 1876. 

e told us that in that year the whole tea crop exported might - 

e been carried on one man's hack, Now, I left Ceylon in 1878. 

|am made to feel like an antediluvian, and it is obvious that if in 

176 a man could carry the wliole crop there could not have been 

' in the years precedinR 1873. How, then, can I Lave 

lay on the subioot ? TJie explanation lies in this. Dp 

here were only two of us producing tea — the O^loB 

ourselves — and we had no difficulty in selling all onr 

"1 at rattling good prices. Mr. Shand has in his 

b of tbe early history of tea culture in Ceylon — 

iWtoh, and one iji which no names are ment'oned. 

B do this evening is to amplify this sketch and 

► names. I have no records, and speali only 

Bhand correctly fiicR 1866 as the date when a 

B in tbe Planters' Association for the appoint- 

dnec to visit and report upon tbe tea plantatioiu 
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of India. I was at tlisl lime, and had been for Beveral years. 
Secretary of the Planters' Aseooiation, and it was mainly at my 
instigatioD that the commissioner was appoiuted. As far as I 
recollect, the assouJatiou voted R1,000 for the purpose, and the 
Government gave a like amount. Kir. Arthur Uorice was the 
commiasioaer. He was absent only a few months. He Lad a 
pleasant trip, and, as Mr. Sband had said, made a very good report, 
and, I had almost said, there was an end of the matter. But more 
truly it was the beginniiig of it. I meant rattier to say that there 
was no excitement, no enthusiasm of any kind, no inkling of the 
great things to come. There is another part of Mr. Shands sketch 
in which I am indirectly referred to. He states that one of the 
largest and earliest experiments in tea cultivation in Ceylon was on 
Loolcondura Estate. I was at the time, jointly with my partner, 
Mr. Harrison — a gentleman known to you, sir, in his earlier days — 
proprietor of Loolcondura, and it was by us that the osperiraent in 
question was undertaken. In naming 1S66 as the date when the 
landed proprietors of Ceylon began to turn their attention to new 
products, Mr. Shand has not, 1 think, gone far euough back. I 
woold rather fix 1861 or 1862 as the date. A few days ago, while 
talking over this subject, Mr. Shand asked me, " How was it we 
eame to make this experiment?" I was obliged to reply that 1 
didn't know. " Was it mistrust of coffee? " he asked. At once I 
answered, " Certainly not." For those were the days, if any, when 
Mr. Shand's words, the most prosperous agricultural 
enterprise that the world had ever seen, and the zenith of which he 
speaks I should date in 1867, from which year, though Hemileia 
tiutatrij: was Still unheard of, the decline was rapid. Casting my 
mcmoryback during the last day or two, I am incUned now to think 
that the true origin of our successful experiments in cinchona and 
tea lies in the fact that, when first Mr. Harrison and I took part in 
the planting enterprise, we were associated with a gentleman— one 
of those who have been so enthusiastically described to you by 
Mr. Morris as having of all in the world the great«st amount of 
" go " — an old Ceylon planter — I refer to the late Mr, John Gavin, 
When we joined him in 1862 he had, I remember, a great scheme 
for planting cotton in the eastern lowlands of tlie island. He had 
arranged for a free grant of land from the Government. But talk- 
ing of planting in the unpopulated lowlands and securing a grant 
of land was more easy work than carrying out such a scheme— as 
anyone who knows the country will tell you. Besides, about that 
le, the cinchona plant was introdaoed by the Ooverament into 
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theii gardene, and our attention was at ODce turned to that cultiva- 
tion, whicli has from the first been a complete agricultural sueccas. 
Mr. GaTin left Ceylon in 1863, but we had imbibed from him the 
plantbg spirit, and about 1865 we were planting China tea. Thus 
the eKpotiment in the cultivation of the Assam tea plant was in 
trath onlj one in a series of experiments. In 186(>, after Mr. 
Morice'B visit to India, we imported the seed of that plant from 
Calcatta, and a beginiiiug was made of that great enterprise of 
which we have had a full account to-night. We received greftt 
assistance throughout from the Government of Ceylon, and we were 
especially indebted for advice and help to my good old friend, the 
late Mr. G, U. E. Thwaitea, of Peradeniya Gardens. I camiot 
conclude without a few words about one who, though spoken of by 
Mr. Shand, is not mentioned by name — I mean Mr. James Taylor, 
the manager of the Loolcondiira Estate. You have heard what 
Mr. Morris had to say about him. Speaking perhaps with more 
knowledge, aa having been associated with him in his work for 
some twelve yeai-s, I can endorse all that has been said about him. 
Without James Taylor we could have done nothing. He is a man 
who, of all whom I have known, is the most entirely devoted to 
his work. Self-advancement has been, I beheve. as nothing in his 
eyes. He has cared for his work, and for that only. Here lies the 
root of the wonderful success attained. I would add that thon^ 
Loolcondnra had been selected aa the estate most suitable for cin- 
oboua cultivation, it was not so in the case of tea. Mr. Taylor 
bad shown what he was capable of in the matter of the oinohona. 
And it was therefore without hesitation that we entrusted the tea 
experiment to his care. How fully that course has been justified 
you have heard to-night. 

Mr. J. L.RiGDEN (Natal): I must confess that lamnot a tea planter 
myself, though I have some acquaintance with the subject, and luy 
remarks shall be few. The tea plant is not indigenous to Natal. 
neither does it esist to my knowledge olsewhero In South A&ica. 
It was first imported in 1830 from Kew Gardens, and from seeda 
other trees were raised down to about 1877. This tea was con- 
sidered to be the Indiau tea, which was then comparatively newi 
and experts considered the produce better than that of the Assam 
hybrid or the indigenous Assam. The result of the experiment 
showing that the climate and soil were suitable for the growth of 
tea, planters thought a better seed should be mtroduced, and con- 
sequently some was impoH.ed direct from India, which proved 
snccessfui to such an extent that the Planters' Association memori- 
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Ki the GoTernment to bring over in their chartered veaaels, 
bt iree, any further seeds, which the Government agreed to 
ao. Several farther boxes were imported, and divided in proportion 
to the guarantees given in 1877. From tlie first batch of seeds 
about 5,000 plants were raised, but during the first twelve months 
these were reduced by more than half. It was not until 1880 that 
the first real tea field was planted— a field of about five acres, con- 
taining some 10,000 plants. In 1880 the total area nnder cultiva- 
tiou was about COO acres, and the amount of tea raised was about 
S7,000 lbs. It was expected last year that the amount raised would 
be 100,000 or 120,000 lbs., showing that, as in Ceylon, the produc- 
tion BO far doubled itself in the year. The belt of country iu Natal 
in which tea can be grown is, however, very small It is grown at 
present not more than twelve miles inland. Within that hmit the 
country is practically free from trost. An experiment has, however, 
been made upon some laud forty or fifty miles inland, and so far 
the experiment has proved successful. The great drawback to tea 
growing in Natal is the labour difficulty. The population at present 
numbers about 87,000 natives, 80,000 whites, and 30,000 coolies 
from India. The Kafirs are willing enough to work, but they do 
not care to do so for more than three to six mouths at a time, after 
^^Fivbich they go homo for a while, and consequently the planters 
^^rauinot rely upon them ; hut, could they do so, they would probably 
^^Vln cheaper than the Lidians. The labour of coolies, who are in- 
^^ dentured for a term of five years, is more or less expensive. 
Employers have to pay a sum of £i per head annually to the Indian 
Immigration Board, besides other fees, the wages themselves being 
at the rate of from 10s. to I'ls. a month, exclusive of rations. 
Still, toa can be imported into London at Is. Id, per lb., including 
duty, and the sample ia said to be very good. These facts, I think, 
compare favourably with those relating to other Colonies. The tea 
ia not consumed very largely in the Colony itself at present, the 
greater amotmt used being imported, but the local constimption is 
increasing. What was expected to be an obstacle to tea cultivation 
in Natal is the rainfall, which varies very considerably. In 188i-85 
it was only Sl'Ol inches, and in 1885-86, 42-40 inches, showing 
a very much less fall than other tea-growing countries. In Natal, 
too, the rain all falls between about September and April, the other 
months generally being practically without any, and often subjected 
to very strong hot winds, which dry up vegetation to a great extent, 
^till, the industry is yet in its infancy, and so far as it has gone. I 
k you will agree with me, it has been successful. 
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Deputy Surge on -Gen era! C. G. iRw-ra : I ahall he unable to give 
you the eloquent phraseology of our worthy lecturer, the profonnd 
Btatistica of our excelleut chairman, or the personal reminisoenees 
of the original planter. 1 am put up, I presume, in contrast to 
the gentleman who is about to embark for Ceylon, for I have just 
returned from the United States. I cannot tell you muoh about the 
production, or cultivation, or tbe consumption of tea, but I can, 
perhaps, claim from you some degree of attention on the groond 
that I am one of the oldest tea drinkers in the room — one of the 
oldest Indian tea drinkers. I have been a drinker of India n tea 
for twenty-Gve years. I happened to be in Bombay, where nobody 
drank anything but China tea, but, being up-country, we had to 
fall back on the native article. We felt the change, or fancied we 
did, but, strange to say. on our return we could drmk nothing but 
Indian tea. This ahowa how tastes are influenced by oircum- 
stances. With regard to Ceylon tea, I have no doubt I have drunk 
a great deal of it, but I refer more particularly to Indian tea, 
which, as I have aaid, I have druuk for the laat twenty-five years, 
and, aa I happen to have au interest in that tea, I try to push it 
wherever I can. I have had an opportunity of studying the tea- 
drinking habits of other nations than the British. I have been a 
good deal in the United States, and I may aay that from the White 
House — where I have taken tea — to the fashionable hotels and 
private residences, the quality of tea uaed ia vile. The Amerioons 
generally are not tea drinkers, and there is, I think, an enormous 
field for the introduction of a really good tea. The pure American 
is a very amenable creature ; you can lead him almost any- 
where. He 13 in an eminent degree an admirer of British inatitu- 
tions, and ia becoming more so every day. I bolievg the American 
of the future — and of the not distant future — will become a con- 
firmed tea drinker ; and I have no doubt that a large portion of the 
tea yon expect to export from Ceylon will find Its way into the 
States. 

The Chaibman : A most agreeable duty now devolves on me. It 
IB on your behalf to convey to Mr. Shand a, cordial vote of thanks 
for the eloquent and instructive paper with which he has favoured 
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Mr. SHAtm : If the duty which has devolved on Sir John Coode 
is agreeable, that which I have to perform is still more agreeable, 
and that ia to ask you to join with me in passing a vote of thanks 
to him for presiding tiiis evening. His connection with this Insti- 
tute is 80 well laiown that it would be impertinent in me to refer 
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■io it ; but, apart tcom tbnt, 1ig hiia a connection which, to me> in of 
1 T«ry great intereat, betag, as it is, intimately aaaociated with 
CeyloD. I claim for tha Ceylon planters that they have bdlt up a 
great enterprise, which is likely to be a lasting one. I hare told 
yoa bow the Governors of the island bava referred to the roads, 
the bridges, and the railways which that enterprise has enabled them 
to scatter over the country, but there is an enterprise of even 
greater Imperial importance, and that is the breakwater at Culomba. 
AVe provided the thaws and sinews which went to construct the 
work, and Sir John Coode provided the brains. It is a monument 
of oar industry and of his skill ; and I do not thin k that any New 
Zealander will ever sit under our trees and sketch its ruins. In 
regard to the discussion, Sir John Coode thought I bad not laid 
Bnffioient stress on the suitability of the Ceylon climate to the culti- 
vation of tea. I did mention tbo matter more than once, bat I 
have rather a delicacy in referring to the Ceylon climate, because I 
have lived there for twenty-two years, and I felt, therefore, that 
any detailed remarks on the eiceUence of the ehmate might become 
perionaL Sir John Coode, after the manner of an engineer, baa 
pat before you. in a practical form, the facta of the development of 
the Ceylon tea enterprise. He has made the matter clear 
even to those who cannot understand millions. To the remarks 
I ihat have fallen from our friend who is associated with China — and 
who has hod what to me is a most interesting experience in Chuia 
and Formosa — I attach great importance. I do not wish him to 
think we want to wipe out any enterprise. We want to Uvc and 
let hve. We know that China consumes nine-tenths of the tea she 
produces, and our desire is that uhe ehall so prosper that she will 
consume the extra tenth she now exports. Ho says China will 
wake up. If he has read the consular reports for the last twenty 
years, he will see that they all point to the same facts— adultera- 
tion and the putting into the market of badly prepared tea. If 
with these solemn warnings before her for the last twenty years 
China has not roused herself, I wonder when she will. There is, 
however, another factor at work in the process of deterioration, 
wbicb I have on very good authority, namely, that tho enormously 
expanding tea market of the world has occasioned saoh a tush on 
the part of owners to supply that market, that injudicious cultiva- 
tion and excessive plucking has so neriously affected their trees that, 
until a new area comes imder cultivation, China can never fill that 
place in the tea market she once did. The remarks of Mr. Morris 
on the botanical question are of great interest. That is a iiaeatioD 
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I did not ventore to touch upon, because I am not a scientific man, 
but I may say that those who were associated with him know the 
vigilance and the energy he brought to bear in all the cultivation 
in which we were engaged. I do not think I need follow the 
vagaries of our peripatetic friend who is such an admirable adver- 
tisement of the effects of Indian tea. I claim for Ceylon tea no 
peculiar protection. I want India, Geylon, the Straits Settlements, 
Natal, and any British Golony which can produce tea, to go hand in 
hand in checking the malpractices of the trade, and I ask con* 
sumers to help us in introducing an article that is good and pure. 
It is a great privilege to have had the opportunity of addressing 
this meeting. We all know that we are units in an Empire holding 
a position which no Empire has ever held before, and I may say 
that there is no institution in any other country that offers the 
same facilities for the exchange of ideas, and for imparting that 
knowledge which producers desire to convey to consumers, as the 
Boyal Colonial Institute. Here is a common platform, on which 
the consumer or the producer of Canada or the Australian Colonies 
may meet and discuss their requirements and their means of 
benefiting one another, and thus I have had an opportunity of 
conveying, however imperfectiy, a slight knowledge of an enterprise 
which, I claim, requires to be thoroughly recognised by the tea 
drinkers of the United Kingdom. 




Tub Fourth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall llooms, Hotel Metropole, Whitehall -place, on Tnea- 
■day, February H. 1888, the Right Hon. the Earl of Du.wbwen, 
K P., in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General, Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and the Skcketaby announced that 19 Fellowa had been 
«Iected, viz., 10 Eiesideut and 9 Non-Besldent, 
Reeident Fellowa : — 

Rithard H. BaUlie, Esq., R. Tahor Broaki, Eaq., John Cavipbetl- 
I £tq., a. BmyHon Duff, Enq., Sir William, Jama Farrer, Major -Oeneral 
I Sir Bennj Qrcan, K.C.8.I.. C.B.; Mirhael J. F. Hxddingh, Etq., 
r William King, Esq., John Loudoit^i Shand, Eiq., W. H. Tnacltfr, 
\^-"l- 

Nou-Besident Fellows : — 

Dominie D. Daly, Esq, (British Norlli Borneo), Dr. Frank A. Earger 
VtiDtUgoa Bay), AUxr. Beclor, E*q. [OHqaaland Wett), J. Cattell 
WJiopkint, Etq. (CanatU). John M. Liddftl, E>q. (Trantvaal), Qaorge H. 
XWtod4», E*q. {New Zealand), Sou Robinaon, Eiq, (Qucetuland), Captain 
''Fredk. C. Rowan {Viclorin), Churh* F. Sedgwick. JEaq. (Cape Colony). 
DonatioDB to the Library were also announced. 
TLe Cbaibuan- : It is not necessary for me to introduce to you 
{lersonally the reader of the paper, and even if it were, uo words of 
mine would be required to introduce him as one who knows cer- 
tainly more than most men of our Empire and of oiu Colonift. 
Lord Brasaey U one of tliose fortunate men who have had oppor- 
tunities of travelling much andseeingmuch of men and of manners. 
Well, a great many men have had the same facilities, but Lord 
Brasaey differs from the majority in this— that not only has he seen 
men and manners, but he has closely observed men and manners ; 
and not only has he obser\'cd thorn, but he has made use of that 
very rare faculty, which be pOBsesaea in perfection — the faculty of 
being able to gather together and focus aud concentrate his obser- 
vations, while he has also exercised that even rarer accomplish- 
tnont— the faculty of reproducing his impressions in an interesting 
and succinct form. Lord Brassey has on vorions occasions lately 
^ven his fellow-countrymen, not only in Great Britain but all over 
the British Empire, the advantage of the experiences tliat he has 
recently gathered in India and in the Colonies, and in introducing 
~ a to yon now I will only express a hope that the present paper 
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will Qot be considered b; him &s a coping-stoae to the work Uiat be 
has been engaged upon, and that his fellow-countrymen may have 
many more opportunities of hearing from him the experiences and 
the results of the travels that he has made. I now beg to call upon 
Lord BraBsey to read his paper. 
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Having dealt with Indian subjects at Bradford, with the defence 
of the coaling BtR,tions at a meeting convened by the London 
Chamber of Commerce, and with Colonial Federation at Cambridge. 
I propose, in concluding the public work connected with my recent 
journey, to refer mainly to the prospects afforded in the Colonies 
to emigrants from the Mother Country. The subject is of intense 
interest at a time when the saddening appeals of the unemployed 
are ringing in our ears. 

The observations and coDclueions of a recent traveller will, 
perhaps, convey a more vivid impression than the generaUsed facts 
which are brought to the knowledge of the pubUc by Colonial 
statisticians and by the valuable Labour Bureau which has recently 
been organised by the Board of Trade, I will give tlie reaulta of 
local inquiries as to the rates of pay on the railways, in the coal 
mines and gold fields, and at the shipping offices of Australia. 

At the first port at which I toadied in Austi-alia I saw the navvy 
in a condition of prosperity which has never been reached in the 
old country. Wages on the Western Australian railways are at an 
almost uniform rate often shillings a dayforall classes of workmen. 
I saw mere lads earning this lugh pay as platelayers. The 
general pfayBii]ue was remarkable. The men command in abundance 
all the necessaries of life. They live in the open air, in a climate 
which is one of the finest and healthiest in the world. 

Turning to another field of labour, at Newcastle, the great port 
for the shipment of coals from New South Wales, the wages of the 
nndergronnd men average from ten to twelve shillings for a day 
eight hours. This field of employment has been rapidly developed. 
In 1876 3,180 men were employed in the collieries; there are 
now 5,880. Considerably over 2,000,000 tons of coal are now 
shipped annually. 

The goldfields have afforded another well-paid but arduous 
employmenl. I visited the mine of almost fabulous richsess at 
Uonnt Morgan, near Rockhampton. The men employed in 
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qoanTUig at Mount Morgan are mostly new arrivals in the 
Colony. Their wages may be taken at from 73. Cd. to ( 
per day. They work on an average eight hours. They work 
liaid, and the climate is hot for a large part of the year. The 
cost of living is ISs. a week. Men who save generally invest their 
money in a gold-mining adveotare elsewhere, worked on the co- 
operative plan. The Croydon and other new and promising goldfields 
in Northern Queensland are being opened up by bodies of working 
men with small capital. 

The colonial seamen share with their fellow- workmen on shore 
conspicuoua advantages in point of pay over the scale aocepted 
in this country. The wages of able seamen in the Austrahaa ports 
may be taken at £6 a month. 

In domeatic service, wages are beyond all comparison in escess 
of tliose obtainable in Europe, and servants are treated with the 
utmost kindneas and consideration. 

Thua far I have dealt with artizans and workers in receipt of 
wages. I pass on to the case of those who have begun their career 
in Australia as independent settlora At Marburg, near Brisbane, 
I visited an interesting settlement, formed within the last twenty 
years by German emigrants, who, on their first arrival in the 
country, were possesaad of no resourcea of capital. By the most 
laborioua efforts, the settlers at Marburg have cut down the denae 
Bcrab with which tliis part of the country was originally covered. 
For years their only food consisted of Indian meal ; their only 
shelter waa such as could be formed with planks and a few eheets 
of corrugated iron. The reward of the frugality of these people, 
of their patience nnder many privationa, and their industry, is aeea 
in their comfortable and picturesque homesteads, consisting of 
little clusters of huts, dotted over the whole face of tbe country. 
On the whole, il may be said that Queensland is far better adapted 
for a pastoral than for an agricultural country. In the case of 
the German colonists in the Marbnrg district, Iheu- cattle are the 
most thriving and snccessfnl part of their business. 

Our visit to Marburg suggesta an interesting comparison of the 
qualities and capabilities of the Britiah and the German emigrant. 
The latter is capable of steady toil, and is able to face pri- 
vation which the former is little dispuaed to bear. The great 
qualities of the Briton are best displayed in situations where dash 
and boldness in enterprise are the essential conditions of eucoess. 
The Enghahman is more ready to hazard all that he possesses 
upon a single cast of the die. He rushes to the gold mine, while 
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the patient, laborious, ciud frugal German ia content to make clear- 
ings in a dense forest of scrub. Queensland offers a field for 
emigrants of both classes. She is certainly much indebted to ber 
German colonists, who are fast assuming the nationality of their 
adopted country. All the young people talk English ; all the older 
people retain their mother tongue. English is taught in the 
schools ; German is used in the cliurcheti. 

I tui-u from the rural districts to tlie towns. At Sydney I visited 
Messrs. Mort's engineering works. In busy times employment is 
given to 1,100 workmen, at from 8a, to Us. a day, for a day of 
eight hours. In all industrial estabUshments in Sydney the wages 
are on an equally high scale. 

While those in employment are in receipt of wages wliich so far 
exceed the highest rates obtainable at home, it was sad to notice 
in the crowd thronging the streets no incoDsidorable number who 
bore the marks of penury. Some four thousand of the unemployed 
had been taken into tho pay of the GoYemnient, work having been 
found for them in the pubhc park now in course of formation. Dis- 
satisfaction had been expressed because it had been insisted that 
the wages thus paid should be below the rates in private industrial 
establishments. Ihe agitators seemed quite unable to foresee that, 
even on the reduced scale, the burden of maintaining many workers ] 
in non-remimerative employment coidd not long be borne by the 
Colonial treasury. 

In New South Wales, as in other countries, politicians havebeeo 
tempted to give encouragement to a false system. It has been the 
means of gaining the support of the working classes ; but it has 
led to the accumulation of a debt which amounted in 18SG to 
£41,000.000. Of this, no less than £28.000,000 have been 
absorbed in the railways and tramways. The opening up of 
railway commonications, in anticipation of future traffic, may ' 
be wise in policy, but the immediate result is to throw a heavy 
burden on the Colonial eseheciner. From a surplus of £1,068,000 
in 1882, the Colony found itself confronted with a deficit in the 
following year amounting to £1,824,000. A new Government, 
once more led by Sir Henry Parkes, has come into power, with a i 
settled policy of discouraging farther loans. 

The state of affairs prevailing at Sydney at the period of m^J 
visit was exceptional. It is certain that the Colonies c " 
advantages to working men, both in the hours and the rewar^g j 
labour. , 

The favoared lot of the urban populations of the Aust< j 
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Colonies is eetaljlialied by mauy evidences. In walking tliroogU 
the amaller streets and the outskirts of Adelaide, it was pleasing to 
eeo the long rowa of tidy cottagea. built of wood, oue-atoried, and 
CBioh sorroauded by its little patch of garden. In the vicinity of 
the towns, the peasant proprietary had evidently attained an 
almost ideal standard of living. In the outskirta of Adelaide, at 
short intervala apart, are seen the simple but comfortable dwellings 
cf soQ&ll farmers or dairymen, shaded by graceful willow-trees, 
watered by ranning biooka, and surrounded by weU-atocked gar- 
dens. These little homesteads have an air of easy independence 
which it is truly delightful to aee, 

Melbourne is' surrouuded by a gi'oup of suburbs, with a united 
population considerably larger than that of the city proper. These 
BUburbs consist, as in Adelaide, of estended rows of one-etoried 
dwellings. In front, the ample circulation of air is secured by 
streets of great width ; in the rear of the cottages, tlie space is 
generally sufGoienl for a small garden, Tlie great majority of the 
working classes are owners of the houses which they occupy. 

In Brisbane the masses lire under the same happy couditiona. 
From One- Tree Hill, a thickly-wooded range four miles outside the 
eity, a glorious view is obtained. The wide spaces of garden and 
file broad roada are in striking contrast with the overcrowding 
vhieh we sec at home, and the extent of which waa painfully 
revealed by the inquiries of the Royal Commission on the Housing 
of the Working Classes. 

Id adlilion to their high wages, the artisans of Australia 
command, in no inconsiderable degree, the advantages which WB 
are able to give in the Old World, in the opporlunitiea both of 
primary and of higher education, and in the culture of art and 
science. Excellent primary schools are maintained by the State. 
The higher education hoa been provided for by the estabUshment 
of universities at Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney, Large 
numbers of students throng the clasa-rooma of professors, among 
whom not a few have won a world-wide reputation. 

The interest taken in the subject ia attested by such gifta as 
those to the Adelaide University of £20,000 from Sir Walter Watson 
Hughes, of £20,000 and again of £10,000 from Sir Thomas Elder, 
•nd of £6,000 from Mr. J. H. Angas. We must admire the 
munificence of individual colonists, and their liberality towards 
public objects, in a Oolony not by any means the first for wealth. 
At Melbourne and at Sydney the beauty of the University buildings 
attest the munificence of the Slat« and of individual benefactors. 
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Speaking ol Sydney, the late Mr. Anthony TroUopa awarded 
praise juatly merited when he wrote: — "The College Hall ifl the 
fineut in the ColonisB. If I were to say that no College either at 
Oxford or Cambridge posaesees so fine a ball. I might perhaps be 
contradioted. I certainly remember none of which the proportions 
are so good." 

The ColonieB are devoting their resources liberally to the 
acquisition of works of art, and to the formation of public libraries. 
At Melbonme, in a single building of vast dimensions, accommo^- 
tion is provided for the public library, picture gallery, and industrial 
museum. The library contains a fine collection of books, and is 
thronged with readers. Throughout the Colony of Victoria the 
example of Melbourne is followed, with as large a measure ol 
liberality as tlie local resources, supplemented by grants from the 
pubUo purse, permit. No less than 229 libraries and institutes are 
estabhshed in the towns and villages. The study of design and of 
applied science is encouraged by hberal grants in aid of the 
numerous schools in the Colony. 

Sydney possesses spacious galleries, containing examples of the 
most eminent painters of the modern English school, selected with 
excellent judgment. The amount provided by private bequests and 
public contributions for the purchase of works of art has already 
exceeded £S0,000. 

With all these resonrces at their command, the reason for tho' 
reluctance exhibited by the inhabitante of the great towns to pnelk 
their way into the interior is not far to seek. It requires no 
common effort of fortitude and resolve to leave the populous and 
well-ordered and well-suppUed city, with all its pleasures and 
advantages, and to penetrate into the solitary spaces of tb8 
Australian hush, where the pioneers of prosperity and civilisation 
are of necesBity thrown entirely on then: own nnaided reaources. 
As showing the contrast between the conditions prevailing is 
the country and in the towns, I will take an example of a Colonial 
city destined perhaps in the course of a generation to boast 6,000' 
inhabitants, but at present possessing scarcely 50. Wolseley, OO 
the borders of 8outh Anstraha and Victoria, is such a place. It 
ia now a scattered hamlet, with all the institutions of the fatnre in 
miniature and in the rough. A church, a school, an institute, a' 
post-ofBce, already exist, but the present buUdings arc woodew 
sheds of scanty proportions. The roads and streets are nowi 
traced only on ambitious plans, and marked out on the nntrimmed 
surface of the soil by tlie surveyor's pegs. The dwelHng-houi 
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IM of the corrugated iron bo extensively aseil in AuBtraUan 
Kildiiig, combined witli other materials of a etill more temporary 
paracter. CanTaa in many caaea supplies the only shelter until 
Be selecter can afford to build in wood and iron. At Woleeley 
the rigours of winter are felt almost as severely as in England 
during a short period of the year, and we have seen how flimsy are 
the dwellings in the first stage of the settlement. In the tropical 
parts of Australia a btill more fragile method of construction is 
accepted. The corrugated iron is not wholly cast aside ; but a 
rough hut of straw and sticks, in a clearing in the jungle, is in 
many cases the home of a family attracted from the cotton-mills 
of Lancashire to the sugar-mills of Queensland by the prospect of 
wagea ranging from 25e. a week upwards. I talked to the wives 
of some emigrants of this cUsa, whom I fouud on the sugar- 
plantations near the Herbert River. Hard as was their life, and 
many as were the privations wliicli they had to bear, they seemed 
not dissatisfied with tlieir lot. Truly, the pioneers of Colonial 
development have need of hardihood and energy. They must 
soom delights and live laborious days. 

Et gaaas hunuuinm multo fuit illud in arria 
DuriUHi ut ilecuib, tallua quod dui 



p. 



^^M aire 
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From all that has preceded, it will be evident that a working 
man, with no certain prospect of employment at home, will pro- 
bably be the gainer by emigration. If the demand for labour at 
the present high wagea is fully supplied in cities Uke Adelaide, 
Uelboume, and Sydney, in the vast regions of the interior the 
space as yet unoccupied is practically iUimitable. In the older 
Colonies much of the land suitable for peasant proprietors has 
already been taken up ; but the land now held in large blocks by 
representatives of the early settlers, must certainly receive in 
course of time a large population. Public opinion would con - 

imii the selfish exercise of the rights of ownership of land as 
strongly as it is condemned here. 

As a railway man, I had many opportunities of becoming 
possessed of the views on the land question entertained by those 
concerned in the working of the railways. Where tracts of 100,000 
or 200,000 acres are lu the hands of a single proprietor, the district 
does not progress as it generally does in cases where the land is 
subdivided into smaller holdings. The large proprietor concentrates 
bis energies on sheep. The owner of a small tract finds it pay to 
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Fiom these inveatments a sara of more than £14,000.000 is 
ftnnually received in the form of interest. The figures show 
how wide a field haa been opened for the investment of capital 
which it would be diffiauU to employ to equal advantage nearer 
home. 

ThuE fax the Colonial conneotion has been coneidered from the 
Britieh standpoint, and in reference only to emigration and other 
material advantagee. The broader view could not be put more 
forcibly than in the great speech dehvered in Edinburgh by the 
late lamented Mr. W. E. Forster : — "Our Coloniea, when strong 
enough to be independent, will yet be stronger, more rich, more 
intelligent, if still in union with ourselves. Their inhabitants 
will have greater opportunities, a wider scope, a poesibility of a 
higher career, if continuing our fellow-countrymen. In order to 
fulfil all the duties of free and civilised and self-governing men, 
they need not cease to be British citizens. They may have all the 
advantages of a nationality without disowning their allegiance ; 
and as they increase in strength and power, so shall we." 

The same thing was said by Mr. Deakin, at the Colonial Con- 
ference : — " We cannot imagine any description of cironm stance a by 
which the Colonies should be humiliated or weakened, or their 
power lessened, under which the Empire would not he itself 
humiliated, weakened, and lessened. And we are nnable to con- 
ceive any circumstances under which the wealth or power of the 
Colonies would be increased, which would not increase in the same 
degree the wealth and status of the Empire." 

The general view, thus eloquently put, may be illustrated by 
reference to every department of the affairs of the State. It is 
eminently true in relation to diplomacy. li they lost their 
membership of the Empire, the Australias would lose the services 
of our diplomatists, and the support derived from the knowledge 
that the whole weight of the Empire would be behind them in any 
representation which might be made to the French or other 
Governments on matters in which the Colonies are interested. "" 

The conneotion with the British Empire is not less valaablo 
to the Colonies in relation to naval defence. In support of 
proposals for a. contribution to meet the cost of a reinforcement of 
the Australian sqnadron, Admiral Sir George Tryon truly said :— 
"The British Admiralty can give to the Colonies the advantage 
attached to a force organised on our system. It can supply officers 
and men trained to modem ships and modern appliances. It can 
give homogeneity to the whole forces of the nation ; and it could 




do this at a cost tar lens tlian woulil be entiuled by any otliei 
that has yet boen devified." 

In the organisatioD of their taod forces, altboagli the aBBistanco 
reodered from home has been comparatively slender, it bas been of 
no small advantage to the ColanieB to obtain tbe servioea of Imperial 
ofKeera. Al tbe Colonial Conference a desire waa expressed forlbe 
appointment of an officer of rank as Inspector -General. It has 
been fhrtber suggested that tbe colonel of every militia regiment 
ehould be selected from the regular army. 

Turning to the great profession of tbe law, tbe Imperial connec- 
tion is of especial value in ensuring tbe uniformity of decisions. 
Tbe controlling power exercised tbrougb tbe appellate jurisdiction 
of the Qneen in CounoU, though rarely invoked, is felt, as we are 
assured on tbe bigh authority of Mr. AlplieuB Todd, by every 
judge in the Empire. 

In ancient times the beartB of Qrecks and Italians were filled 
with a passionate devotion to their country, perhaps tbe more 
intense from tbe very narrowness of tbe area within which their 
interests, their sympathies, and their social relations were bound 
up. Id the times in which we live we must learn how to combine 
this intensity of local sentiment with the strength which ia derived 
from an Empire large enough and strong enough in resources and 
in power to hold its own side by aide with other nationalities, such 
as that of tbe 120.^00,000 Slavs in Eastern Europe, who, if not 
united under one Government, ai'e united in sentiment. 

It may be difficult to frame pUns for closer federation. Some- 
thing is gained if we admit its desirabibty. Much is gained if it ia 
known that statesmen in all parts of the Empire ore giving con- 
sideration to the subject, not with the view of bringing about 
separation, but with the earnest desire of cementing our union 
more closely. At tbe recent Colonial Conference tbe desirability 
for the establishment of a body of an Imperial character to deal 
with the question of defence was brought strongly uito view by 
the discuBHion relating to defence in its financial aspect. As it 
was remarked by Mr. Service, tbe Parhament sitting in London is, 
in a sense, only a local Parliament for the United Kingdom. There 
are certain Imperial functions which it would be desirable to deal 
with by the estabbshment of a council which would include 
representatives from the Colonies. In assessing the joint con- 
tribution for common objects, whether for naval defence, for 
harbour defence, for postal subsidies, for ocean telegraphs, or for 
any other Imperial object, the Government at home is hampered. 
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aad the several Coloniea aro bampored, b; the fear of opposition 
probably raised for part; purpoBee. 

These difficulties were broaght into view by the Confcrenoe; 
but the meeting of that Conference was a proof of the mutual 
confidoacc and the deep afl'ection which bind together the Mother 
Country and her obildrea. 

As a concluaion to the present paper, I will quote at some length 
from a speech delivered to bis constUuenta by Mr. Seakin, one of 
the able representative 8 of Victoria. Referring to the Conference, he 
said:— "Of all the signs of the times within recent years among 
Engliah-speaking people, no sign has been more important than 
that Conference with closed doors. Coneidor its significance in 
regard to ourselves alone — the change of relations it mai'ks iii a 
Tery short space of time, A century a^o Great Britain, in shame 
and sorrow, sent tbo offscourings of her population to this great 
continent Within a oeutury she receives back representatives of 
ixee and prosperous communities, to give her assurance of renewed 
loyalty and affection. And what sign of the times has appeared 
which has expressed and symbolised as that meeting did the great- 
ness, tbo extent, and the magnitude of the British Empire ? Here we 
8ee sitting side by side men gathered from every quarter of the 
globe. We see a conference of one Empire which represents such 
elements of diversity, strength, and enterprise as cannot be 
gathered together in any other city by any cAher nation in the 
world. What a story of enterprise, what a romance of the energy 
of the race, what a tale of the past, and what .& promise for the 
future is writtoo in that couference I And if it said anything, it 
said that, great as the United Kingdom is among the nations of 
the earth — and truly and really great she is — it is the Colonies 
which make the kingdom an Empira" 

Disonssiox. 
Kear-Admiral Sir Geoeoe Thton, E.C.B. : A few weeks ago I 
had the honour to receive an invitation from the Council of the 
Royal Colonial Institute to dine with them, and an hour before the 
dinner I received from our excellent Secretary an invitation to 
address a few words to this great assembly on the paper prepared and 
compiled by Lord Brassey, which contains the result of his recent 
voyage to the Australian Colonies, to which we have listened with 
so much interest. Now, I presume 1 received this invitation to 
spealt because I happen to some extent to be in the same position 
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tliat lie is ill liimaelf— that of having recently retiiraed from 
Anstralia, after a residence there of two and a half years as the 
Naval Commander -in- Chief on that station. I wisli, gentlemen, 
I liad the power of research and the power to express the results of 
that research with the same ability and eloquence that Lord 
Brassoy possesses ; bnt I should be charlish indeed if I shirked 
the task which I have been invited to undertake, and if I did not in 
the first phice gratefully speak of the consideration and kindness I 
met witii in the Colonies, and of the many friends I made there. 
My heart, indeed, is full regarding tliese points ; bat I notice that 
the paper, which I have hardly had time to read, deals with 
msttei-s of far more importance than the individual experience of 
any one man. Lord Brassey speaks in Lis paper of tho labour 
<luea(iou in the Colonies. The refrain of the labouring man there 
is — 

Eight hoUTa' WOl'lt, 

Eight hours' ptay, 
Eight hours' sleep, 
And eight shillings a da;. 
Lord Brassey has quoted even somewhat higher figures in couneo- 
tion with wages, earned under tho exceptional circumstEuicea to 
wliicli he has referred ; but if any lazy, idle fellow thinks to go out 
there and receive eight shillings a day and to do very little work, he 
will be grievously disappointed. I have, on behalf of the Admiralty, 
spent a great many thousands of pounds during the last few years 
in Australia, and I must say that, though the wages wore high, the 
work done was good, and tlie cost not so gi'eat as might be supposed. 
The men give a good day's work. It is true that tbey put down 
their tools the very instant the dinner bell rings, but thoy do not 
dawdle and prepare for that eventhalfan hour before. LordDrasaey 
lias also referred to ths very great indebtedness of the Colonics, and 
has pointed out that in New South Wales, out of an indebtedness 
of forty-one millions, twenty-eight millions have been expended on 
railways and tramways, and I ratlier gathered that he thinks this 
expenditure somewhat excessive. Now, as one who takes a deep 
interest not only in the Colonies themselves, but in the admiuistrs- 
tiou of then- afCaiis, I should like to dwell for a moment upon this 
point. I hold that this expenditure is entirely justified, not only 
by tiieory, but as established by actual experience. The migor 
portion of Austraha is not well suited for agricultural purpoeos: it 
is only in those districts where the soil is of au exceptionally good 
quality, or, as in South Australia, where unusual facilities for cul- 
tivation present themselves, or where the produce of the soil 
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commands a ready market, that agricnltare can be puvsued witb 
profit. At this time Australia is mainly a pastoral country. People 
could not be expected to penetrate aod to settle in the interior 
nnlcBB there were means to communicate vitb commercial centres, 
and the Btatesmen of the day— wisely, I think— boldly incurred a 
large expenditure on the construction of railways. The result has 
been that wherever you travel along these railways, at the present 
time, you find prosperous centres ; they have attracted people to 
their vicinity, and land has been taken up. Wherever the iron 
B been laid they have enabled great profits to be made by 
tlioae who have settled in the regions which they traverse, thst 
otlierwise would have laid idle and awaited a gatherer; and they 
have thus provided the means for still farther expenditure towards 
the development of the country. Aa an additional reason for my 
belief in the wisdom of the large outlay that has been made upon 
the construction of railways, I may mention that I have been given 
to understand over and over again that, were the Australian 
Colonies to throw their railways into ihe market, syndicates in the 
Old Country are prepared to buy them up for a sum that would 
more tlian cover wliat I may call the national debts of these 
Colonies, viz., their total indebtednesa. I hope and trust, however, 
that they may never be so foolish as to part with their railways. 
All the Colonies, however, are at this moment drawing in their 
horns as regards the raising of further loans. They have completed 
the main arteries of their system of railways, and the operations of 
the immediate future will be confined to making connections and 
branches to the main lines. Some thousands of men employed 
npon contracts on such public works aa railways, and paid 
oat of the public funds by the Colonial Governments, have, 
in consequence of their completion, been thrown out of work ; and 
though large numbers of them have been absorbed in other indus- 
tries, yet from various caneea a sufficient number have not been 
80 absorbed, and this accounts, to some extent, for the 
recent cry of the unemployed which has lately been beard in 
Sydney. This, however, ie also partially due to the prevalence for 
some years in Australia of a prolonged drought, happily terminated 
last year by a splendid rainfall. The liability to these droughts is a 
serious drawback to up-country enterprises and to agriculture, but, 
aa capital and population increase, I have not the slightest doubt 
but that efforts to cultivate the soil for agricultural purposes will be 
attended with a wider buoccss, and that the whole country will 
become populated beyond what at first eight appeared to be possible. 
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The object of tbU InstUate is to promote tbe " Unity of the Empiie," 
but before dealing with that subject I should liko to give expreBsion 
to my opiuioQ tb&t our Colonial statesmen are endeavouring to the 
best of their ability to provide not only for the present but for tba 
future. Lord Brassey has dwelt upon many pointa illustrating 
that fa«t ; he has pointed to theeduaatioa that is now given to every 
Auutralian child, to tbe splendid pubbc libraries that abound in tbe 
great towns, and to tbe wise precautions taken to secure to ttie 
people the advantage of open spaces — a question which at tba pre- 
6cnt time is exciting muob intereat in the Mother Country. With 
regard to the climate and tbe facihties for living and thriving, 1 can 
only say that what struck me much was the large families that were 
met with everywhere. I think that if we review tbe record presented 
by Australian history we shall have every reason to look back upon 
the past with pride and satisfaction. I feel we are able to regard 
the present with cheerfulness, and to be very confident indeed of 
(he future. Tbe growth of our Colonies has been most rapid la every 
direction. New interests spring np year by year; places that were 
a short time since but little known have become of great importance 
with a rapidity hardly to be conceived in older countries, and tbe 
Colonies, in view of their increasing prosperity and wealth and the 
consequent increasing temptation they offer to those whose envy they 
awaken, and who are iU'disposod towards the nation, say that they 
do not expect tbe British taxpayer to bear the whole burden of their 
defence. Many years ago they defended their ports to an extent 
that has not invited attack. Melbourne, Uobart, Adelaide, Brisbane 
all have defences. In 1885 New Zealand had a few guns, but no 
defended ports ; but now she has four defended coahng ports in the 
CO moiercial centres — Dunediu,Lytteltou,Welbng ton, 'and Auckland. 
Austraha has shown every desire to be united in a close bond of 
union with the Mother Country. The colonists contributed to tbe 
Soudan Expedition, and tbe contingent sent there by New Houth 
Wales was accepted by all tbe Colonies as representing Australasia, 
and not one Colony only. From tbe moment it was de'ipatched it 
was spoken of as the Australian Contingent ; it was referred to In 
every Colony wiih feelings of pride and admiration, and if there was 
any sort of regret about tbe matter in Victoria, New Zealand, Queens- 
laud, or Sontb Australia it was the feeling of disappoiutment at not 
being permitted the honour of aceompAuylng the detachment to tbe 
East. The colonists have also recently manifested their determina- 
lion lo join not only with eaob other for mutual defence, but also 
nltb tb^ M >th?r Country up9a question? of a national cbaraotec — ft 
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result; which, I belieTS, has ever been the eud and aim and gaidin^ 
star of this Instituto. This they have particularly dona in the 
arrangement lately come to under which each Colony contributes 
according to its popniation towards increasing the squadron in 
Aastralian waters. We may talk of PeSeriition or Confederation or 
anything else you like, but I ask you, gentlemen, whether this step- 
is not Fedtiation of the very beat possible description— a Federa- 
tion for the maintenance and support of national interests for the- 
resolute defence of that which we are all determined to pnll 
together to defend, a Federation that will strongtbeu the hands of 
oar statesmen when they speak with those of other nations in the 
interest of peace, that will give to their uUerances that weight 
which their words mnst ever bear when they are the voice of a 
people who, though they may he scattered throughout the world, 
are united for national purposes as one man. 

Sir Jamsm Gakbick, K.C.M.G. {Agent- General for Qoeensland): 
Admiral Sir George Tryon has told you of the very limited notice' 
which was given him that be would be called upon to make some 
obser\'ation3 to-night, but I could not help remarking that he at 
any rate had the better of me in that respect by an hour, for it is. 
only within the last few minutes that I have been requested to- 
address this large and influential gathering, However, as Sir 
George Tryon has said, I should he, indeed, very churlish if I 
abstained from yielding to the application made to me by tha 
Secretary of this Institute, and I am determined to do my best 
to carry out the task which has been assigned to me. In the £rst 
place, as a representative of one of the Anstrahan Colonies, I wonid 
thank most sincerely Lord Brassoy for his instructive and inter- 
esting paper, and I think wo Australians may congratulate our- 
selves upon the largely increasing number of distinguished gentle- 
men who are finding their way to our shores. I am quite sure that 
they will always receive from us the warmest of welcomes, and b& 
entertained as honoured guests. I remember Lord lloaehery saying a 
short time ago, in this room, that he would almost think it part of 
the education of a great pubhc man at home to visit the distant parts 
of onr Empire. I certainly think that any statesman who may be 
called upon to rule over our Colonies would begin his duties with much 
more advantage if he had visited them. Now I think you will have 
learned from Lord Brassoy's paper — as far as the question of omi- 

Lgration is concerned — what I have had to point out for the last ^| 
three or four years in my position as Agent-Geneial of Queensland, ^M 
and what I cannot impress upon everybody too strongly— namely, ^| 
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that it is of no nso for tlie idle or diasolate to go to our Colomea. 
Tbey are no homes for them : bnt for the energetio and the in< 
dnstriotiB I can say, from my own experience, that there is no bettor 
field in this world for their labour. Sir George Tryon has alluded 
to the question of naval defence. I had the honour of repre- 
senting, with my coUeagae, Sir Samuel Gri£QUi, the Colony of 
Queensland at tlie late Colonial Confereuce, and one of tlio resnlta 
of that Conference was the determination of a joint defence for the 
protection of trade in Australian waters. Sir Samuel Griflitii, tho 
present Premier of Queensland, took a very prominent part in the 
discussion of the question, and I do not think any of our colleagaea 
will oonti-adict mo when I aay that the agreement which waa 
ultimately arrived at was due in considerable measure to his exer- 
tions. Well, yon know — and if you do not, I regret to tell you — 
that Queensland has been the only Australian Colony which up to 
- this time has not agreed to the oompact ; bnt I think I may also 
tell you that I really beheve this result to be no more than what 
happens very frequently in England — a result doe in great part to 
party tactics. I sincerely believe that most of the public men on 
both sides in the Queensland Parliament agree with the proposal, 
and that when our new Parliament assembles, whichover party 
may be in power, Queensland will take her position as one of the 
most loyal as well as liberal of the group of Australian Colonies. 
Lord Brassey in hia paper has referred to the hardihood and the 
providence of German colonists as compared with Enghslimen, 
IrishmeD, and Scotchmen. Now, I am familiar with our German 
colonists, as I am familiar also with those who are our own 
countrymen, and I agree that every word of praise given to the 
former by Lord Brassey is deserved ; but I can also assert that I 
know no better colonists— no more careful, prudent, energetic 
colonists — than those who have come from England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, to settle amongst us. Lord Brassey has also said — I 
hope I am not alluding too much to ray own Colony— that the great 
Colony of Queensland is more pastoral than agricultural. That is 
perfectly true : we have vast areas best fitted, perhaps, for pastoral 
occupation ; but do not let it be understood for a single moment 
that there is not also abundant room for agricultural labour, for on 
our tablelands, the banks of our rivers, and on our alluvial lands 
we have ample room for agriculturists. His lordship has referred 
to the Colonies as affording means of investment and 1 wish that 
much of the surplus capital and surplus labour of this country that 
have gone to other places not under oar flag had found tlieir way 
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to the Colociee, for I am sure of this, that those who in UiIb 
country have money to ioveat would &nd greater eecarity and 
greater "returns" iu them than can posaibly be afforded by other 
places now in favour. With reference to the increasing manifesta- 
tion of the Federal sentiment, I think its development must be 
most pleasing to all of us. I remember the time when it was not 
thought desirable by some public men that thia country should be 
possessed of Colonies, and the day is not so very remote when some 
distingtUBhed men thought it would not be at all a bad thing if they 
drifted from her. They were very desirous that we should part as 
good friends; that the "good-bye" should be a sort of sweet 
" good-bye '" — but go we ought. I am very glad to say that that 
feeling has been replaced by another, and that pubhc men of all 
parties are no longer anxious to part from the great Colonies of 
this Empire, but their strongeet wish is to find some way of bind- 
ing us more closely to the Old Country. So far as the Colonies . 
tbemeelves are concerned, I believe, whatever may have been the 
opinioD at any time of the public meu of this country upon this 
subject, there never has been among the Colonies anything but 
devotion and loyalty to the land from which they have sprung. 
We rejoice at all times in your prosperity, and are cast down at 
your misfortune, and I am aare, if the public men of this country 
do their duty to us, there will be no British subjecta in any part of 
Her Majesty's dominions more ready than the Australian colonists 
to help the Old Country in her time of need. I thank you very 
much for listening so patiently to me, and again thank Lord Brassey 
for his very interesting paper. 

Captain J. C. B. Colomu, C.M.G., M.P. ; I will not ask your 
attention for more than one or two minutes, and I would not venture 
to rise at all were it not that I have watched the defence question 
for a very long time. I congratulate the Institute, not merely from 
the defence staudpoint, but from the general Colonial point of view 
upon the lecture that Lord Brassey has just delivered. I am fully 
aware — aa we all are, unfortunately — that the relationship of the 
Mother Countr}' with her Colonial Empire has been subject in the 
past to hot and to cold fits. There is no doubt that we have 
teoenUy bad a very hot fit, which we all hope may last, but wo 
shall not shut our eyes to the fact that if it is to continue it can 
only be Gustained by the spread of information concerning the value 
of the Colonies to the Mother Country, and by an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the necessity of the Colonies and ourselves sticking ti^ether. 
Therefore, I heartily welcome Lord Brassey's paper, as tending to 
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keep alive tbat intelligent intereit in tbut larger Bi'ltain wliioh is 
oar only sofegaard against a return of wh&t might be notbing 
short of a disaeter, namely, a cold dt There can be no doubt but 
that most extraordinary advances have been made in our Imperial 
polioy within, I may say, the last few months. The Boyal Colonial 
Institute, I venture to say, pioneered that movement, and its young 
offspring, the Imperial Federation League, brought it to an issne 
by its definite policy and action, inducing the Oovernmont to 
assemble the Colonial Conference. Now I think there is an 
immense danger, if you will pardon me taking up your time by 
teferring to it, of the opinion being formed by the public that that 
Conference eettlod everything. I myself believe — and I do not 
think Lord Brasscy will contradict me — that the Conference was 
no more or less than the laying of the foundation- stone ; the fabric 
has yet to be reared, and while tliankiug most cordially those who 
assembled that Conftirence, and joining most heartily in the 
plaadita deservedly earned by its members, I still say that I wish 
the Conference had had a little more information before it on the 
subject of defence, aud that a little broader basis had been arranged. 
However, we mnst all work together to complete what has been in 
many ways most auspiciously commenced, and to hand it on in a 
more finished condition to otir successors. I would point out, in 
justification of that remark, that I do not think cither the Colooiea 
or the Mother Country even, through the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, are yet alive to the enormous iutereBts 
at stake upon the sea, and of the necessity for adequate prepara- 
tions for their defence in time of war. I am very difiideut in 
speaking in the presence of Admiral Tyroo. bat 1 would point ont 
to him, and to our Australian Ministers, and otir Ministers at home, 
that though a step was taken by the Conference in the direction of 
adding external strength to our Navy, derived from Colonial sourooPi 
and part and parcel of our Imperial fleet, yet that, after all, it can 
only be regarded as a very small movement in advance if the 
extent of the interest of the Colonies themselves in the safety of 
tlie sea is borne in mind, and therefore I entreat you not to regard 
it as something final, but only as a small begimiing. Before now 
we have had our naval strength augmented from external sources. 
Once we had a branch of the Imperial Navy furnished us, not by 
the taxpayers of tbis kingdom, but by India. That was due to a 
hot fit, but when the furnace cooled down there disappeared with it 
that addition to onr naval resources, the Indian war Qeet. That, I 
think, should be a warning to us. Lord Brassey baa qnoted 
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Admiral Tyron — aod rigliUy ao— a3 to what the Admiralty " can " 
do for tUo safety of the commerce of the sea, of the Coloniea, and 
of the Mother Conntry, but it will be obaerved tliat Admiral Tyron 
only puts it iu this way — that they cnn do it. What wo want ia a 
gystem that will compel them to do it, and, until the word " can" 
is changed into the expression that they do provide this protection, 
you have no guarantee for the future. I may state at once that I 
am &ee to confess that I do not thiuk you can place fall reliance 
upon the future naval safety of this Empire until its contributing 
Colonies, such as Australia, have a voice ia the administration 6( 
naval affairs. It may be that to make this concession would be 
marching too fast, and although I do not say that the time has 
quite arrived when it would be desirable to do so, still I do say that 
it is a principle which ought to be borne in mind. I would say, 
further, that the wisdom of adopting such a principle will become 
clearer as time goes on. All I would urge in conclusion is thte. 
Let nobody think in connection with the defence question that any- 
thing mote than an appreciable advance has been made, and let 
every man who values the safety of the sea and the supremacy of 
the British flag in time to come, use his best endeavours to reform 
administration, and to encourage the Colonies to bear their fair 
sliare of the burden of defence, so that we shall in reality, and not 
merely in the gttsh of words, combine to face those dangers of the 
future that may even now be looming npon the horizon. 

Sic John Coode, E.C.M.G. : I think you will agree with me that 
in imparting to ns to-night a further instalment of sound informa- 
tion with regard to our Colonies, Lord Brassey has again laid the 
community under a considerable debt of obligation, I have 
travelled, I think I may say, over almost the entire ground acroaa 
which wo have been taken to-night, and some portions of that 
ground I have been over twice. My attention, of course, W68 
largely engrossed by my professional avocations ; nevertheless, so 
far as opportunity offered, I kept my eyes open, and I can bear 
testimony to the thorough accuracy of the information Lord 
Brassey b as placed before us, and also to the importance of that 
information. With your permission I would like just to touch on 
a point oc two. Lord Brassey has alhided to the magnificent 
library at Melbourne, and the extent to which that institution is 
thronged by readers. It was my good fortune to visit-the library 
eight or ten years ago in company with tho late Sir Redmond 
Barry, who tooh a great part in founding it. We went about five 
o'clock one Saturday afternoon. I was struck by the enormous 
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unmber of readers, and I asked wlietlier there wna auy speuial 
reason for it. " Not at all," I waa told ; " it is wliat yoa will fiad 
any Saturday afternoon." I think I was told there were 606 readers 
at that time in the library— certainly the number waa more than 
GOO. This, I think, fully jtmtifies Lord Br&ssey'a statement that 

I that magnificent institution ia fully appreciated by tho people. 

L Lord Brasaey spoke of llie wages of the underground miners at 
Newcastle, which I think he said were 10s. a day, I happened to 
be there in NoTcmber, IbH^. The men loading the coal had struck 
for higher wages. They had been getting eight §hiUings a day — that 
is to say, one shilUng an hour ; and I waa informed that they wauled 
one shilling and stxjtence an hour. The mattor, I believe, waa 
compromised by their getting one shilling and threepence an hour. 
They are accustomed to rest during the first four hours of tlie day 
for three-quarters of an hour for what is called " smoke-time," and 
again later in the day. It was also stated to m; tbat they struck 
for payment during that time —three-quarters of an hour in the 
morning and three quarters of an hour in the afternoon— an hoar 
and a-half a day. This will give you some idea of the view which 
some Colonial labourers take on the matter of wages. Lord Brassey 
has referred at some length— and I am glad he did ao— to the nice, 
neat httle cottages which surround Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and other places. They are a moat attractive feature m connection 
with these Colonial cities, and, as Lord Brassey has said, in the 
great majority of cases they are the property of the working men 
who occupy them. This kind of thing ia very much encouraged, 
particularly in Victoria, In the early part of the week you will see 
large placards containing rough diagrams of the properties for 
sale, subdivided into small sections, and at the auctions on the 
Saturday afternoon the workmen bid for lots, ^vitli a view to erecting 
their own cottages. With regard to emigration. Lord Brassey said 
that the Government could not institute emigration on a very large 
scale. I am not a pessimist, but I am very much afraid no 
society and no association can undertake emigration on a sofli- 
oiently large scale. I am very much afraid tbat the relief that 
can he given to the redundant population in this country is 
scarcely practicable to the extent that many people suppose. We 
must remember there arc two parties to the barguin. The 
Colonies may receive them in thousands, but if this country is to 
receive any great measure of rehef we must send them out in 
lens and scores of thousands. This is a matter which demands tho 
aerioua attention of statesmen and of everybody interested in 
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emigration. That great relief can bo given I Lave no doubt, bat 
not to the extent and with the rapidity that some people imagine. 
Captain W. H. Hendeeson, H.N. : As a naval officer I am naturally 
an ontsider concerning the views that have been diacusaed this 
eveniog, and it is only from such a standpoint I can presume to 
give yoa any illustrations of my experience?. Lord Brassey has 
spoken of the Colonies as a field for emigration. During the time I 
Tvas commander of the yeUon on the Australian station the period 
of service of a large number of our petty officers and men expired, 
and tliey had the option of Tt-tuming home or remaining in the 
Colonies. Well, a very large percentage — almost all who had the 
opportunity — elected to remain : the inducements for them to do so 
were great. Many had friends and relations ont there, and the 
choice of a new home was pretty evenly distribated among the 
several Colonies. 1 often helped to get the men of good obar- 
aoter billets on shore, and watched their subsequent career. 
They in all cases fully commanded the rate of wages Lord Brassey 
mentions. Several in Sydney bad, I koow, in the space of a oonple 
of years invested their savings in bailding societies, and were 
already owners of their own plots of land, and even of their own 
honaee. During the time I was out there I was brought into com- 
munication with every claBa of society, from statesmen to the 
shipping population. I have o^u had much to do with the 
'■ lumpers" — i.e., the men who discharge cargoes — coal especially — 
and I have no hesitation in saying that they do their work bett«r 
than in the Old Country, and will coal a ship three times as Ust. 
I have watched them at their meals also : many people at home 
would he astonished at the comparative luxuries in the way of food 
which they are able to command, and at the excellent way in which 
their food is cooked, showing that in this respect their housewives 
have risen to the occasion, and have not deteriorated. In the lai^ 
towns there are means of pubUc recreation and improvement whiob 
have hitherto hardly exiatedwith us, and they are fully appreciated 
and made use of by the wage-earning classoE. I have often for my 
ova amusement watched them crowding into the parks, national 
galleries, and botanical gardens on Bank Holidavt;, and have been 
Btruckwiththewelt-to-doappearanceof their wives and children, with 
their qniet and orderly demeanour and behaviour, and apparent 
content with tbeir lot. Yon must remember that at Sydney, at all 
events, the National Gallery is open on a Sunday. I cannot now 
quote nunbers, but I do know that by far the largest percentage of 
admissions is on that day ; and one cannot doubt but that enah 
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tids and oppoitunities enhance the mnlerial and moral veir&re of 
unity. In estimating the condition of the wage-earning 
the Colonies, it mast not be forgotten that it ia tlia beat 
blood of the Old Country among the working Glasses that forms the 
largest proportion of our emigrants : it requires a certain amount 
of fortitude, enterprise, and energy for individuals to be able to cut 
themselves adrift from all the ties of kinilred, borne, and prejudice 
— especially in the country districts— which surround them in order 
to start life in what to them ia an unknown world. Kegai'ding the 
character of the work performed by the colonist, I may mention 
that I have a brotlier in New Zealand, who before ho went out tried 
his hand at farming at home, and he told me when 1 was there that 
his experience was that the average Colonial agricultural labourer, 
working eight hours a day, was worth three of those at home work- 
ing ten boiu-a a day. No one who goes to tlie Colonies can fail to 
be struck with the intense loyalty of the coloniate — such demon- 
Btrations of it as one rarely meets with at home — and by loyalty I 
mean not only love for the Queen, but atlachmout to and pride in 
their connection with the Old Country, and these sentiments are 
fostered and encouraged in all directions. As a naval officer, I 
shall never forget the ready assistance invariably accorded to ns in 
onr duties by all the departments of State wherever we went, for 
the Navy, it. must he borne in mind, is, with the exception of the 
Qovemors of the several Colonies, the only visible sign and link in 
those distant parts of the Empire of their Imperial connection. 

The Ca*iEMAS {the Right Hon. tlie Earl of Dunraven, K.P.): 
Before asking you to accord a vote of thanks to Lord Brassey for 
his paper, yon will perhaps allow me to say a few words on the 
subject. I am sure you will not require me to say anything by way 
of commending that paper to you. Indeed, we are indebted to 
Lord Brassey for a great deal more than is contained in the present 
paper, for this is not by any means the first time that bis cooatry- 
men have been laid under obligation to him for useful information 
on the subject of our Empire. About ten years ago, I think, 
Lonl Urassey read a paper before tliis Institute on the sub- 
ject of " A Colonial Naval Volunteer Force," and, without 
paying him any undue compliment, I lliiuk I may eay that 
that paper has blossomed into fruit in the shape of the pre- 
sent Australasian sqaadrou. We have heard many things of the 
greatest interest in the paper that has just been read to ns. We 
have heard dcscriptiona of the oircamstances and conditions of 
Uboor iu the AnstraUau Colonies. Some of them were almost 
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idyllio in their fascination — such, for inEtanoe, as the description 
given ns of the peasant proprietary, the small farnierg, and the 
dairymen, in the neighbourhood of Adelaide. Uy friend Sir James 
Garrick said something very pleasant ae to his desire that more of qb 
ehould find our way to Austialia. Well, I hope we shall, and I 
am sure a great many of U3 only wish we had time and opportnnity 
to do so. As far as I am concerned — if I may bo allowed to be 
personal for a moment — I would give anything to do so. I happen 
to have friends scattered in the most convenient way, and I should 
enjoy making the tour above all things ; but I would suggest to Sir 
James Garriok the difficulty we feel probably is, not finding our way 
to Australia, but that we have a great dread — owing to the aliarming 
scenes we should see there — we should never find oar way hack 
again, and probably that deters a good many from going oat. I 
noticed also in the paper that, although undoubtedly the conditions 
of labour are superior in Australia to what they are with us, still 
they are not quite free from the problems that perplex us here, and 
that what must be a large percentage of the labouring population 
of Sydney were, practically speaking, supported by their fellow- 
labourers. StiU, I think that on the whole there can be no (jaeBtion 
as to the fortunate cii'cumstances in which the wage<eaming classes 
find themselves in that continent, and it must rejoice everyone to 
know that the condition of comparative ease, and the opportanities 
for mental improvement, do not militate in the smallest degree 
against the security and the welfare and the productiveness of 
capital. As to the great question of emigration, I do not wish to 
say very much. It is an exceedingly difficult and complioated 
question. My own impression on the subject is that, speaking 
generally, it ia unwise for a State to interfere in matters of that 
kuid — to interfere, I mean, in the direction of endeavouring to bring 
about a very large scheme of emigration — a great transportation of 
the people of this country to the Colonies or to any other portion 
of the earth. I beheve that, as a rule, those matters tend to adjust 
themselves. Over here we have a plethora of labour. We have 
muscular arms practically paralysed for want of work. We have 
here idle hands and men eating their hearts up in the vain endeavour 
to find employment. In many of our Colonies we have idle lands, 
and labour only wanting hands to perform it. Well, my impression 
is that these are things that naturally tend to adjust themselves. 
If the Colonies reiuire labour, they will give inducements to bring 
labour from where it is over-abundant. I rather depreoate State 
interference in these matters. My belief is that the workmg people 
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of this couatry are perfectly ready to emigrnte if tlieyfeel that they 
are likely to benefit themselves by doing so, and if they UDderetand 
they cannot make a decent living at home, owing to no fault of 
their own ; bat I think at the same time too much State ioterferenoe 
in tlie matter is apt to engender in their minds a kind of idea that 
they may be cajoled into emigrating, not so much for thuir own good 
as for the good of some other class of the aommunity. On the other 
band, I must say I think it is moat important that everything that 
con be done in the way of diminishing friction, in the way of making 
communication easy, in the way of making postal communication 
cheaper, and in the way of bringing the Colonies as near as they 
possibly can be brought to our shores, and making emigration as 
little dii&cult and painful as possible — I con imagine, I say no 
subject to which statesmen can address themaolTes that is more 
important to this country and tbo Colonies that this. There 
was another large question which Lord Brassey touched upon 
towards the close of bis most interesting paper. That was the 
qnestioa of Federation. He said — what I think is perfectly trae — 
tiiat it is K very difficult matter to formulate any plan of Federation. 
Uy impression is that it will be a very foolish thing to endeavoui' 
to formulate any distinct plan of Federation. Flans for giving the 
Colonies a voice in large Imperial questions of defence and the 
Bftfegaarding of our ways across the ocean— the repreBentation of 
the Colonics in some council sitting in London — these are questions 
which I am very certain will evolve themselves without any great deal 
of trouble on our part, provided only the necessity and the desire 
for suob a state of things are felt in the Colonies and in the Mother 
Country. I myself would attach very little importance to the most 
perfect sdicme that the ingenuity of man could devise for the 
drawing closer the component parts of the Kmpiie, but X attach the 
Dtmost importance to the sentiment that pervades this country and 
the Colonies, and which teaches us and teaches them the essential 
advantage, not only to us and to every portion of the Empire, and 
to the Empire as a whole, but, as I believe, to the whole civilised 
world, that the British Empire should grow and expand as one 
great whole. The question of dofenoe has been already undertaken 
to a certain though perhaps a limited extent in the formation of 
the Australasian squadron. The question of Australasian Federa- 
tion — which is uoi perfect — may be a step towards Imperial 
Federation. The only enbjeot that I can see that can possibly 
interfere with the general and very strong tendency towards 
coheeion on the part of the various portions of the Empire is the 
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poBBibility of divergeqces arismg between ua on commercial matters. 
That ia a, matter which I myself think much of and attach great 
importance to. I believe that community of interests in trade will 
in the long run determine the fate of the British Empire. I think 
the whole key of the situation is to be found in matters of trade. 
The immense advantages and the great strength of the United 
Kingdom, its manufacturing reaources, its enormous wealth, and 
its diplomatic Bervice, are of coarse known and appreciated by &U 
men who think at all in all portions of the Empire ; and any man 
who considers the question, especially any working man and any 
man connected with manufacturing in this country, must recognise 
also the importance — I might say the necessity — of Colonial trade 
to the United Kingdom. If we, on our side, understand thoroughly 
and appreciate the eaormous importance to us of developing the 
purchasing power of our Colonies and encouraging them in the 
growth of the raw produce that is worked up in this country— if 
we develop their resources and thereby enable them to buy more 
and more largely of the manufactured goods^f that is thorongbly 
uuderstood in this country, I have no doubt whatever, not only as to 
the stability, but as to the closer eventual union of the Ooloniea and 
the Mother Country. The only thing I dread is the possibility that 
it may become more advantageous to some Colony or Colonies to 
give favourable terms in trade to a foreign country, and, in fact, to 
differentiate in favour of a foreign country as against the Mother 
Country. That, I believe, cau never come about except through the 
absolntely unyielding manner in which we at home adhere to oar 
present ideas of fiscal and commercial poUcy. I do not wish to 
dilate on the subject, because it is a subject that is decidedly 
of a controversial character, but I believe myself, in my heart, that 
all those who earnestly and ardently desire the consohdation of the 
Empire, and who believe in the great strength of that Empire — 
enormously strong already, and destined in future years to have an 
immensely increased strength — an Empire which has no tempta- 
tion towards aggression against other countries, and whose miaaion 
is evidently one of peace and commerce — my opinion is, I say, that 
those who beheve the British Empire is all-important to the peace- 
ful development and civilisation of the world, should earnestly 
hope that statesmen in this country will recognise that the consoli- 
dation of the Empire is worthy of what may even be a sacrifice 
of what they believe to be, under ordinary circamstances, sonod 
pohtioal economic views. I have ventured to say this much — 
althoogh the matter ia entirely open to controversy — because I 
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believe that in that one queation the whole foture of the BritiBh 
Empire mnst be decided. If it ia more Bdvantngeons for the 
Mother Conntry to trade with the Coloniea, and for the Colonies 
to trade with each other and with the Mother Conntry, than for 
wjy of them to have to trade with a foreign country, then yon may 
be certain the British Empire will laat ; and, as there is no euoh 
thing as abaolnte immobiUty in this world, and as the Empire 
tnnst tend either towards disintegration or towards ooDBolidatlon, 
yoQ may be ceriain the tendency will be towards drawing closer 
together the ties that now happily bind na. I need not trouble 
yon with any fnrther remarks. I think we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude, not only to Lord Brassey for the interesting paper be 
has read, but also to Admiral Sir George Tryon and Sir James 
Garrick and other gentlemen who have contribnted to the dis- 
cussion. I will now ask yon to accord a hearty vote of thanks to 
Lord Brassey for his paper. 

The Bight Eon. Lord Brashey, KCB.: I tender to yon my 
heartfelt thanks for your kind and too generous acknowledgment of 
the troable involved in putting together the paper I have read to 
you I shall not trespass on the kind indnlgenoe which was ex- 
tended to me during the reading of the paper by venturing to make 
a speech to yon at this late hour. I will only say I desire to re- 
iterate what has fallen from Lord Danraven, and expreaa my own 
deep acknowledgments to those who have made speeches on this 
subject, and who have done so much to assist in ptaaing the 
Colonial ((aestion generally before this intelligent and inflaential 
audience. I would only like to aay a word or two on one or two 
points that have been raised. My valued friend. Sir George Tryon. 
in his able speech — a speech which, as a naval officer, did him, I 
tfaink, much credit, as showing that he cared for other things 
besides bis immediate occupations, though he fully cared for them 
— Sir George, I say, made an interesting observation with reference 
to raiiiraya. It will not, I trast, be inferred that I disapproved or 
ventured to criticise the wise policy, as I think, that has been 
pursued of nsing the credit of the Colonies to extend railways in 
anticipation of a traffic that is sure to come. 1 will now, before I 
sit down, exprena your thank to Lord Danraven for having come 
among you this evening. He has not BUed the chair in a merely 
conventional manner. He has made a speech which I am sure you 
all appreciated highly as a most thoughtful and suggestive contri- 
bution to the discussion. I have great pleasure in proposing a vote 
of thanks to Lord Dnnraven, and I will only add, as regards myself, 
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that I am deeply sensible of the kind compliment whidh the Council 
of the Institute paid me when they gave me this Talnable oppor- 
tunity of coming among you to read this paper. 

The Chairman : I thank you very much for kindly aooording to 
me this vote of thanks— thanks which, in one sense, toe not at all 
needed or deserved, for naturally I felt great pleasure when asked 
to preside at this meeting. I have had the honour of presiding 
sometimes before at meetings of the Boyal Colonial Institntei and 
have heard very interesting papers read. I can safely say I have 
never heard a more instructive and interesting paper than this we 
have heard to-night, and, as far as I can judge by memory, I think 
I have never seen a more interested audience. 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Thb TweDtielih Annnal General Meeting was held in the Library of 
the Institute, NoTthamherland Avenue, on Tuesday, February 21, 
■ 88. 

General Sir H. C. B. Daubbkst, O.C.B., Member of Council, 
presideil. 

The SEcSETABr read the notice conveninK the meeting ; and the 
Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were read and 
eonfirmed. 

The Chubhah nominated Mr. G. Molineux, on behalf of the 
Council, and Mr. W. H. Treacher on behalf of the Fellows, 
Soratineers of the ballot for the election of the Council. 

The Annual Report, which had previously been circulated among 
the Fellows, was taken as read. 

R SPORT, 

The Council have much pleasure In presenting to the Fellowa 
their Twentieth Annual Beport, which is accompanied by the 
usual Financial Statements. 

During the twelve months ended December 81, 1887, 98 
Resident and 108 Non-Rcsidcnt Fellows were elected — together, 
291. At the close of the year the list comprised 1,108 Resident 
and 1,927 Non-Resident Fellows, or a total of 8.125 ; of whom 8 
were Honorary FeUows and 498 Life Fellows. 

The Institute lias to deplore the loss by death, during 1887, of su 
unusually large number of Fellows, whoee names are as under : C. 
G- Akerberg, Cape Colony ; Richard Barker ; John Beit ; John B. 
Bennett, Victoria ; Louis Bicaise, Sierra Leone; W. H. Brereton, 
Hong Kong; H. W. Bridges ; Sir T. Graham Briggs, Bart., Bar- 
bados ; Colonel Sir T. Gore Browne, K.G.M.G., C.B.; Hon. Patrick 
Burns. Antigua ; Hon. William Busby, M.L.C., New South Wales ; 
Robert Campbell ; Sydney Carlisle, Cape Colony ; Alfred Chandler, 
New South Wales ; C. E. Cloke, West Indies ; E. C. aose, New 
South Wales; C. F. ColUer, Tasmania; Colonel A. A. CroU ; 
Alfred Domett, C.M.G. ; George Duddell; William Fanning; 
James Fraser; William Frcsson, British Guiana; Lieut. -Colonel 
0. J. Qilbard, Gibraltar ; T. R. Gillett, Gold Coast Colony; Dr. 
0. Stovell Grant, Logos ; M. J. Griffiths, British Honduras ; Hon. 
Captain A H. Hall, M.L.C.. BriUsh Honduras; Hon. J. H. Hazell. 
M.L.C., Si. Vincent; C. S. Hill, British Guiana; Samuel Hodgson, 
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Queenalnnd ; F. O. Hodaon ; Sir 'Walter W. Hnghes ; Dr. Henry 
EatsoQ, BritiBb Gaiana; The Right Hon. the Earl of Iddesldgb, 
G.C.B. ; E. A. R. lanee. Natal ; J. J. Irvine, Cape Colony ; Hugh 
Jamieson ; Hon. B. Otis Jolineon, M.E.C., Bahamas ; Hon. John 
Johnston, M.L.C., New Zealand ; The Right Hon. Lord Kinnaiid ; 
Robert Kirkcaldie; Colonel Sir Wllliain Owen Lanyon. K.C.M.G., 
C.B. ; Sir Wilbam McArthur, KC.M.G. ; John McPhail. Jamaica ; 
E. Graves Mayne ; John Miller ; Felix S. Uunay ; W. W. Paley, 
Cape Colony ; Joseph Pattinaon ; Magnns Pyke ; Francis Ren- 
flh aw, Victoria ; C. A. Rohinscn, Jamaica; Sir Bryan Robinson; 
Charles Rome ; William Ross, New Sonth Wales ; Thomas Boat- 
ledge ; Arthur C. Saunders ; Arthur Smith ; Captain Msltbew S. 
Smith, Western Australia ; JoBepb Smyth, Western Australia; 
Samuel Spalding ; A. Taylor Stein ; Hon. P. G. Teasier, M.L.C., 
Newfoundland: John Varley, South Australia; Sir JabusYoo Haast, 
K.C.M.G.. New Zealand; Robert F. Walker; John WeinhoU ; 
"WiUiam Wilson, Queensland ; Sir William Young, Nova Scotia. 

On reference to tbe accompanying balloting list, it will he seen 
that a portion of the Council retire, as prescribed by Role 7, and 
are eligible for re-election. Acting in conformity with the provi- 
sions of Rule 6, tbe Right Bon. Lord Brassey, E.G.B., has been 
appointed a Vice-President, in succession to the late Earl of Iddes- 
leigh, G.C.B., subject to confirmation by tbe Fellows at the Annual 
Meeting. Further vacancies having arisen through the resignation 
of Messrs. A. R. Campbell- Johnston (whose lamented death faaa 
since been announced), A. Rivington, and H. B. T. Strangwajs; 
and the retirement, under Rule 8, of Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 
G. O.S.I, C.l.E., M.P., the following have, in like manner, been 
appointed Councillors ad interiin :—F. H, Dangar, Esq., late of 
New South Wales ; J. B. Mosse, Esq., late of Ceylon ; Sir Francis 
Villeneuve Smith, late of Tasmania; and Major-General Sir Henry 
Green, K.C.8.I., C.B., as representing India. 

It will be remembered that tbe freehold of the Institute aita 
was acquired in 1886, and that, in order to complete tbe purchase, a 
sum of £36,020 was borrowed upon the terms that the principal, 
bearing interest at ii per cent., be repaid in forty years by half- 
yearly instalments of £897 lis. 9d., the Council reserving the right 
of paying off at any time a larger proportion of tbe loan than ia 
included in such half-yearly instalments on giving tbe lenders six 
months' notice of their intention to do so. In oonaideration of the 
satisfactory state of the finances, notice has been given that an 
additional sum of £1,201 16s. 7d. will he repaid on July 1, 1888. 
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r'de effect of this arrangement will be to accelerate by three yeara 
the repayment of tlie loan. 

A Reception in honour of the Delegates from the Colonies to 
the Colonial Conference ivaa held on April 80, at the Galleries of 
the Boyal Institute of Paintere in Water Colours and Prince's 
Hall, Piccadilly, and the usual annual Conversazione took place on 
June 20 at the South Eensmgton Musenm ; both o( which were 
fully attended by Fellows and their friends. 

^^ The Whitehall Booms, at the Hotel Metropole, which are 

^^^ most conveniently situated in the immediate vicinity of the Insti 

^^^ lute, have been engaged for the ordinary meetings of the session. 

^^B The foUon-ing papers have been read since the date of the last 

^^B Annual Report : — 

^^K "Btilish Columbia." By the Right Rev. the Bishop of New 

^^■i'WeB tmins ter. 

^^B " The Mineral Wealth of Booth AJrica." By Profeseor T. Rupert 

^■jooea, F.B.S., F.O.S. 

^^K "Colonial Government Secnrities." By Sir George Baden- 

^^Rowell, K.C.M.O., M.F. 

^^H "Practical Colonisation." DyColoael Sir Francis W. de Winton, 

^■B-A., K.C.M.G. 

" The Colonial Conference of 1887." By the Rev. Canon Dalton, 
M.A., C.M.G. 

" Practical Means of Extending Emigration." By Walter Uaiell, 

IB.q. 
" The Tea Industry of Ceylon, with a reference to Tea Calture 
in India and other British Possessions." By John Loudoun ghand, 
Esq. (tate M.L.G. Ceylon). 
Further papers have been promised by the Bight Hon. Lord 
Braasey, U.C-B., on "Recent Impressions in Austraha;" J. 
Henniker Heaton, Esq., H.P., on " The Postal and Telegraphic 
Commuuicatinn of tlie Empire ;" Dr. J. C. Brown on " Coloikial 
Forestry ; ' and Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.B.I.. CLE.. 
LLD., on ■' The New Industrial Era in India." 
The Library contained, on January 1, 0,070 volumes and 
1,912 pamphlets, of which SCO volumes and 128 pamphlets have 
been added during the past year. No less than 182 Colonial and 
Indian newspapers are regularly received ; as they are of perma- 
oent value lor purposes of reference, and it is impossilile to find 
space in the Institute for all back numbers, the Comicil have 
gladly Bcaepte>l the offer of the authorities of the British Museum to 
receive certain files at stated periods, with the understanding that 
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they will always be accesaible to Fellows and to the geoerel 
' pablio. 

The loyal and dutiful Address to Her Majesty the Queen, 
which was voted by the Council and Fellowa at the last Annual 
Meeting, expressing heartfelt joy and thanlcfalness that Her 
Majesty has beea spared to rule for fifty years over the British 
Empire, waadnly laid before the Queen, who was pleased to reoeire 
it very graciously. 

The meeting of the Colonial Conference was a memorable event 
in the history of the past year, and has already been followed 
by practical results, among which may be mentioned the scheme 
for the augmentation of the Australasian Naval Squadron, one of the 
leading questions discussed at the Goulorence, and which has received 
the assent of all the Australasian Legislatures, excepting one, whose 
adhesion, it is believed, has only been delayed for a short time. In 
the opinion of the Council, the Conference marks a new era in the 
relations of the Colonies to the Mother Country, and is destined 
to have a most important eiloct in securing the permanent unity 
of the Empire. 

The Council have repr ,0 Her Majesty's Govemmeat 

the desirability of making &. ^ements, in conjunction with the 
several Governments of the Colonies, for having a census of the 
whole Empire taken on one and the same day, and as far as 
practicable in the same form, and have received nsaurancea, 
in reply, that the importance of the principle will not be lost 
sight of. 

The attention of Her Majesty's Government has been invited by 

the Council to the hardships impoaed by the provisions of Section 

7, Sub-section b, of the Companies (Colonial Registers) Act of 1888, 

which practically deprive the Colonies of any benefit from the Act 

by compelhng shareholders in Companies in this country, resident iu 

Golonies, though possessing no other estate or assets in the United 

Kingdom, to take out here Probate of Wills and Letters of 

Administration, hhiI to pay Stamp Duty thereon. They have been 

*' '^plyi that, while the Lords Commissioners of tho 

not consent to the immediate repeal of Sub-stictioa ft 

wliioh would have the effect of relieving from Probate 

>perty of a person who might be residing in the United 

•leir Lordships will be willing to assent to such an 

' ot i!ie law as will afford relief when the person 

7 entitled to the shares or stock on the Colonial Begtster 

.loilfitl elsewhere than in the United Kingdom 
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The Council have also memorialised Her Majesty's Government 
as to the effect upon colomsts of the English Legacy and Succesaion 
Duty Acts, and urged the iutroductioa into the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of a roeasare to exempt personal property not situate in the 
United Kingdom from liability to pay legacy and succession duty. 

The Conncil have expressed a hope that Her Majesty's 
Qovernment will be pleased to recognise the holders of public 
offices in all the Colonies as in Her Majesty's service, eligible (when 
qualified and recommended) for employment elsewhere than in the 
particular Colony where they may be serving ; and to give favour- 
able consideration to the claims on the Imperial Qovernment of 
those who have long and meritoriously served in what were Crowu 
Colonies when constitutional changes excluded them from the 
higher oflicea there, that they may not also be deprived of the 
promotion they might otlierwise have reasonably hoped to obtain 
elsewhere. The Secretary of State for the Colonies has stated in 
reply that while be is unable to admit that civd officers, first 
appointed on the ad>-ice of responsible Ministers, have the same 
claim to consideration in respect of appointmenta to Crown 
Colonies as those who entered the Colonial service by appointment 
from home, be recognises the claim of the latter class of officers, 
when their prospects have been impaired by the introduction of 
responsible Government into a Colony in which they were previously 
serving, to be considered, in common with other officers so 
appointed, for employment in Crown Colonies. 

The Council have thought it their duty to make representa- 
tions to Her Majesty's Government in favour of tlie grant of a 
subsidy to a line of steamers between Canada and Hong Kong, 
across the Pacific Ocean, in connection with the Canadian Pacific 
Bailway, with a view to secure an alternative and shorter route to tli« 
East, and complete the lines of British communication round the 
world, by means of steamers so constructed as to be available in 
time of war as armed craisers for the protection of British com- 
merce. They are glad to know that those representations bav? 
contribnted to bring about the desired result. 

The Council await with very deep interest the resall of the 
negotiations now being conducted by Her Majesty's Plenipotentiaries 
and the Pleuipolentiaries of the United States for the adjustment 
of questions relative to the North American fisheries, and trust 
that a satisfactory settlement will be arrived at by the Coramissiuu. 

The Council have urged upon Her Majesty's Government th« 
desirability of co-operating in the propos«d esploriog expedition 
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from Auatrtilia to the Antarctic Regions, an enterpriae which 
regard bb important, not only from a soientiBo point of view, 
aa likely to Isad to comraerctal advantages — such as the ez.teusioa 
of the whale fisheries — iu which the Mother Country, as well as 
Australia, would share. The Cotmcil have, however, been informed 
that, looking to the inadequate scale of the proposed expedition, 
and in view of the many other pressing calls for Imperial aid which 
it has been found necessary to refuse, the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majeaty's Treasury do not feel that they would be warranted 
in asking Parliament to provide the proposed contribution. 

The Council are glad to hear that, in pursuance of the 
policy which has been adopted at the Admiralty, of encoora^ng 
cadets of Colonial birth to enter the Boyal Navy, it is in contem- 
plation to inaugurate a training establishment at Sydney, New 
South Wales, on the same lines as that on board H.M.S. Britantaa ; 
and also that increased facilities for entrance into the Imperial Army 
have been extended to Colonial cadets. 

The Council note, with satisfaction, that a convention has beea 
agreed to by Her Majeaty's Government and the Govenunent 
of France, confirming the engagements made in 1878 and 1888 
respecting the New Hebrides. 

The Council willingly acceded to the invitations of the Royal 
Commissions for the Adelaide Jubilee International Exliibttion of 
1887, and the Melbourne Centennial Exhibition of 1888, that they 
would co-operate in giving the widest publicity to those under- 
takings, recognising, as they do, the importance of an adequate 
representation of British commercial interests on all such occasiona. 

The Council, deeply impressed with the importance of main- 
laining unimpaired British supremacy in South Africa, have urged 
upon the attention of Her Majesty's Government the necessity of 
secaring Imperial interests in connection with Delagoa Bay, as well 
as of promoting and extending British commerce iu every possible 
way with the possessions of His Majesty the King of Portugal, the 
South African Bepublio, and the adjacent Native Territories ; they 
have.further expressed a hope that, in «ew of the large commercial 
intereata now involved, arrangements may be made for the adequate 
representation of Ber Majesty's Government at the seat of govern- 
ment of the South African Bepubhc ; and that Her Majesty's 
Government will take such steps as may bo necessary to avert 
danger to those interests by promptly complying with the request 
of the Queen of Amatongaland for the establishment of a British 
Protectorate oyer her dominions. 
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The result of the International Conference, wbioh recently 
met in London to consider the basis of an agreement relative to 
the BuppreBBion of bounties granted by foreign Governmenta on the 
exportation of sngar, is regarded with the warmest interest by the 
Couooil, vho trust that the several Governments will signify their 
adhesion to the agreements which their respective Delegates under* 
took to submit for their approval, and thus remove a serious 
injastioe alike to the sugar-producing Colonies and to home 
induB tries. 

A Committoe of the Conncil, comprising Sir Henry Barkly 
Q.C.M.G., K.C.B., Sir John Coode, K.C.M.G.. Messrs. F. P. 
LabilUere, Nevile Lnbbook, Gisbome Molineai, J. Peunistoan 
Wood, James A. You], C.M.G., and Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., 
has conferred with a 8ab-Committee of the Imperial Institute 
Committee in continuation of the negotiations which were referred 
to in the last Annual Report. The Joint Committees have not yet 
been able to arrange the terms of a union in a shape sufficiently 
definite for Bubmission to the Fellows for their decision. The 
Committee of the Council is awaiting a further communication on 
the subject from the Sub-Committee of the Imperial Institute. 

The Council have received from Fellows of this Institute, and 
handed to the Committee of the Imperial Institute in aid of its 
funds, individual contributions amounting to £434 10s. 6d. 
Farther donations, making in the aggregate a sum approximating to 
£6,0U0, have been transmitted by Fellows through other channela, 

la conclusion, the Conncil venture to express a hope that the 
Fellows will oonoui with them in the behef that the foregoing record 
of the work done in 1987 will compare favourably with that of any 
other year since the establisbment of the Institute, and they desire 
to express their deep gratification at the increasing interest that is 
manifested by the people of these Isles in matters affecting the 
wel&re of the Colonies — a feeling which the Royal Colonial Institnte 
has aln'ays earnestly endeavoured to stimulate. 
By order of the Council, 

J. 8. O'HALLORAN, 

January 31, 1888. SiWWWry. 
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Receipts. 

Bank Balance as per last Account £1,187 15 7 

Cash in the hands of Secretary 14* 7 



8 Life Subscriptions of £20 

28 „ „ £10 

6 ,, II to complete .... 

82 Entrance Fees of £3 

180 II II £lls 

4 II II to complete 

1|210 Subscriptions of £2 

1|241 II £lls 

159 II £1 and under to complete 
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280 

66 

246 

189 

7 

2,420 
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£ 8. d. 



1|188 10 2 



Amount received in connection with the Conversazione . . . . 
Rent for one year to December 25| 1887, less Property Tax 

Jubilee Celebration Fund 

Reception of Colonial Delegates 

Interest on Deposit 

Building Fund (Donations in aid of) 

Proceeds of Sale of Papers, &c 



• • • • 



4|824 8 

867 15 

1,168 15 

257 5 

147 

15 6 

88 18 

90 14 



Jantianj 2, 1888. 
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£8|088 11 2 
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AND PAYMENTS 
Deckicbkb 81, 1887. 

Patiosnts. 

£ 8. d. 

Salaries and Wages 1,072 16 5 

Printing PiooeeSngB, fto 687 14 1 

Advertidng Meetizis 88 17 1 

Hire of Booms for Meetings, and Expenses 92 1 

Reporting Meetings 28 12 6 

Reports of Meetings sent to Fellows 168 16 8 

Postages 840 18 7 

SUtionery 160 6 6 

Newspapers 101 1 6 

Library— Books, Binding, fto 106 18 8 

Housekeeper, Fuel, Light, &o 98 12 

Building, Furniture, Repairs, &o 78 18 11 

Guests' Dinner Fund 22 8 8 

Rates and Taxes 268 17 11 

Fire Insurance 19 19 

Conversazione — 

Refreshments £287 2 

South Kensington Museum, Lighting, Attend- 
ance, Ao 66 18 

Music 60 

Printing 18 18 6 

421 18 6 

Jubilee Gelebration Fund — 

Fitting Seats £69 7 

Illuminations 29 16 

Street Decorations 16 2 8 

Gratuities, Printing, Ao 82 10 

Refreshments 18 

164 14 8 

Reception of Ck>lonial Delegates — 

Art Galleries, Ac, Picca£lly £88 12 

Refreshmento 60 

Music and Floral Decorations 47 7 

Printing, Attendance, Ac 22 16 6 

168 16 6 

Gratuity 80 

Miscellaneous 69 18 2 

Payments on Account of Mortgage — 

Ijiterest £1,681 9 

Principal 864 4 8 

1,886 6 

Law Charges, acquirement of Site 870 

Subscriptions paid in error, refunded 18 6 

6,898 14 

Balance in hand as per Bank Book £1,688 16 6 

Cash in hands of Secretary 10 8 

1,684 17 2 

£8,088 11 2 

W. C. SARGEAUNT, 

Honorary Trtaturer, 
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Natal- 
Advertiser 

Mercury 

Witness 
Orange Free State — 

Friend of the Free State 
Transvaal — 

Eastern Star 

Transvaal Advertiser 
Africa, West — 

Early Dawn, Sherbro' 
Anstralama — 
Fiji 

Fiji Times 
New South Wales — 

Australasian Medical Gazette 

Government Gazette 

Maitland Mercury 

Silver Age, Silverton 

Sydney Bulletin 

Daily Telegraph 
Echo 

Illustrated News 
MaU 

Morning Herald 
„ Tribune 
New Zealand — 

Auckland Weekly News 

Canterbury Times 

Lyttelton Times 

Otago Daily Times 

TimaruHcoald 
Queensland — 

Brisbane Daily Courier 

Capricomian 

Figaro 

Government Gazette 

Mackay Standard 

Maryborough Colonist 

Queenslander 

Townsville Herald 
South Australia — 

Government Gazette 

Kapunda Herald 

Northern Territory Times 

Pictorial Australian 

Port Adelaide News 

South Australian Advertiser 

South Australian Register 
Tasmania — 

Examiner, Launceston 

Mercury, Hobart 
Victoria — 

Age 

Argus 

Australasian 

Australasian Journal of Phar- 
macy 

Australasian Sketcher 

Ballarat Star 



Victoria — 

Daily Telegraph 

Government Gazette 

Illustrated Australian News 

Imperial Review 

Insurance and Banking Record 

Leader 

Warmambool Stendard 
Western Australia — 

Enquirer and Commercial News, 
Perth 

Government Gkbzette 

Victorian Express, Geraldton 

Western Mail, Perth 
Borneo — 

North Borneo Herald 
Canada — 

Commercial, Manitoba 

Daily Witness, Montreal 

Manitoba Free Press 

Manitoba Gazette 

Regina Leader 

Victoria Weekly Colonist, British 
Columbia 

Weekly Sun, New Brunswick 

Weekly Examiner, Prince Edward 
Island 
Newfoundland — 

Harbor Grace Standard 
Ceylon — 

Observer 

Tropical Agriculturist 
Cyprus — 

Government Gazette 

Times of Cyprus 
Hong Kong — 

Daily Press 
Malta-- 

MalU 

Malta Standard 

Times 
Mauritius — 

Bulletin Commercial du Cemeen 

Government Gazditte 

Mercantile ReccM and Com- 
mercial Gazette\ 

Merchant and PlaVteiB* Gazette 
St. Helena — 

Guardian 
Straits Settlements — 

Government Gkizette 

Singapore Free "Preaa 
West Indies — 

Antigua — 
Standard 

Bahamas — 
Nassau Guardian 

Barbados — 
Agricultural Gazette an^ Plan- 
ters* Journal 
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Barbados — Grenada — 

Globe St. George's Chronicle 

Herald Jamaica — 

British Guiana — Colonial Standard 

Argosy Gasette 

Daily Chronicle Gleaner 

Royal Gazette Leewurd Islands — 

West Indian Quarterly Boyal Gazette 

British Honduras — St. Lucia — 

Angelos Voice 

Belize Advertiser Trinidad — 

Colonial Guardian Government Gazette 

Government Gazette New Era 

Dominica — Port of Spain Gazette 

Dial Public Opinion 
Dominican 

Grenada — {Note. — The total number of Papers 

Government Gazette filed is 190, of which 182 are published 

People in the Colonies and India.) 



The presentation to the Institute by Gbobob Halsb, Esq., of his allegorical 
oup o; 
edged. 



group of statuary entitled, " Britannia unveiling Australia " is also acknow- 
led - 



The Ghaibman : It has been usual, I believe, to take the Report 
as read, and that being your wish I will only say, in moving the 
adoption of the Annual Report and Statement of Accounts, that it 
is not necessary for me to enter into any lengthened explanation of 
it, because it contains so fully — and more fully than usual^an 
account of what has taken place during the past year. There have 
been some very important subjects discussed, and the Council have 
done their best in every possible way to carry out the business of 
the Institute in such a manner as best to keep abreast with that 
feeling of fellowship with the Colonies that has so strongly taken 
root in the Mother Country. Our Hon. Treasurer has furnished 
you the accounts of the Institute, and he will be prepared to 
explain them more fully if necessary. We have progressed very 
satisfactorily, and I think I may say we are in a very prosperous^ 
financial condition. This will be more evident when I state that 
it is now in contemplation almost inmiediately to pay off another 
instalment of the debt due on the building and the site. We have 
suffered loss through a large number of deaths, but we maintain 
our position very satisfactorily, especially when you bear in mind 
that in the list published of the FeUows of the Institute all non- 
effectives have been rigidly excluded. Some vacancies have 
occurred during the past year in the governing body, and in accord- 
ance with the rules they have been temporarily filled up by tho 
Council, and are subject, of course, to your confirmation. We have 

M 
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used oar best endeayonrs to obtain representative men of long 
experience — ^men wbo hare recently been connected with the 
Colonies or with India, and we have done this with the view of 
obtaining the best assistance possible in oar proceedings. The 
Coancil have adopted a resolation which I am sare this meeting 
win cordially endorse, congratalating my friend on my right (the 
Chairman here referred to Sir Frederick Yoang, K.C.M.G.) npon 
the recent honoar conferred npon him by Her Majesty — the appoint- 
ment to the Second Class of the Most Distingoished Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. The services he has rendered as for 
many years past in the position of Honorary Secretary of this 
Institate, and now as Vice-President, have been beyond praise. 
We cannot too strongly express the feeling that his assistance has 
been of great benefit to the Institute itself, and that he has always 
done his best to promote cordiality of feeUng among all classes in 
the Empire. As regards the Imperial Institate, although farther 
communications have taken place between the two committees— 
that is to say, the committee appointed by the Coancil and the 
committee of the Imperial Institate — ^I have to state that they have 
not arrived at any definite basis which would lead to a conclusion 
at present. We are stiU in communication. All I will venture to 
say is that the Council hold by what was decided at the last meeting, 
and that whatever may be decided eventually as between the two 
committees, the Fellows may be quite certain that nothing will be 
adopted finally without its being laid before them, and a month's 
notice given of the meeting called to consider the question. I will 
now ask our Hon. Treasurer to make a few remarks. 

The Hon. Tbeasubeb (Sir William C. Sargeaunt, E.O.M.G.) : In 
obedience to your request I rise with much pleasure to make a few 
remarks on the financial affairs of the Institute. The accounts of 
the Boyal Colonial Institute are of such a uniform nature and 
present such a sameness from year to year that it is very difficult to 
find anything new to say. They present this year, as previously, a 
very satisfactory result. With the exception of the year 1885-6, 
our revenue has been greater than in any previous year. It has 
now reached the respectable sum of between Jg6,000 and Jg7,000- 
This is not the only satisfactory result of our money affairs, for 
looking back over past years to the present time^I may say from 
the commencement of the Institute to the present time — we have 
expended on our ordinary matters something like JSl.OOO a year less 
per annum than we have received. I think, therefore, the Council 
may claim to have administered the affairs of the Institute with 
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very great pmdenoe. I do not mean to say that sum has been 
Accomulated in cash, but it is represented largely in tbe boildlug in 
wbiob we now stand. I tbonght it might be worth while to look 
back and see how much the Fellows had paid by way of snbscrip- 
tions and entrance fees since the formation of the Institute. The 
amount is rather over £50,000. That is a large sum, no doubt, 
but, when you think what this Institute has aohieved, the sum for 
which we have done it is really small. I will only add that my 
endeavour has been to present the accounts in so complete a manner 
that no question may arise, but if there is any point that any 
Fellow may wish to question me upon I shall be most ready to 
answer him. 

Yen. Archdeacon Austin (British Guiana) : I have great pleasure 
in seconding the motion for the adoption of the Report and Accounts. 

Mr. F. G. GooDLiFFK : After the admirable exposition of the 
accounts that has been given to us by the Hon, Treasurer, there is 
little or nothing under that head to descant upon, nor does the 
general position of the Institute call for criticism. I hope, how- 
ever, I shall not be considered obtrusive in aUuding to the para- 
graph in the Report which refers to the Imperial Institute. This 
paragraph, in my opinion, is most significant. I do not wish to 
force the hand of the Council in any way, but it appears to me they 
would be strengthened by some expression of opinion on this 
subject on the part of the Fellows. I do not know whether it will 
be expedient for the Council to make us acquainted with the line of 
policy which they are pursuing. If they think it will be advisable 
to reserve themselves for some future occasion, I should not press 
the suggestion. 

The Chaibman : I am quite sure the Council would be ready to 
give the Fellows every information in their power, but we are in 
this position — that we have no information to give. Matters are 
still in abeyance, and the discussion is still going on. As was 
stated at the last meeting, if we are able to give you any decided 
information a meeting will be called, and you will be able to take it 
into consideration. We are in that position still, and I am sure 
you will agree that it would be improper on our part, so long a^ 
matters are under discussion, to disclose what must at present bo 
considered as confidential. It is the general rule, I believe, in 
Parliament and everywhere else, that while communications are 
unfinished it is not allowable to discuss their details, but as soon 
as they are finished the Council will not be slow to take the Fellows 
into their confidence. 
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treasurer a mote satisbotory statement o( affairs than we have had 
the good fortone to receive to-day, nor ia there any institution with 
which I am connected which lias gone on amassing, I will not say 
wealth, but house property, bo quickly as our own. There can be 
no doabt that the Institute haa developed in proportion to the pnb- 
lio interest in the objects to the furtherance of which it is devoted, 
and rapid as has been the growth in pubhc estimation of the great 
cause of the welfare of oar Colonial Empire, the progress of the 
Royal Colonial Institute has not been one whit behind that of the 
canse which it was established to farther. 

Mr. KoBEBT Scott : I have much pleasure in gecouding the 
motion. I am sure we are all pleased and gratified with the state- 
ment which our Honorary Treasurer has submitted to ns, while we 
must also feel glad that his health bos so much improved. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

General Lowbt, C.B. : I have been reminded by the reading of 
the Minutes of the last annual meeting that I then had the privi- 
lege of proposing a resolution similsr to that which L have now the 
honour of moving — namely, " That the best tltanks of this meeting 
be given to the Secretary and the other members of the permanent 
staff for their services during the past year." I esteem it a greab 
privOege to submit this motion, and I am convinced that it will 
receive the hearty support of you all I say, without the slightest 
doubt, that you will agree with me, that we are all deeply indebted 
to Mr. O'Ealloran, our Secretary, for his able, efficient, and zealous 
discharge of his duties, and for his unfiling courtesy to everyone 
with whom he comes in contact. I have had the honour of pro- 
posing this resolntion on several such previous occasions, and every 
succeeding year I discharge the ofBco with increased pleasure ; for 
I am convinced, as you must be, that in Mr. O'Halloran we have 
an invaluable Se<u:etai7, and I take it I express the feelings of 
everyone present when I say that our beet thanks are due to him 
for the admirable way in which he performs his duties. I think, 
too, that I shall give voice to his feeling as well as my own when 
I say that ho could not be better supported than he is by his two 
excellent assistants — Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Boost-. Everybody, 
I tbinlc, who has attended our meetings, or lias bad occasion to 
visit, or make inquirieB at our Institute, lias received the same 
attention and courtesy from these officers aa from Mr. O'Ealloran 
himself, and I am convinced that no society could be better served 
by its officers than we are by these three gentlemen whom I have 
named, and, indeed, by all connected with the staff of the Inati- 
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tute. Their duties are bo well perfonaed thai I am sare llie 
reeolatioo will meet vith your heartiest approval. 

Mr. Nevile Lubbock : I have great pleaaore ia Beconding tlie 
motion. 

The resolution waa then put and c: 

Mr. J. S. 0'Hali.orah (Secretary) : Onoe more it is my pleasing 
duty to acknowledge, on behalf of the permanent staff, the vote of 
thanks whioh you have so liindly accorded to us. It is a eatisfiu- 
tion to know that the establishment is thoroughly well organised. 
Every member of it has his special duties assigned to him, and I 
may add that he feels both pride and pleasure in discharging them 
with zeal and efficiency. It is especially gratifying to observe the 
increasing frequency of applications to the Institute on the part of 
strangers for information respecting Colonial matters; in fact, I 
may say that we have developed into a not unimportant lutelli- 
genoe Department. It occurs to me to mention, by way of eiample, 
one or two such cases, as they are not known to the outside world. 
Only very recently a gentleman, who had a strong idea of 
foUowijig his profession in a certain Colony, was introduced to me 
by a Fellow with the object of advising him as to the condition of 
things he was hkely to encounter there. I expressed grave doubts 
as to whether he would find a suitable opening, but promised to 
make inquiriee. I put myself in commanioation with a high 
otBoial of the Colony in question, who happened to be in this 
country, with the result that he advised the apphcant on no account 
to go out. as there was no opening. Then, the other day, an 
engineer was anxious to obtain information about some important 
works that it was proposed to carry on in one of our distant 
Colonics. He said he had searched neatly every library iu Loudon 
in order to learn the levels of the country in which he wished to 
operate, but be had been unable to find anything bearing ou the 
subject. Papers containing the desired particulars were at once 
placed before him, when he expressed his obligations, and there ia 
no doubt that by means of this Institute he was saved the loss of a 
good deal of time and money, and, it may be, of professional repu- 
tation. Literary men have also freely availed themselves of the 
information at the disposal of the Institute. A gentleman who 
was writing the early history of one of the Colonies was lately in 
want of certain books, which he had searched for in Viiiii. It 
occurred to him to call hero, and we were able to supply him with 
the references which he needed in order to complete bis iuvestiga- 
Uona. I am glad to aay there are very few Fellows who think they 
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do not benefit from their membership of the Institute, though C 
rare occasions one meets with some who are inclined to hold thi 
opinion, and who think that, because they do not often come here 
or frequently require the eerrices which the Institute is able to 
render, it is really not worth while for them to continue their 
connection with it ; but I would appeal to such gentlemen to 
remember that the Koyal Colonial Institute was founded in the 
interests of the Colonies at large, and it therefore behaves every 
patriotic colonist, and every &ieud of the Colonies, to uphold and 
support it to the beat of his ability. 

Mr. G. V*NB, C.M.G, : 1 rise to propose, "That the thanks 
of the Fellows be accorded to the Council for their services 
to the Institute during the past yeir, and to the Cbairman cf 
this meeting for presiding." At this late hour it would not 
beootne me to detain you longer, but I should like to be permitted 
to say that I think the discussion which has taken place in connec- 
tion with the election of the Council has been most satisfactory. I 
will not further trespass upon your time, but conclude by moving 
the resolution. ■ 

Mr. P. G. QooDLiPFE : I have mucli pleasure in seconding thaL^ | 
I need hardly eay that the question which I addressed to the ' 
Council at tlie earlier part of this discussion was inspired solely by 
my earnest desire for the promotion and welfare of this Institute, 
of which, BO far as length of membership is concerned, I am one 
of the oldest Uving members. It seems only yesterday, however, i 
since Mr. Roche asked me to assist in founding this Institute. | 
Since then I have had the privilege of sitting at the Council tablf^ 
for many years, together with our respected vice-president, Si| 
Frederick Young, who richly deserves the honour which has hee^ 
oonferred upon him, and which, in accepting, has also been ( 
ferred upon the Institute. I pressed the question with reference fc 
the Imperial Institute simply with a desire to strengthen the han^ 
of the Council, and I think I may say, without exaggeration, i 
it is universally felt that this is a matter which ought not to I 
allowed to rest. It is now twelve months since we had a report with 
the same postponing worda that appear in the present document, 
and I think I am well advised in saying that we do not strengthen 
our chance of securing our own terms by delay. I think, with all 
respect to the Council, that I am right in urging, in coujunction 
with my brother Fellows, upon you the unwisdom of allowing this 
question to remain in abeyance, but that we should endeavour to . 
reahse, as speedily as may be, the great objects for which thi 
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Institnte was founded ; that is to say, for the benefit of the Colonies 
and of this great Empire. I trust the Council will judge the 
remarks which I ventured to obtrude on this meeting in the spirit 
in which they were uttered, and that they will credit me with 
sincerity when I say that I am thoroughly impressed with the 
eminent services they have rendered, and that the interests of the 
Institute must continue to flourish while they are entrusted to the 
care of men who administer its affairs with so much zeal. 

The resolution was put, and carried unanimously. 

The Chaibman : It now only remains for me, on behalf of the 
Council, to return our sincere thanks for the kind manner in which 
in the first place you overlooked the irregularity which I regret has 
occurred, but which, I am pleased to say, has terminated so 
happily ; and then for the hearty reception you have given to the 
vote of thanks just proposed. As regards the Council, I do not 
think I can add anything to what has already been said, except, 
perhaps, to say that we do our best to promote the interests of the 
Colonies in every respect. I am glad to learn firom our Secretary 
that this Institute is of use not only to Fellows, but to persons 
unconnected with it, who come here for information on variors 
matters connected with the Colonies. On that account alone the 
Institute does good work, and it is by that means that we shall be 
enabled to make our influence felt in various parts of the world • 
With regard to that portion of the resolution relating to myself, I 
need hardly say that it gives me great pleasure to know that you 
are not displeased with the manner in which I have discharged the 
duties of chairman. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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FIFTH OEDINARY GENEEAL MEETING. 

The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Booms, Hotel Metropole, on Taesday, March 18» 
1888. 

The Bight Hon. Viscount Buby, E.G.M.G., a Yioe-Preaident, 
presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and the Secbbtaby announced that 25 new Fellows had 
been elected, viz., 4 Besident and 21 non-Besident. 

Besident Fellows : — 

J. T. Agg-Oardner, Esq,, M,P, ; Christian A, E. Bolinder, E9q,, Alfred 
A, Clark, Esq., Arthur H. Wheeler, Esq, 

Non-Besident Fellows : — 

C, F, Elphinstone Brown, Esq. (Victoria), Robert Christison, Esq. 
(Queensland), John Coates, Esq., C.E. (Victoria), Frederick E, Cole, Esq. 
(Gold Coast Colony), diaries Fahien, Esq. (Trinidad), Daniel Francis, 
Esq. (Griqualand West), Thomas Haydon, Esq. (Victoria), Edward 
Keane, Esq., M.L.C. (Western Australia), E. P. Lempriere, Esq. (South 
Australia), Henry L. Moysey, Esq. (Ceylon), George J. B, Murray, Esq. 
(South Australia), James Murray, Esq. (Canada), Wellesley J. Noad, 
Esq. (Cape Colony), George Pauling, Esq., C.E. (Griqualand West), 
Frederick A. Purvis, Esq. (New Zealand), George F. Sherwood, Esq. 
{New Zealand), Joseph H. Smith, Esq. (South Australia), Daniel C. 
Stevens Esq.(Transvaal), John E. Tanner, Esq., M.Inst. C.E. (Trinidad) 
Alfred J. Taylor, Esq. (Tasmania), Ethelbert G. Woodford, M.eI 
(Transvaal). 

Donations of Books, Maps, &o., were also announced. 

The Chaibman : I have now to call upon Mr. Henniker Heaton 
to read the paper which is set down for this evening. Mr. Hen- 
niker Heaton requires no introduction from me. His industry and 
his knowledge of the subject under discussion commend them- 
selves to all the Fellows of this Institute, and I am quite sure that 
the paper which he will read to us will convey an immense amount 
of instruction, and be productive of great good to the society. I 
should hke to say that Lord Stanley of Preston regrets extremely 
to find that he is unable to accept the invitation to be present this 
evening, as he is already engaged : I am sure we shall all regret his 
absence. I have now much pleasure in calling upon Mr. Henniker 
Heaton to read his paper on 
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THE POSTAL AND TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 
OF THE EMPIRE. 

Whatever may be tbooght of the choice of a lecturer for this 
evening, no one will diapiito that the Bobjeot assigued for our con- 
flideralioQ is one of exceeding interest for audi an audience as is 
here a^Bembled. For the first time in the history of the Royal 
Colonial Inatitttte we are about to ooUBider one of the grandest and 
most vital of questions, tbatof the postal aud telegraphic communi- 
cation between England and all other parta of the Empire. I bavo 
devoted some of the best years of my life to the pi-osecutioo 
of the task of facilitating and extending the development of humau 
interaonrse. To-night I am to enjoy the rare pleasure of expound- 
ing my theoriea to an assemblage of whose sympathy I am 
assured beforehand. Few of us who have lived for loug years far 
sway from this our loved Fatherland, few who, remaining at hoa)« 
ourselves, claim kindred with some forlorn wanderer in a distant 
region, can repress the longing for more frequent communion with 
absent friends. 

For the administration of the postal and telegraphic sen-ics 
within the limits of the United Kingdom I have little but praise. 
Certain improvements, which will presently he indicated, are 
feasible and imperative. But, setting these aside, it cannot be dis- 
puted that the vast organisation directed by my friend Mr. Raikea 
has approached very near to the ideal of what such an institution 
shonld be. For the veriest triHe the poorest of us may have bia 
message carried with all attainable speed from Yarmouth to 
Valcntia, or from Laud's End to Johu-o'-Gronts. On the other 
hand, tlie advantages of written and telegraphic communication 
between the 40,000,000 here at home, and the 270,000,000 of 
our Colonial fallow-subjects in the Colonies arc virtually denied to 
all but the wealthy few. The cable rates are simply prohibitive ; 
while the postal rates are generally eo high as to check the growth 
of poatal revenue, and actually to menace onr commercial supre- 
macy, and the stability of the Cmpuro. This language, as I shall 
show, is not exaggeration. As Sir Graham Iterry remarked at the 
Colonial Conference, " From an Imperial point of view it is not 
too soon — th« (xnestion is whether it is not too late — to reduce the 
cost of postage between the Mother Country and her distant 
Colonies. " 

Let us remember what the British Empire is to-day. Our 
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gracious Sovereign extends her aceptre over 810,000,000 of subjects 
nearly a third of the iahabitants of this planet. The revenae of 
her dominions is £200,000,000 of which the British Isles oontribute 
only £90,000000. Our manufacturera sell every year to the Colonies 
goods to the value of £153,000,000, and we import Colonial pro- 
duce to the annual value of £138,000,000. Poor British emigrants, 
hampered as they are by postal esactiona, send each year to yet 
poorer relatives in the old country one million and a quarter 
Bterling— a fact on which I shall comment hereafter. The Im- 
perial ensign fliea on some 500 ships of war. manned by 106,000 
seamen ; and to these must be addeil a huge fleet of 500 steam 
clippers, available in caae of war as cruisers and transports, &od 
meanwhile supported by our Colonial trade. 

Those figures are symbols of a nebulaus immensity which mast 
always bewilder the most powerful imagination. We have con- 
ventional ideas, jaet aa we Lave conventional phrases; the an- 
travelled Cockney speaks glibly of a sunrise on the Alps, or of th» 
roar of Niagai-a, with the very faintest notion of the awful realities 
indicated by hia words. And so, in speaking with pride of the 
British Empire, we are apt to use commonplaces and generalities, 
and to shut our eyes to the wonderful complexity and diversity of 
the multitudinous interests and activities, qualities and forces, of 
Nature and man, involved in that phrase. 

Now it is often gloomily predicted by purblind students of history 
iJiat this tremendous agglomeration must inevitably break np and 
dissolve, like its predecessors, " Where," they ask, " are the 
Greek, the Roman, the Spanish, the Napoleonic Empires ? What 
is there in the British Empire to preserve it from the fate of 
these?" I venture to reply, that in the postal and telegraphio 
services the Empire of our Queen possesses a cohesive force which 
was utterly lacking in former coses. Stronger than death- dealing 
war-ahipa, stronger than the might of devoted legions, stronger than 
wealth and genius of administration, stronger even than the un- 
swerving justice of Queen Victoria's rule, are the scraps of paper 
that are borne in myriads over the seas, and the two or three 
slender wires that connect the scattered parts of her realm. For by 
means of these the several peoples live in daily and hourly com- 
munion, almost, as it were, watching one another. Not a mis- 
fort une, or a cause of rejoicing, of hope, astonishment or apprehension 
any portion of the vast surface without a thrill of 
sympatby vibrating throughout the mass. The telegraph and the 
post are the nerves and arteries of the whole ; and there is just the 
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same diOerenae bettrosn tbG Empire ot tlis Oiusars and tUat of oar 
BoTereign as between a waxwork figure and a living man. 

How vital, then, is the need of the almost freeilom and exteuaion 
of these agencies. How vital is the necessity for the fullest and 
freest communication not only by post but by telegraph over the 
entire extent of the Qiieca'a dominions. 

To put a few plain hard facts before you, I will remind you that 
to-day the Mother Oonntry fiuda millions of her children and her 
children's children in Australia, in the United States, in Canada, 
in Africa, and in other parla of the world. We oannot send oar 
letters to many of these places under a charge of nearly £2,000 a 
ton for carriage ; and we may not telegraph to New Zealand under 
half a guinea, to Australia 9s. 61. per word, to tlie 0<ipe of Good 
Hope Bs. lid. per word, while to other places the charge for 
cable messages is 273. per word. I will here ask, is this tha 
way to encourage federation ? These telegraph cbargea are 
prohibitory except to the wealthiest ; and, on the Other hand 
yott look upon a cheap and abundant means of communication ai 
so much seed sown on congenial soil, which is sure to yield a rich 
harvest of commerce, of good fellowship, and of patriotism through- 
out " the greatest Empire the world has ever seen." 

At this time of day it might seem hardly necessary to argae as 
to the benefits of clioap postal and telegraphic commuuicatiou 
between the various parts of the British Empire. But the fact has 
actually been called in question by a very eminent and respected 
authority, the London Spfctntor. The Spectator did me the honour 
to say that the case I put forward was unanswerable, but it said 
also that it had groat doubts as to the good which would come oat 
of increased facilities for letter- writing, people who write letters 
being pretty much of a nuisance ; and as for cheap postage binding 
the Empire together, it was ridiculous, for bad we not a penny 
post to Ireland, from which country we were nevertheless shortly 
to be separated ? I will not deny that there is wit in the Irish 
argument, but I am glad to find the writer admitting that the 
introduction of cheap postage in the United Kingdom forty years ago 
conferred an inestimable blessing on our country and on mankind. 
From a similar cheapening of Imperial postage wo are Justified in 
anticipating blessings not less considerable. Look at the map, and 
see how the British Empire has spread itself over every zone, into 
the remotest corners of the earth. What a gleam of light is thrown 
on the living ties bindiog this Empire together, by the facta that 
last year our kith and kin in Australia sent .£316,000 in 100,000 
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Again, it would pazzle aa old special pleader to jostifjr the dif- 
ference between the French and English rates from Bhanghai to 
England. Post jooi letters for England in the English poet-box 
at Shanghai, and you have to pat a 5d. stamp apoD each of them. 
Post them in a French Post-box, and yon need frank them with no 
more than 2^ Bat by whichever mail you send them they will 
be conveyed by the same vessels, by the same ronte, and in the 
same time. Observe that these are not anomalies of the kind 
which necessarily accompany uniform rates of postage. No doubt 
it is anomalous that it costs as much to send a letter from London 
into one of the suburbs as to the far west of Ireland or the far north 
of Scotland ; hat this anomaly involves no injustice, seeing that 
the suburban letter-writer is well served, although the Irishman 
and the Scotchman may be served better. In the anomalies I 
have pointed out, everybody is badly served by the British Post 
Office as compared with the treatment be receives from the Post 
Offices of France and Germany. I have before me a list (soe 
Appendix A) of 31 distant Colonies, or semi-civihsed countries, to 
which the British postal rate is just double the French and German 
rate. 

But, comparisons apart, I maintain that the British Post Office 
lags far behind in the performance of its duty to the Empire. I 
ia^e as an admitted principle that the Post Office exists for the 
Empire, not the Empire for the Post Office. Yet the Post Office 
taxes the Empire to the amount of three miUions sterling a year. 
To that amoant the British Treasury confiscates the profits of the 
Post Office — profits that ought to be devoted to the important work 
of developing and cheapening our postal facihties all over the 
world. However, the confiscation has now been going on for so 
long that its sinfulness has worn off. Lapse of time has converted 
confiscation into a sort of prescriptive right, and es-ChancellorB 
of the Exchequer, gravely rising in the House of Commons, 
severely warn as not to lay violent hands on what does not belong 
to us. Well, I definitively say good-bye to the three millions. 

What happens ? Up jumps a Secretary to the Treasury, and 
says, "What! Establish a penny post throughout the Empire t 
Why, we are already losing £1,000 a day on the packet service ; do 
yoa want to drive us into bankraptcy ? " He speakiug, you will 
observe, on behalf of a department which makes a profit of thi«e 
millions a year — a profit which is annually increasing. My reply 
is, " CertaUily not ; bnt we should like to know how your £1,000 a 
day is made up." On the Atlantic servioe there is no loss, but » 
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profit of something like £120,000 a year. On the cross-Channel 
service between England and the Continent there must obvi- 
ously be an enormons profit, l^d. per letter being charged for 
transit across 22 miles of sea. On the Australian service there is 
certainly no loss. But there is a loss — a considerable loss — on the 
India and China service, and on the West India service ; indeed, 
these services involve the entire loss of £865,000 a year above 
noted — or rather, have involved it ; for, in consequence of my 
repeated, and I am afraid somewhat warm remonstrances, a sum of 
£100,000 has been knocked off the monstrous payments to shipping 
companies for the carriage of mails, and the country now saves 
that amount annually. Now, there are two reasons why this fact 
of a loss does not justify the denial of penny postage to us Austra- 
lians. In the first place, we have nothing to do with the unremu- 
nerative character of the Indian, Chinese, and West Indian 
correspondence. In the second place, the subsidies by which those 
services are supported ought not to be thrown wholly upon the 
Post Office. The packet service is not subsidised for the mere 
conveyance of the mails, but for other purposes, which I have no 
doubt are desirable and necessary. If one of those purposes be 
the encouragement of trade, let a proportionate^ share of the 
expenditure be borne by the Board of TradCj-'or by the Treasury — 
in other words, by the State, which t>enefits as a whole by an 
increase of trade. If another of thos^' purposes be the maintenance 
of an auxiliary fleet, let a proportionate share of the subsidy be 
borne by the Admiralty. ][jet us have a fair and logical division o 
liability. Assume that t^ese extra postal services are paid for by 
the proper department's, and that they leave the Post Office with a 
third of the subvention to pay, and you at once reduce the charge 
for the packet s*ervice to £120,000. 

F^iLe present I content myself with having shown the absurdity 
^{i injustice of throwing these subsidies on only one of the depart- 
^nents which derive benefit from the service. 

We will start now from the minimum demand which I have made, 
and am prepared to accept, before working up to the much larger 
demand which will be conceded without any asking as time runs 
on. I have proposed that letters should be sent, at the option of 
the senders, either by (1) the existing mail routes, at present rates, 
or (2) wholly by sea, at the minimum rate of a penny per half 
ounce. Such a dual service might be established at once, without 
inflicting the smallest injury on anyone. At present the cost to 
the British Post Office of carrying the Australian mails is £85,000 
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capable of supporting itself, and necessarily it would be equally 
self-sappoiting auder a peony rate, provided aii increase of correa- 
pondence made up the income to its pteseat amount— for the mere 
bulk of the mails carried in these gigantic steamers is a matter of 
no importance. Or take another line of argument. The sum 
charged for the conveyance of letters to Austraha is 6d. per letter 
of hall an oimce in weight, or no less tlian £1,702 per ton. But 
the freight of ordinary goods by a firat-clasa eteamahip is only 
40s. per ton, or 4| lbs. for a penny. Now the postal authorities 
might pay the steamship owners la, per lb. There are 32 letters to 
the pound, and the postage on those at Id, each would be 2s, 8d. 
Deduct the one shilling to be paid to the steamship owners, and 
la. fid. remains for collection, delivery, and other incidental espensea. 
I do not care which way the matter is looked at ; invariably the 
teaalt is to show that Imperial Penny Postage is flnanoiolly applic- 
able. But I am not asking for Imperial Pemiy Postage at a bound. 
All that I am asking for is an ocean penny post between England 
and her Australinn, South African, and Canadian Colonies. 

When we attempt to eatimate the probable increase of corre- 
Bpondence under the proposed new system, we should carefully 
measure the significance of the growth which has been steadily 
going on during the past thirty years. The volume of the postal 
business betweea Great Britain and the Australian Colonies is very 
imperfectly appreciated. In 1985 there were received in these 
Colonies from the United Kingdom 3,500,000 letters, 000,000 books, 
and 5,570,000 newspapers. There were despatched from the 
Colonies to England 2,800,000 letters, SO-1,128 books, and close 
upon 8,000.000 uewapapors. These seem large figures, but what 
do they really tell ua ? That under the repressive influence of a 
harsh postal tariff, oorrespondenoo between England and Australia 
is in a miserably backward state. Tho Engliah-bominhabitant.sof 
Australia write to their friends at home one letter in each two yeaVs, 
whereas in England friend writes to friend forty letters a yeoi'. Evert J 
now we have not got to tho end of this matter. You have all hear;i ,^ 
of the " missing emigrant." Perhaps on this side of the world it Ri. 
the missing friend in England who is ottener thought of. But an 
any rate there ia a great deal said and thought in this country abou" 
the missing emigrant — the man who left for a new home with our 
feeling dominant in his breast, tlie feeling that ho should nev 
forget the home from which he had parted, or be forgotten bythr 
who remamed behind ; whose pole-star of hope and comfort ri 
~ the village fireside, where, perhaps, his little brothers 
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saving of perhaps four or five days of time. People would begin 
to ask, '' How is it that the one service costs so much more than 
the other ? " And first of all their attention would be directed to 
the toll of 1^. levied by the French and Italian railway companies 
upon every letter we send or receive over the trans-Continental 
route. I have elsewhere denoimced the levying of this toll. The 
exaction is contrary to the spirit of the Postal Union, and greatly 
in excess of the charges made for similar services on the English, 
Scotch, and Irish lines. 

For the transport of mails from New York to San Francisco, a 
distance of 8,000 miles, en route for Australia, we pay ^. per 
letter, or only a third of what we pay on the Brindisi line, for less 
than half the distance. A fairer charge would be id. per letter, and 
I hold that, should the railway companies prove obstinate, the mer- 
chants of England should make a determined effort to break down 
the monopoly, either by arranging for a new overland route through 
Belgium, Germany, and Austria, or by being content with the all- 
sea route.* 

The next point which would arise would be the subsidies paid to 
the steamship companies. That matter is unfortunately closed for 
seven and ten years now, but it would certainly not be forgotten in 
any agitation for cheapening the rapid transmission of the mails. 
At all events, the public would demand to have the burden laid on 
the right back, and eventually would insist on the subsidies being 
substantially reduced all round. By these means we should 
gradually approach the final realisation of the object we have in 
view. Postal facilities would be extended and cheapened in pro- 
portion to the facilities for conveying the mails ; and the steam- 
ships themselves would benefit from the enormous increase of 
correspondence, and consequently of trade. The alternative ocean 
penny post is but the thin edge of the wedge ; and that is all I ask 
for the present. 

Let me now put the case another way. Suppose the AustraUan 
service were not burdened with the East India and China subsidy. 
Suppose that service were forced to dispose as it liked of its own 
revenue, amounting to iS200,000 a year. Capitalise that, and you 
have a sum sufficient to provide a fleet of 16 vessels like the 
Britannia or the Ormiiz, making the voyage in twenty-eight days. 
Therefore the present Australian postal service is practically 

• Since the al)Ovc was written, I understand the Agents-General have been 
Riicccssful in getting a consiJerable reduction in these trans-continental mtc? 
which are, however, still mu:h higher than in America. — J. H. H. 
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the fact nuquestionably is, that the cable system of the world serves 
this purpose before and beyond any other. Link after link that 
chain was laid down in the track of our mercantile and colonial 
enterprise. Trade followed the flag, and the telegraph cable 
followed trade. At this moment, practically the whole of the 
Empire is in cable communication with the capital. Canada, even 
from the remote shores of the Pacific ; the Cape of Good Hope, 
India, Australia and New Zealand, Burma and Hong Kong, with 
most of the small intermediate possessions, are attached to thia 
mighty chain ; and the only British dependencies not included in 
it are Ascension, the Bahamas, Bermuda, the Falkland Islands, 
the Fiji Islands, the Gold Coast, Honduras, Labuan, Mauritius, St. 
Helena, the Seychelles, and some other small islands of the 
southern seas. 

If we could be quite confident in the security and the permanence 
of this system, it would leave very little to be desired, so far as the 
binding together of the Empire is concerned Some grounds of 
confidence we undoubtedly have. The cables of the world have a 
total length of 115,000 miles, and cost nearly £40,000,000, and the 
whole of that vast system, with the exception of some 7,000 miles, 
is in British hands. By far the great majority of the shore stations^ 
too, are on British territory. But although on British territory, 
many of them are peculiarly open to attack, as we shall see later 
on, and that, in connection with the fact that we have really only 
one line of telegraphic communication to South Africa, India, the 
Far East, AustraUa, and New Zealand, is the disquieting feature of 
the situation. 

I have now briefly opened up the two points to which I specially 
wish to direct your attention : the importance of bringing the 
telegraph into more general use, especially between the Btitisb 
Colonies and the Mother Country, and the question of the p^sitioiv 
of the telegraph from a political and strategical point of viewSv,^n 
some respects these two matters are inseparable from each otlie^» 
I take, for instance, the provision of an alternative route to Australiw» 
that, if accomplished, would be at least of equal conunercial ancu** 
political importance, from the facts that a great reduction of rat; 
would follow, that the cable capacity would be doubled, and tl 
in time of war we should have more than one line of communid 
tion to depend upon. But I postpone the consideration of ai 
alternative route for the present, and confine myself to the existing 
system, and particularly to the way it affects Austraha. I put for 
our consideration three questions : Is the system efficient for alL 
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reasonable purposes ? Are the charges for transmission satisfac- 
tory ? And if not, why not ? 

The telegraph between London, India, South Africa, the Far East, 
AustraUa, and New Zealand, is a private monopoly. The system 
lias been built up with consummate cleverness, on lines which should 
make it a monopoly in perpetuity. This monopoly is vested in tho 
Eastern Telegraph Company, a company which, like a huge octopus, 
has fastened its tentacles upon almost every part of the eastern and 
southern world. Its own lines run only to India, but practically 
it is identical with the Eastern Extension Company, whose lines 
run to the Australasian Colonies, to the Straits Settlements, to 
China, and to Japan ; and with the Eastern and South African 
Company, with Imes running to Zanzibar and the Capo. Sir John 
Pender is the head centre of this colossal system, and I wish to 
pay a tribute to the marvellous energy and shrewdness by means 
of which he has created it, and fenced it round. It is not only that 
his companies own the only line to Australia, but he has made it 
well nigh impossible for any other Hne to be laid with advantage 
to the public. Suppose it were proposed to lay down a new cable 
from AustraUa to the nearest point at which it could enter the 
telegraph system of the world, what would happen ? Lines have 
been suggested from Queensland to the Straits, from Perth to 
Ceylon, and to the Cape of Good Hope, and vui Natal and Mauritius 
to Australia. But every one of these lines would run into the 
Eastern Company*s systems. For instance, if a line were taken from 
Cape York or Norm an ton to Java, Singapore, or Manila, the whole 
of the business would be conducted from there by the Eastern and 
Eastern Extension Companies ; and even if it were extended to 
Hong Kong and Shanghai, the messages would be carried from 
there by the Great Northern Company through Russia, which has 
a joint purse arrangement with the Eastern Company, so that the 
public would fare no better. A cable from Perth to Ceylon, 8,500 
miles, would bo a long stretch, and would be very expensive, and 
even then no object would be gained, as the line would only work 
into the Eastern or Indo-European cables via the Persian Gulf, and 
these also work on the joint-purse system with the Great Northern, 
so again the Australian traffic would be entirely at the mercy of tho 
existing Companies. Even if a line were carried from Western Aus- 
tralia to Mauritius and the Cape, the business would share the same 
fate, as the Eastern Company has the lines on the east coast of Africa 
from the Cape to Natal, Mozambique, Zanzibar, and Aden, as well 
as the new line on the west coast, which is to be extended to join 
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tlio Brazilian lines either at Pemambnoo or St. Vincent. Thns 
you will see that the only escape from this monopoly is the con- 
sti'uction of an entirely new line all the way from Australia to 
England. 

The table of charges for the privilege of communicating over 
the lines referred to (see Appendix B), is enough to make one's 
mouth water in these days of slender profits. For it appears that 
the unfortunate sender has to pay at rates running up to ten, 
twelve, sixteen, twenty-three, and even twenty-seven shillings pes 

WORD I 

Compare that table with the fact that the Eastern Company's 
ordinary shares are now quoted at 15 per cent, premium, the 
Eastern Extension Company's at 25 per cent, premium, the Indo- 
European Company's at 25 per cent, premium, and the Great 
Northern Company's at 40 per cent, premium. All these com- 
panies have made enormous profits almost from the very beginning, 
and they have done so by putting upon the traffic the heaviest 
charges it could possibly be made to bear — charges which, indeed, 
nre prohibitory as regards all but mercantile and political messages 
of the highest importance. No social message ever passes over 
the Australian cable, except perhaps the occasional announcement 
of an important birth, marriage, or death. 

Now the great, the urgent question of the time is how this 
oppressive monopoly may be broken down. That it is intolerable 
upon almost every ground is already clear. It is a hindrance to 
social intercourse. It prevents the realisation of that sense of 
nearness which the telegraph should confer upon friends far apart, 
and so keeps up a division and a separation between England and 
her Colonies, which in this age of ours is altogether out of date. 
It isolates Australia from the rest of the civilised world. It is a 
tax upon trade. It constitutes an Imperial danger, for the cable is 
liable to be cut at a hundred points in time of war. It is a source 
of perpetual anxiety to Australian statesmen. I will quote the 
words of Sir Samuel Griffith, Premier of Queensland. 

" These cables," he said, '' run from England through foreign , 
countries or through seas which are continually full of the ships 
of foreign countries. During the war scare about two years ago • 
there was the greatest anxiety in Australia. We knew where the 
Russian ships of war were supposed to be — ^we knew that the 
Admiral upon the station was doing all he could to protect the 
weakest places in Australian waters — ^we knew perfectly well that 
at any moment the cable might be out, that we should have no 
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means of commnnication, and that we might have hostile cruisers 
at our doors. I know the risk was thought to be so great that in 
some of the Colonies it had been resolved that the moment the 
cable communication was interrupted it should be assumed that 
war had broken out." Those are impressive words, opening up a 
vista of terrible possibilities. Is it necessary to demonstrate 
further the unwisdom of putting our whole reliance upon this single 
line of communication, so illiberally managed, so liable to sudden 
failure ? I think not. But then comes the question, how are we 
to bring about that reduction of rates which alone can bring the 
cable into general use, and that immunity from isolation which no 
single line can afford ? 

Both objects may be achieved by the one method of construct- 
ing an alternative cable ; and there are two routes by which this 
project is practicable, both in a technical and a financial sense. 
We can lay an alternative cable from Australia via Mauritius, the 
Gape and the West Coast of Africa, to England, touching only at 
British territory all the way; or we can lay one via Fiji to 
Vancouver, the Pacific terminus of the new Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and there connect with the line through Canada, and 
across the Atlantic to Yalentia. No actual proposal has ever been 
made, I believe, for the construction of the former line ; but the 
latter has been brought prominently forward in England during 
the present year, and attracted great interest at the Colonial Con- 
ference. I may be permitted, therefore, to describe it somewhat 
particularly. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has been constructed at a cost of 
£48,000,000, of which about £24,000,000 has been contributed by 
the Government of Canada in subsidies or without prospect of 
return. It has brought Vancouver, the uttermost point of Canada, 
and the chief British naval station in the North Pacific, within a 
fortnight of Portsmouth. It has so greatly shortened the journey 
to China and Japan, that to reach the East from England ttie true 
path now is to go west. It has made Canada the next neighbour 
of Australia in that great series of British possessions which 
encircles the globe. The emigrant to the far west of Canada has 
travelled 120 degrees of longitude west ; the emigrant to New 
Zealand has travelled 180 degrees east ; but the two, on reaching 
their destination, are no more than 60 degrees asunder. The 
eastern line of British telegraphs terminates in New Zealand ; the 
western terminates at Vancouver. Connect the two, and we at 
once put an electric girdle round the world, entirely through British 
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the extension to Australia was made. The price to be paid for the 
Eastern Extension lines would be £2,220,000. Then I should pro- 
pose to construct the new Pacific cable at a cost of £2,000,000, so that 
a sum of £4,220,000 would suffice to give us the independent route rid 
Canada, and to put us in a position to compel fair and reasonable 
concessions from the Eastern Company. The Eastern Extension 
Company would, of course, have been fully paid out. The interest 
upon the required capital of £4,200,000, at 8 per cent., would be 
£126,600. But the purchase of the Eastern Extension Company's 
business would extinguish subsidies now paid by the Colonies to 
the amount of £56,700 a year, which would reduce the charge to 
£69,900. Again, the Hawaiian Government is ready to give £4,000 
a year for the establishment of telegraphic communication with 
America, and this brings the charge down to £65,900. That is the 
outside total annual cost of the acquisition of complete Qovem- 
mental control over both the Asiatic and the Canadian telegraphic 
routes ; and I ask you to contrast that sum with the £90,000 
annual subsidy demanded by the private company for the construc- 
tion of the Pacific cable alone. 

I am in a position to prove — ^though perhaps it is hardly neces- 
sary now — that the real amount of the Australian telegraphic traffic 
with Europe, has been misstated, by putting forward only the 
amount received from it by the companies, instead of the total 
amount paid by the public. It is stated that the Australian 
traffic yields £188,000. The real figure is £800,000. I find in a 
well known and trustwoithy book of reference that during 1884 the 
number of telegrams which passed from Victoria to European and 
Asiatic countries and vice versa was 16,090, at a cost to the senders 
of £91,206. The total of such telegrams from and to all Austraha 
was 48,896, and they were transmitted at a charge of £270,767. As 
this latter figure showed an increase of 8 per cent, upon the pre- 
ceding year, we may be very sure the amount last year was not less 
than £800,000, especially if we include the subsidy of £82,400 a 
year payable. I maintain that if the Governments acquired the 
cables, they would have from the very beginning a revenue of 
£800,000, even at the present rates. With reduced rates, even Sir 
J. Pender thinks that the Imperial telegraphs taken as a whole, 
would yield a profit of a million a year. In the year 1872 the total 
number of messages sent from Australia was 826, at a cost of 
£7,402 ; in 1886 the number had risen to 28,000, and the cost to 
£180,000. In the former year Australia received 948 messages. 
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eent nt a cost of £8,700, and in the I&Uer 23,S11, at a cost at' 
£12B,000. (See Appendix C.) 

I have now done with tlie controversial pn,i't of tho Bubject. I 
will assume that the Goveruments aci^uire the control of the two 
routes at the annual charge of £50,000. What follows upon that ? 
No doubt, an immediate reduction of rates. I have expressed the 
opiuion that telegrams could be profitably sent between England 
and Australia for Is. a word. Take tho Pacific cable. It could 
eitaily be made to transmit 10 million words a year. That alone 
would gi¥e a revenue of £500,000 a year, sufficient to bear its share 
of tho interest on capital, to pay the working expenses, and to leave 
a luiirgin of profit. I am only calculating now on the duplicated 
system of cabling, whoreaa a new invention has been bronght for- 
ward by which four messages can be transmitted each way at the 
same time along a single cable. Aa it would be the duty of the 
Governments to reduce the rates so that the wholo capacity of tlio 
cables should be used up, jou may form some idea of the volume of 
inleroommuuication tliat would be set in motion. The change 
would amount to a revolution ; it would invest with tenfold charm 
and usefulnoss the conditions of our social, commercial, and 
political life. I will not attempt to paint the picture which the 
British Empire will present when these tilings shall have come to 
pass. 

This, then, ia a dream, of which the realisation is now a question 
of a year or two. Looking back upon the past, wo see every reason 
for encouragement. It is oidy fifty years ago that a few scientific 
men made, with tremulous hopes and fainting hearts, the experi- 
ment of electric transmissiou between Euston and Camden Town, 
in the nortli of London — a distance of about a mile. The jubilee 
of the telegraph has just been celebrated in tho capital of 
the Empire. Australia was not cooueoted with the telegraphic 
system of the outside world till 1671. To-day, messages are trans* 
nutted between London and Dublin at the rate of 402 words per 
minute. The number of telegrams sent through tho Post-offices of 
tho United Kingdom averages nearly a million a week ; and 
between any two points within the United Kingdom at«Iegram can 
ho sent for Bispencc. There are now 112,000 miles of submnrine 
cables, as much aa would go rotmd the world fire times ; and a 
messago can bo sent all round the world in twenty minutes. These 
cables carry a hundred million words every year. I see that tho 
aooidcutal redaction in the rate between England and America has 
led to an mcreaao of 150 per cent, in the traffic. "Hands across 
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the 8ca " will indeed be no figure of speech when almost ihe poorest 
of us here will be able to communicate, momentarily, with his 
friends at home, and they with him. Whether for the purpose of 
maintaining old friendships, old relationships, the ties of home and 
kindred — whether for developing the exchange of produce and of 
manufactures, so that each separate part of the Queen's dominions 
shall partake of the others' wealth, to the increased prosperity and 
happiness of them all — whether for defending this great but scat- 
tered Empire against those who may disturb her peace and check 
her career of tranquil progress — there has never yet been devised so 
sure an agency as the throb of the electric pulse, signalling with 
unfaltering regularity, night and day, the thoughts and wishes we 
would impart to our fellow- subjects in every clime, bringing them 
near to us in spirit though not in body, and effecting that unity 
of interest and sympathy in which are mainly laid the foundations 
of the British Empire. 

To sum up. What is the state of things to which I have called 
your attention? I have shown you an Empire of stupendous 
magnitude and boundless resources, but divided into isolated and 
comparatively helpless fragments by the ocean. We have seen 
that in the central islands the fullest provision is made for the 
intercommunication of the various classes of the population, so 
that a man in Middlesex may conduct his business with another 
resident in Donegal or Sutherlandshire, with practically as much 
certainty, speed and economy, as if the two were residing some 
five miles apart. The land is scored into the likeness of a chess- 
board with railway lines, over which mail-trains are rushing day 
and night ; the sky above us is reticulated with the thousands of 
telegraph wires that have been erected, if not to beautify, at least 
to serve our cities. No man is painfully conscious of distance, 
much less of total, irremedial separation. 

On the other hand, if we lo6k away from these tiny islets to the 
outer bulk of the Imperial frame, we see one slender wire half 
encircling the mass, which has to do duty for three — I may say 
four continents. The so-called postal service we see devoted, by 
means of prohibitive rates, exclusively to the service of the well-to- 
do ; the toiling millions in any one portion of the Empire being 
virtually as hopelessly cut off from the rest as their savage 
ancestors were before a boat had been launched. We see foreign 
governments lavishing subsidies on packet lines, and carry}^ 
foreign merchants' correspondence at half rates to British ColonicSL 
and to semi-civilised countries, the trade of which is being insidi> S 
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oualy acquired. Worst of aU, we inow that every Britiab eniiKrant 
is cnat off from tlio Mother Conntry as if bia patrioliBm, and love 
of kinilred and Lome liad no value. At a moment when envious 
livals are looking for a joint in our armour, when dissolviog forces 
are actually at work in the Bmpire, not an effort ia spared, not a 
Bbilliug IB Epent to etrengtben aud utihae the precious sontimeat of 
itherhood which uatnre has planted in the great Anglo-Saxon 

I have cannonaded officiaUam all along the line ; now I propoae 
storm the key of the position, by establishing a penny ocean 
post to Australasia. 1 may be pardoned for reminding yon tbat 
ome of my ideas on these subjecta have already prevailed. I have 
lad the pleasure of witnessing the diminntion of the wasteful sub- 
mdiea to steamship owners by £100,000 a year ; I have seen 
the creation of a parctl poat to France ; I have seen the 
lOhargcs remodelled which induced our traders to send their samples 
to be poated from Belgium for deUvery in England ; and I have 
•een a partial lowering of the Australasian postage— intended, it 
bia been suggested to me, to take the wind out of my sails. All 
these roforma I had strenuously urged upon the oEUcial mind. So it 
irill be with the ocean post. A losa of £20,000 a year is feared, on 
le ground — incredible as it may appear — that the Australasians 
Aod their friends here axe not likely to write more frequently to one 
Another when the rate has been reduced by five sixths. Yet the 
■ame timid officials, as yon have seen, have been throning away 
>E100,000 a year on subsidies tbat were not required. The Orientals 
a proverb that a cat that has once been bitten by a serpent 
will never afterwards approach a piece of rope. It ia this super- 
abundant feline caution which apparently characterises the offioinl 
attitude in this matter. 

1 have at least one qualification for a stru^le like this ; I can 
wait. The object in view is indeed worth waiting for. But there 
shall be no rest either for those in power or for me, until tliat object 
has been fully attained ; until the Wsion that tempts' me onward 
.has become a reality ; until all the resources of science for the 
transmission uf thought have been brought within the reach 
of the humblest subject of the Queen, be he fair Saxon, swarthy 
Indian, or jet-black Ethiopian ; until an emigrant departing 
for the Americas, or the Cape, or the Indies, or even the 
Antipodes, shall feel tbat he is but passing into another province 
of this realm, without losing the smallest of the privileges which 
he has enjoyed lb this country, and tbat as regards the ties 
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the greater part of our emigrants to the Coloiiies, and it oaght to 
be a very easy thing for the Post Office ofBciala to see wbetber the 
proportion of eoldiera who write letters under the special Id. 
postage is greater than tlie proportion of people of precisely tha 
sBme class who write under a 6d. or 2Jd. postage. I am sore sucli 
an experiment would be most interesting, and I believe the result 
would greatly strengthen my hon, friend's theory. I quite eudorsa 
what be has said of the good to the Empii'e 'n'bich would acraa 
&om increased correspondence between the units which make up 
that Empire. Every letter from a now Colony is like a silkea 
thread in a web ; but, as letter follows letter, that silken thread 
becomes twisted into a strong cord, which binds that Colony to the 
Mother Country, and by this means we shall see gradually spread- 
ing over the Empire such a network of sympathy, intensified by 
this daily communication, as will make tliat union which we all 
desire more certain in the future. I also think that anyone who 
is interested, either in family life or in lilerature, ought to wel- 
come any reduction in the postage. I do not know anything more 
painful to read than the stilted Intel's which one often finds in Bom« 
old drawers in one's father's bouse, and which, I think, were greatly 
the outcome of the then high rate of postage, for at that tim« 
every man and boy thought it necessary to get hia money's worth, 
and so the letters were filled with all sorts of things of no earthly 
interest to anyone. Now I believe that the nearer yon approach to 
the conversational style in a letter the more likely it is to be in- 
teresting lo its recipient. And, then, the more you reduce tha 
rate of postage the more hkely are yon to bring those who are ia 
far-off lands face to face with the dear ones at home, and to once 
more revive in the breast of him who becomes, as has been said, 
" the lost emigrant " those family ties that shall once more lead him 
to turn his thoughts towards the home from which he has so long 
been cut oS. Ihave spoken to-night under great difficulties, suffering 
as I am from colds born of this onr terrible climate, and I wish (hat I 
oould go for a penny to some delicious place where colds are unknowa 
and coughs never heard of ; but I could not be present at this meet- 
ing without bearing my testimony to the energj- of my hon. friend in 
the House of Commons in connection with postal leform, and 
expressing the hope that in spite of influenza and catarrh, I may 
live to see bim rewarded by success. 

The Right Hon. G. Osbobse Morqas, Q.G, M.P. : I shonld not 
have ventured to intrude upon the meeting even for a few momenta 
at so early a period, were it not that 1 have to a certain extent to 
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recttot opiuionB wbioli I have expressed before on tliia sabject ; and 
I always lliink that wlieu a man has to put on the white aheel the 
sooner ho goes through that disagreeable operation the better. 
Some two yeara ago, when my bon. friend, whom I hope I may not 
inaptly call the ^tember for Australia, brought forward in the House 
■oi Commons his motion on the subject before ua, I was one of the 
benighted individuals to whom he has alluded in hia paper, who 
ventured to question his proposal. Well, my hon. friend haa by 
his facts and argumenta perauaded me to look at the matter from 
his point of view, and so I stand before yon In the character of a 
convert and a penitent. Now, I do not think a single person in this 
room will dissent from his eloquent words, that yon may "look 
upon a uhcnp and abundant moans of commnuication aa so much 
seed sown on congenial soil, which ia sure to yield a rich harvest of 
commerce, of good fellowship, and of patriotism throughout ' tbo 
greatest Empire the world has ever seen.' " Every telegram which 
flashes its tale of joy or sorrow from one end of the world to the 
other, every letter which the lonely lad on the prairie or in tlia bush 
writes to " his little brothers and siaters at home," or to the girl ho 
left behind hun, is another thread in that groat web which my 
gallant friend. Colonel Duncan, in his admirable speech, so well 
described. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, we have as great a work aa 
our fathers to accomplish in postal reform, but we are hotter pre- 
pared for a leap in tlie dark than they were. I am old enough to 
remember, aa a child, the institution of the penny postage. I 
recollect the time when writers and speakers prophesied that its 
adoption wonld bring the General Post Office to bankruptcy — or 
eomething very near it ; but, ueverlhclesa, I have lived to seo tho 
General Post Office produce a surplus revenue of several millions ; 
and I trust I may he spared, and that we all may be spared, to see 
the day when an ocean penny postage will also prodnce an Incomo 
which shall ho reckoned by millions. I will only add that if 
Oermany con afford to send a letter to Melbourne for 2jd, when 
we charge 6d., there must be something vn'ong somewhere. Aa to 
the telegraph system, that is quite a different matter. Aa my hon. 
friend has shown, tho cable lines to Australia ore at present 
monopolisod by one or two great companies. Now, I am an enemy 
of all monopolies, hut I could not help thinking, whon my hon, 
friend spoke of an alternative line acroas the I'acifio, lo bo under the 
obargo of another company, that theae two rival oompanios might, 
I •in time, find out some aort of nuuhu itV^ xi'i^^aome working arrange- 
HQt or joint-parse soheme, auch as we have heard of to-night— 
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uid that, then, our last atate migbt be worse than our first. F 
believe, witli bim, tbat tbe true Bolation of tbe problem is tliat- 
wbicb bas been arrived at here at borne, viz., to put tbe Colooial 
telegraph eervioes, lilio tbe postal BGiviaea, into tbe bands of tbe 
GoTernment. How to do it ia a matter of detail, and I am sure, 
remembering the speakers who will presently address us, it would 
be very wrong for me to detain you by entering into a minnto 
explanation of how the scheme of my hou. friend oould be put 
into successful practice ; but this I can say, that he has converted 
me from being an opponent of bis plan into a firm and Bincefd 
supporter of it. 

Sir EoBBRT N. Fowler, Bart., M.P. : In common with my frieudEt 
who have preceded me, I ahodd like to congratulate the lecturer ott 
the very iuterosting paper wbicb be bas read, and to which we have 
listened with bo much pleasure. Those who have already discussed 
tbe Bubjeot before us to-night have alluded to questions which I do- 
not propose to go into, and my right hon. friend who has just sat- 
down has spoken as a statesman with large official experieuce, and 
as one who bas been charged with tbe representation of tlie Colonies 
in tbe House of Commons. But what made tbe greatest impressioa 
upon me was the allusion in tbe paper to tbe state of tbe postal and 
telegraph service between Canada and tbe Australasian and New 
Zealand Colonics. A. little more than a year ago I had the good 
fortune to travel from San Francisco to New Zealand, and I may 
mention en pawaiii, in connection with Victoria and Britiab 
Columbia, that when I was there a gentleman who was an old 
inhabitant told me be recollected the time when tbe mail arrived 
only once in twelve months, " whereas now," be said, " we get 
letters from England twice a day. There is tbe Canadian Pacifio- 
route, and there is the route across tbe United Statea, and we some- 
times get two letters in a day " — which shows the very great advance 
which has been made in improving the means of postal commuci- 
oatioD. What I waiit to particularly urge upon tbe meeting, Jiow- 
ever, is tbe great importance of a telegraphic route from Vanooaver 
to the Australian Colonies. It will be seen from the map that it is 
ine witboiTiPK^S^ from Australia to Ceylon, though I believe the 
the House '^ ^^ ^'^^ telegraph is rouud by the islands, and thera- 
expressing ^ '^^ Pacific which would enable tbe cables to be laid 
live to sei^^ °^ ^°' more than 2,000 miles at a time, or perhaps less, 
rji[jg p this could be achieved it would be a means of promoting 
have vr''^^ ^''^ those Colonies wbicli must always be so dear to 
atBO'®^*'^ heard very eloquent espresaion given by my boa. 
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friend the antlior of tlie paper, and by the other hon. mombers who 
hava spoken, to the reeling of sympathy and fellowship which wo 
have for our Auetrattnn fellow BubjectE, and I believe a system of 
telegraphic communication, such as that to which my hon. friend 
has alluded in hia paper, would do much to strengthen those 
bonds of affection and brotherly love which ought to join together 
Englishmen in all parts of the world. 

The CB\tBUA^: 1 iiow call upon Mr. Pearson Hill, son of the 
late Sir Itowland Hill, whose name is so well remembered in postal 

Mr. Pearson Hux. : I have listened with very great interest to 
the paper which Mr. Henniker Ueaton has been good enough to 
read to us to-night, and I can only say that no one has more at 
heart than I have the desire to extend the means of friendly inter- 
course between this country and our Colonies, and no one would 
more readily welcome than myself a reduction, so far as may be 
practicable, in the rates of postage to and from Aastralia, bo as to 
bring postal communication within the reach of all ; but it some- 
times happens that those who have a good object in view — as I am 
sure Mr. Henniker Heaton has — are apt, as it were, to swing the 
pendulum rather too far to the other aide, and to propose the adop- 
tion of methods for obtainiag their end which, though they may 
seem admirable to some people, appear to others who have had 
larger experience to make the cure almost worse than the disease. 
Mr. Uenniker Heaton proposes that the postage should be reduced 
to a uniform rate of oue penny between this country and the 
Colonies, and tries to strengthen his argument by instancing the 
success which attended the introduction of the uniform penny 
postage system into this country forty-eight years ago. Now I 
think Mr. Henniker Heaton foils to understand— probably be has 
never heard the reason — why a uniform penny postage was practi- 
cable in this country hat is impracticable beyond. The leduction 
of the inland postal rates in the United Kingdom in 1810 to a 
uniform charge of one penny was the consequence of Sir Bowland 
Hill's discovery that the actual cost of conveying a letter, even for 
BO great a distance as from London to Edinburgh, a distance of 
400 miles, was so small— only the ninth port of a farthing per 
Utter— thai it might be left out of consideration altogether. If, for 
instance, two letters were posted in London, one to be delivered iu 
the neit street and the other to be delivered in Edinburgh, the 
~ inburgh letter would cost the Post Office only the ninth part of 
kiftrtbing more than the local letter, to be delivered round the 
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corner in London ; and, as it; was impoaeible to collect so sm&tl * 
difference, it was obviously fairer, as well as more convement, to 
establisli a uniform rate of postage. Tlie result of the adoption of 
that principle was to produce siicli simplicity in tlie postal servios 
that tbe uniform rate could even be pnt so low us one penny, and 
the eetvice atUl be self-supporting. But the roaaons which jnstified 
this atep being taken in the United Kingdom are altogether opposed 
to a proposal to make no difference in the postage of an inland ' 
letter and one passing between this country and the Auatralion i 
Colonies ; for in this latter case the cost of conveyance, instead of 
being iafinittiaimal, Is very large Indeed. Tbe terminal espensea 
for collection and delivery, which are the chief expenses at home, 
are very small in comparison with tbe expenditure incnrred in con- 
veying a letter from the port of the United Kingdom from which 
the vessel starts to its port of arrival in the Colonies. Therefore, 
it comes to this — that as a penny is insufficient to cover the amoiuit 
which a letter between this country and Australia coats the Post 
Office, tbe difference would have to be contributed out of the 
pockets of the public at large. I can easily understand It to be 
jnst and reasonable to ask tbe Post Office to reduce tbe rates so that 
letters may be carried with very httle, or possibly, in some oases, 
no profit to the department, but to go beyond that would, in my 
opinion, he unjustifiable. If I seud a letter to a cousin of mine lu - 
Auetraha I do not know upon what grounds I conld claim that 
somebody else, who does not write, la so much benefited by my 
writing that I am entitled to call npou him to pay part of the 
postage. Yet that is what it will really come to if once the Govern- 
ment consents to reduce the postage below the actual cost of the 
service rendered. Mr, Henniker Heatou says he is content to 
wait for his Australian penny postage. Well, I am afraid he will 
have to wait a very considerable time before it is realised ; bat, 
meanwhile, tliere is a measure in. the same direction which can be 
more easily adopted, and which I had the pleasure of strongly urging 
two years ago at a meeting of representatives of the various 
Chambers of Commerce held in London at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, and which the English Post Office has pressed the 
Australian Colonies to accept. It is an arrangenient. moreover, 
which would at once get rid of all the anomalies of which Ikir. 
Ilenniker Heaton complains : it Is simply that those Colonies and 
India should enter Into the Postal Union and accept the 2id. rate, 
which carries letters to almost every part of the world esoept 
AuBtraha and India. But we are met by this difficulty — and when 
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pointing out difficulties I am acting iu uo spirit of antagonism to a 
reduction of postal rates, for I may saytliat such leduotions where 
practicable have my warmest eympathy — clieap postage having 
been, as it were, my younger brother ever since I was eight years 
of age — and it is not by ignoring difficulties, b«t only by confront- 
ing and removing them, that any reform can ultimately he effected. 
Now the difiieulty in the way of eetabUshing a 2id. rate to Aus- 
tralia is tlie nnwillingness of those Colonies to adopt it. We 
cannot force upon them a benefit that they refuse to accept. The 
reason for their refusal is simply that they cannot aSord the loss 
which might ensue. At present we receive the postage on the out- 
ward mails and practically pay the cost of the outward service, 
while Australia receives the postage on, and pays the coat of, the 
homeward mails, the total loss on the packet service being thus 
equally divided between the United Kingdom on the one baud and 
the Auatraliau Colonies on the other. Now we are quite willing to 
incur the risk of greater loss which a reduction of the 6d. rate to 
2Jd. would entail, provided that the Colonies will reduce their 
postage and take their share of the possible loss also, but this they 
decline to do. They say, " Wo are quite willing to accept the S^d. 
rate if you will guarantee that we shall not lose any more than 
wo are losing at present ; " but that proposition means asking us at 
homo to bear more than oar fair share of the loss, and to benefit 
the Colonies by making an unfair demand upon the English tax- 
payer, and it is one which our Post Office haa properly refased to 
accept. I would therefore suggest that what Mr. Heimiker Heaton 
should do— as a preliminary step, if he likes so to regard it — is to 
persuade the Australian Colouies to adopt an arrangement at once 
so simple and so fair es that to which I have referred. Mr. 
Henniker Heaton has only lately returned from Australia, and I 
had hoped that he would be able to-night to tell us that he 
had brought some assurance on the part of those Colonies that 
they would accept these very fair and reasonable terms ; but be 
has not given ua an inkling of any such ncqniescenoe, and there- 
fore I think we may fairly assume tliat he haa been unable to 
persuade them to accept the reduction of postage which we have 
already offered. Surely, then, if they are unwilhng to accept the 
2Jd. rate, it ia idle to aak them to agree to a penny tariff. "" 'lit 
to other minor points, there are one or two tittle mis 
paper which I am sure .Mr. Henniker Heaton would 
point out, so that they may he correot uiv 

ua that he has recently secured aa 
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ptttema, aani[>leB, ic., wluch vaei to be sait tmt from En^and 
FranM or Belgium in balk and po«t«d tbere for delirery in 
United Kingdoni, can now be posted here, and &t a cost of 100 par 
not. Um tbsii would formerly liave been charged if they had been 
potled in London. Now, the 100 per cent, is obvionsl; wrong. 
Whatever the rate of postage might have been, a reduction of 100 
per cent, meanii not merely redacltig but aboUahing the postage 
altogether. If Mr. Uenniker Ueaton tells as that those patterns 
are now carried fur nothing, he mast withoat doabt be somevhal 
in error. I should perhaps elate that it ia some sixteen yeare ago 
aiucu I left llia Putit OfQue, and therefore I am not perhaps bo "wtiA 
poited Up in tiioae matters as I should be were I still 
d(i{)iirtiiiont, and you mast anderstand that I am by no mei 
dopulod to speak on behalf of the Post Office, bat my own impi 
sioti in thnt tho rate of postage for samples was reduced from li 
per ounce to j|d,, which is obviously a reduction of 60 per ceni 
and not 100 por cent. Mr. Uenniker Hcaton next says that 
conHoquouoo of hia " somewhat warm re mo as trances, a sum 
~W100,(I()0 liitH been knocked oS the monstrous payment to sUippi: 
mpaaies for the carriage of mails." I am sure it would 
Bttfying to liim to thiuJt that he had done such a remarkabl 
^Ood piece of work if thoro had boon auy real grouud for Lia 
believing, but i am Borry I cannot confirm his impression that 
oliftiigo, iiuy more than in tho reduction of the sample rates 
postage, has been due to anything that he has said or doue. He hi 
uo doubt, for a long period urged upon the Post OMce the necessity' 
of making what he rugards as very important reforms, aoid during 
that period xomo oliauge s anil improvemeuts have undoubtedly been 
offvcted, but tiioy onu no more be attributed to hie exertions than 
otui Um roootit rolipBO of the moon be ascribed to the same cause. 
Thoy happened to ooiucido in time, as did the eclipse of the mooi^ 
but they wore not in tho least degree the outcome of his exertions, 
Itemember that tlie Post Office never sleeps. Now improve- 
uionta are constAUtly being devised and introduced— even in the 
United Kingdom itself about four new post offices on the av( 
ftr« opened every working day throughout the year ; and it 
Btantly happens that the Post Office reoeives EUggeettons from 
public for postal improv»ments, which soggestions have 
indireotly pntinpt«d by the Tery in^niries made by the de] 
vitb a riew of nmsdyiDg the defects ia qnertioa. With regard 
Uie saving in Um packet serrioe, tbe Post Office— following tl 
ecdimary eonne— adveniaed for tenden, irUgK^ in Am 
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90nt in, and the £100,000 wliicb Mr. Hcnaiker Heatoa fondly 
imagines he has saved the nation is in reality Btill kept in the 
natioaiil coffers simply because the tenders accepted were less by 
that amoont Uiaii tlio previous cost of the sorvioe. It may possibly 
be that Mr. Hennikor Hcaton exercised his influence, If he has any, 
with the P. and 0. Company and others to make a reduetion in 
their tenders; but, if ao, ho has certainly hidden hia candle under 
a bushel for the last twelve months, as this is the first time the 
Post Office has beeu made acquainted with the good which he 
asserts he has done on their behalf. I am sure, however, that he 
will rejoice in the result, even if that success be due to other causes. 
There is another little point to which I will call attention. He 
speaks of the large reduction recently effected in the transit rates 
on Australian letters sent through Franco and Italy, which saving 
he attributes, not to the Podt Office, but to the exertions of the 
Ago nt3- General of the Colonies. I do not know whether any of 
those gentlemen are present to-night, but, if so, I think they will 
enpport me in saying that they had no more to do with the lowering 
of those rates than had the man in the moon. For more than 
four years the British Post Office had been negotiating with the 
French and Italian Post Offices for lower rates for the mails sent 
through FVanoe and Italy, and at last, after great exertions on the 
part of the offlcers of our foreign postal branch, and especially of 
an old friend of mine in that department — Mr. H. B. Forman — 
diey have succeeded in effecting a most important reduction of 
these transit rates. I am sure that if any of the Agents-General 
of the Colonies are in tha room they will at once admit that the 
credit for this reform cannot be claimed by them. 

Mr. Uenniker Heatok : They do claim the credit. 

Mr. Pbarson Hii.l : I am sorry to hear it. Mr. Uennikei 
Heaton is also mistaken when be says that practically tbere is 
now no loss on the Anatrahao packet service : his error consists 
in crediting that service with the whole posti^e of the letters 
carried. It ia obvions, however, that some deduction mnat ba 
made from the gross postage for the cost of the inland service 
performed at each end. A letter posted, say in Liverpool, for 
Australia, has to be sent np to London and pass under the 
various inland operations connected with its passage towards its 
destination ; and then, when the reply comes from Anatrahs, 
ihe English Post office has to perform the whole of the service 
necessary for its delivery without receiving a single farthing 
«a that second letter. Therefore a reduction of about one penny 
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Bome yeEtre ago, by tlie RasBian Postmaster-Goneral that, do matter 
whether it paid or not, no matter whut tliej bat bj it, they would 
maintain that line for political purposes. I have jnst one other 
word to say about war. The idea that the submarioe cables could 
or ahould be relied upon in time of war is nonsenao. I have taken 
every opportunity of saying bo. The Colony, or the merchant, or 
Government, or admiral, or commander-in-chief who does not 
arrange hU plans so as to know what he would do when the cables 
were cut on war breaking out, is not fit to be at the head of th& 
concern. All that they can do in time of war is to take the best 
care they can, when the cables are cut, and repair them as soon as 
-possible. These " monopoly " companies have at present 2,000 
miles of cables in tanks in nine parts of the world. They have 
eight cable steamers ready at this moment to effect repairs, and if 
they see a glimpse of war clouds they can double both ships and 
cables, and I may tell Mr, Heaton that while he is talking about 
the " great monopoly company," they are completing their arrange- 
ments for laying still more cables. And that ia the policy everyone 
will have to adopt. The commander-in-chief of the army, the 
admiral of the navy, will have to see his plans arranged so as to 
hold his own somehow or another, as he best can, till he can get 
into eommanication with headquarters if ho reiiuirea roinforcement- 
The affairs of the Empire must he concentrated and all mercantile 
commitments contracted. There is no other way of dealing with 
the question of cables in time of war. 

Mr. John Bell : I quite agree with Sir Jaoiea Anderson and Mr. 
Hill that ahout Uiis paper there is too much inSuted language and 
too much appeal to mere sentiment. This is a pure matter of 
business, however, and must be dealt with in that light. Yoa 
catmot get letters conveyed from one end of the world to the other 
without paying for them. The question is, Who is to pay — the 
taxpayer or those who write the letters ? It is uonsenae to say the 
steamship companies must pay for it. Does Mr. Henniker Heaton 
propose that an Act of Pai-liament ahould be passed compelling 
them to carry letters at a certain given rate ? Is there to be no 
freedom of contract ? He puts forward some figures which show 
that he has not given that careful consideration to the question 
which such a question deserves. He speaks of the freight to- 
Anstralia being 40s. per ton. That is true, but 40s. per ton ia not 
per ton weight, but per ton measurement. He cannot get a ton 
weight of letters into anything approaching 40 cubic feet. As a 
matter of fact, the weight of letters carried week by week to Australia 
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is not hair b ton. Is it reasonable, I ask, to propose that for £50 a 
week a steamship company ghonld be obliged to eail from London 
at a given date, full or not full, go by a certain fixed route, and 
deliver at certain fixed times, under penalties ? We talk of penny 
postftge in England, but in the British Islands you have a 
population of forty millions and in Australia only three millions. 
The oarrespondenco between three milliana and forty millions is 
determined more by the three millions than by the forty millions ; 
and, although the popnlation of Anstralia ia growing, the corre- 
spondence between Australia and this country will not noceaaarily 
grow in proportion, because there are Australian families settled 
in Australia, and the correspondence between them is intercolonial. 
The reader of tlie paper forgets that over long distances, and with 
a sparso population, the cost of receiving and distributing letters 
is greater than in a densely -populated country. The reader of the 
paper ongbt to have gone into these questions more carefully, and 
to have shown na from the standpointofthe statesman and political 
economist how the thing could be done. Many things that are 
desirable are not attainable. He omits to mention that the Govern- 
ment, in the last contract negotiated with the mail hnes to Australia, 
have made provision that they may put letters on board in an 
English port, and I presume the intention ia to reduce the postage 
on these over-sea letters, seeing the cost of transmission to Italy 
will be saved. We must do these things hit by bit. I am sure the 
sound, solid criticism of Mr. Hill and of 8ir Jamoa Anderson 
deserves to bo tlic criticism of the Institute at large. 

The CB4IRM.VM (the Right Hon. Viscount IJnry, KO.M.G.): I 
think it is extremely fortunate that it is not by any means the duty 
of the Chairman of the evening to make a partisan speech, or to 
decide which among the various opinions is the right one. The 
duty of the Chairman is to sum np in a very few words the porport 
of the ppeeches which have been offered to the meeting, and to 
finish, as I shall do in the most hearty manner, by proposing a vote 
of thanks to the gentleman who has been kind enough to read the 
paper. Now it appears to me, speaking according to the impression 
which has been produced upon my mind, that both sides have been 
carried nway rather more than they might have been. Mr. 
Henniker Hcaton, fortunately for us, and fortunately for the world, 
is an enthusiast. It ia well that we should have amongst us men 
who push aside, ns if they were nothing, obstacles which others 
see looming out ahead and which appear to them to be Insurmonnt- 
able, and who &x theii eyes steadily upon a great ideal which is 
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some day to be realiaed. It is an advantage to the world, I say, 
that thk slioolil be so, and, as Mr. Henniker Heatou has said him- 
self, he can wait. Well, now, if I were speaking upon the subject 
at large, I do not think I ehould agree with all that he has said ; I 
cooBider there are some parts of his paper which rather oontradict 
other parts. Ue ia evidently not satisfied with the Government. 
He thinks that the Government are making a profit npon one por- 
tion of their busincsti, which ought to he devoted towards dimiuish- 
ing the expense attached to another branch of their business. Ha 
does not think that the Government discharge their duty "well. 
That is one part. Then ho touches on the telegraph department, 
and I am afraid that my very old friend, Sir James Anderaoa, haa 
had his feelings very much ruffled hy seeing his company referred 
to as an octopus. Well, I think it is greatly to the credit of ths 
company, which I have known so long under Sir James' auspicea, 
that it may be described aa an octopus, and that it has epread its 
feelers over the world. Sir James has assured us that that com- 
pany, as poor Abraham Lincoln would say, browses around and 
picks up a liviug where it can. Ue says it is a poor company 
which has established a foothold in every part of the world, and 
which is at the mercy of Governments, who never cease to harry it. 
The company picks up a living wherever it can, and from what I 
have been always told I think it man:igc3 to seoure to itself a very 
decent subsistence, which is much to its credit. Mr. Henniker 
Heaton says it is not to the advantage of any telegraph company to 
lay undne burdens upon the commmiity, and I think there is 
something in that argument. If yon will allow me, I will give yoa 
an instance of the truth of this, which occurred to njyself only laab 
week, As the chairman of an important company, I wished to 
have a return from the Cape of Good Hope of some commercial 
transactions in which my company was interested. I directed the 
Secretary to ask by letter for cei-tain sama which had been paid to 
be telegraphed back, and without delay a cipher message duly came ' 
to hand, but it was not particularly intelligible ; in fact, we could 
not understand it, thougli this was not due to any fault on the part 
of the telegraph ofEcials. Now 1 was very desirous of having full 
information upon this point, and I requested the Secretary to wira 
bock as follows : " Bopsat in plain figures the cipher telegram which 
you have just sent." Well, a few minutes afterwards, it was said 
to me, " Do you know that what you propose doing will cost you at 
least £12, and that the reply will mean an outlay of £15 or £20 ? 
Are yon prepared to do it ? " And on reflection I said, " Much s.a 
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I wisli to have these details I will not inour so high an oxpenee, as 
I do not tbmk I shall be justified in charging the company with it." 
Woll, that cable waa probably idle for several bouraon the day wbeu 
tiiia event happened, and the company could have despatched my 
message, as I believe, at G a. a word, or even much less, without 
being out of pocket. As it was they did not get my £S0, but if the 
cost had amauDtcd to £iO the message would hava gone out. Now 
I maintain that that is one out of a thousand similar oocarrenoes 
which probably occurred on the same day, and if the tariff had been 
lower, not only the sender of the telegram would have been 
benefited, but the oompany also. That is a ease in point on wbicii 
Mr. Henniker Heaton relies. He does not blame the companies 
because they do the best tliey can for themselves ; be only hopes 
that eventually it will be patent to the world that lower rates, not 
only for telegraphic communication, but for postal service also, will 
be advantageous alike to those who make the communication and 
to the agencies concerned in its transit. I do not aeo that it ia at 
all a matter for finding fault one with the other, but I do think 
that it is a grave question, as my friend, Sir John Pope Hennessey, 
jnat now remarked, of linanoe, and of finance only. It will 
eventually bo seen [hat just as the introduction of the penny post 
enormously increased tbo amount of correspondence and also the 
revenue, so, also, will the roduotion of cable rates and Colonial 
postage oltiraatoly prove to the advantage of both sender and 
currier. That, in one word, I believe to be the point at issue. 
Whether it be a reduction of rates only In connection with the 
ocean telegraphs, or whether it be a reduction of all telegraphic 
rates to a certain sum, which I do not believe has yet been settled, 
I feel perfectly sure that entltnsiasts like my friend Mr. Henniker 
lleaton are to be welcomed by societies like this and by the world 
at large, because they keep before thomsi^ilves n high ideal, which 
may not for the moment he realised, and the attainment of which 
may ruffle the susceptibilities of certain persons here and there, but 
which the sooner and more fully it is realised the bettor it will be 
for the community. That appears to me to be the outcome of the 
discussion we have heard to night. We have had some very able 
epeecboB and some very amu^jing speeches, and I think that our 
tbauks are due to the gentlemen who have taken pirt in the debate, 
but more especially should tliey bo given to the gentleman who has 
brought before us a paper so carefully reasoned as that to which wa 
Lave had the good fortune to listen. I therefore propose that C 
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wlien tlieImperialGoveriimentrec[uiredacableto tbo Soutli Afi 
Colonies on the instant, during the Zulu War, at a time when thi 
waB no ovideooG of trade sufSciant to justify the cable being 
witliout asBi stance. 

Mr, IIsNuiKKa Heatos : Wliat are the facta ? Sir John Pandert 
and Sir Jamoa Andardon's OooipaQies reoeive from the Austcaliai 
Government a subsidy of £32,000 a yoar, which is a, terrible thiitj 
for any rix'al company to contemplate in offering opposition. The 
I daresay thoy get nearly i'CO.OOO a year for their South Africa 
cable. I opposed this latter vote in the House of Commons, but 
was not strong enough for these gentlemen. However, my poii 
is gained by the candid admission of Sir James Anderson that tl 
telegraph rates can bo reduced by one-half if taken over by tl 
Government. In regard to Mr. Bell, he does not seem to have unde 
stood me when I said in my paper that subsidiea must be swej 
away if thoy are only applied for the benefit of the packet aervic 
but that they must be continued, as I thinli they ought to be coi 
tiuued, if we regard our mail steamers as the French and Qenni 
Governments do theirs — as providing a commercial fleet and e 
auxiliary naval force. Under those circumstances wo are agree 
If you waut speed, subsidise the telegraph, and not the mi 
steamers; but it is clear we are keepiug tbem up — the steamers- 
for other purposes. However, tho result of our meeting to-niglit is 
that, while I am delighted to gat oppououts— though I must say I 
have heard tlieir arguments and answered them fifty times befc 
— and while thoso opponents may eay to-morrow, " Oh, we hai 
knocked hia arguments over, and destroyed them in every pari 
lar," yet I believe tho conviction in your mind as you leave to-nigl 
will be this— that wo shall win in tlio cause which we have under- 
taken, and that we shall aocure for the public a considerable 
reduotiou in postal and telegraphic rates. We are engaged, ladies 
and gentlemen, in a work which will unquestionably be remembered 
by posterity, and it will be a work which will call down upon our- 
selves the blessings of the poor, tho goodwill of Governments, and 
the gratitude of mankind. I have now only one duty to perform. 
It is to ask yon to give a hearty vote of thanks to the ChatrmaD for 
his conduct this evening. Ho was ono of the founders of this 
Institute, was its first President, nnl worked hard in its intereata 
when the probabiUty of its ever becoming a prominent institution 
seemed welluigh hopeless. We cannot but remember to-night hia 
prophetic words, when advocating its establishment in 1868 : " It is 
hke a tree which, when once planted, has only to grow and expand." 
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That prophecy has been fulfilled, for we now namber our members 
by thousands, and have a splendid homo and a large income. I 
have much pleasure in proposing that wo give our heartiest thanks 
to Lord Bury for presiding. 

The motion was adopted with enthusiasm, and Lord Buby haying 
briefly replied, the proceedings terminated. 




SIXTH ORDINARY GENEKAL MEETING. 

The Sixth Ordiuary Geiieral Meetiug of the Session was held a 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, Wiiitehall-plaoe, od Iae»< 
day, April 10, 1868. 

The Right Hon. Lord Buabbbv, KCB., Vice-President, 
chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordiuary General Meeting wera readai 
confirmed, and the Seokktasy announced that 16 new Fellows li 
been elected, viz., 7 Resident and 9 Kon-Reaident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Frederick William Atkinson, Eiq., Frederick Duncan CatnpbeU, E 
Capto/in 3. A. Coxhead, KA., John GaUwortky, Etq., Fro 
Warner, Esq.. F.R.C.S.E.; Dyion Wegton, Eiq., Walter Edward I 
Uame, Esq. 

Noa-Reaident Fellows : — 

Captain Alfred Edmund Bouafiald Blaina [Cape Colony), Capi^ 

WUliam Clarke {Winnipeg, Canada), The Bight Rev. William Oardm 
Cowie,D.D., Bishop of Auckland (New Zealand}, Saville Burdett Dow- 
ling, Esq. {Caps Colony), Rudolf Einrichsen, Etq. {Cape CaCatti/), 
Edmaird Butler Hurley, Eiq. (Ceylon), James A. McHarg. Eaq. (Pifc 
toria). Eon. Septimui A. Stephen, M.L.C. (Neta South ifalei), Ii<y, 
do la Cour Traveri, Esq.'- 

Donations of Books, Magazines, kc, were also announced. 

The OiiAiRUAN, in introducing the reader of the paper, said : It it 1 
now my pleasing duty to call upon Sii- Donald Ciiirie to read the J 
paper which he has kindly prepared upon South Africa. In into). J 
duoing him to this audience, it is almost auperfluoua to refer to I 
the active part which he has taken in the administration of al 
great company which is on'^ of the most effective links betweeal 
the Mother Country and her Colonies in South Africa. Sir Donal 
Currie has availed himself of his connection vt'ith Sonth Afrioj 
to render great and valuable pohtical services. He has lately viaitc 
South Africa, and he has come among ua on this occasion 
give the conclusions at which he has arrived after an extenaivJ 
journey in that part of the world. I have only to say, beforfl 
he commences to read his paper, that the Institute under whoa^ 
auapioea wo are assembled ia not reaponaible in its collectiyJ 
capacity for the individual opinions which are expressed bv 
those whom we invite to read papers on occasions like theefJ 
But of this we must all be well satlsfiod, that he ia one i 
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Deah Loai) BsAssEy,— I <leeply regret th&C, having btea rMnwteil to 
attend at the House of Commooa this eveoing. I am niiBhl* to M preheat 



those men who oaght to be heard Ld this oouatrj ^^foa South 
African aSaire. Before calling upoa the reader of) the paper, 
I have to read a letter from Sir Charles Mills, irtut Irrilea aa 
follows : — \ 

T, Albert Mansioas, Victoria Street, LonUa, S.W., 
AprU 10, I 

aiMnwi 

AtoMpI 

at tlie Bojal Coloaial lostitute meeting, andor your lordrfdp'^ presi- 

Praj accept oad Undly make m; exoDaes to Sir Donald Ontii* and to 
the meeting. Believe me, sincerely yoanii 

(Signed) ChabUW IfitLs. 

The Right Hon. Lord Btaeeey, E.C.B., &c. 

Sir DowLD GuBBtB having explained that, owing Id indis- 
position, he had been uaable to forward egfim for the tise of 
the members of Council until just before tbe mMtio^. rabd k 
paper as follows : — 
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was with some hesitation that I agreed to dohver au 
'esa upoQ Sonth Africa. The political circumatances of the 
time render the task a diflicalt one. In addition to the Imperial 
interests concerned, there are qneatioas now under discnssiou 
between the diffcroat States and Colonies of South Africa which 
involve delicate issues ; and there arc commercial and other rival- 
ries which ore, to say the least, embarrassing. At the same time 
it may be expected that there should be a readiness to meet the 
public deaire for information, and for the production of such data 
as may be of practical value to those who have other than merely 
political considerations in relation to South Africa. In fulfilling 
the task allotted to me, I can only hope to be favoured with the 
same p.ttieut consideration as was extended to me when, on the 
7th Jime, 1877, I set before the Fellows of the Royal Colonial 
Institute " Thoughts upon the present and future of South Africa 
and Central and Eastern Africa." 

For about sixteen years past I have been more or leas intimately 
associated with the material interests and policy of that part of the 
world, and yet my first visit only took place a few months since. I 
had no personal knowledge of South African territory when we 
met together eleren years ago, bat on referring to your reoorda I 
&ai it was possible for me to appreciate at that time, to some 
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«xtent, the.' rMonrces of the conutr^, tho cliaracteristios of thg 
people, uidjttieir possible fiitnre. 

I left Lojndon with my daughters for Capo Town in tha middl* 
of Octobw' last, to find on arrivnl there a hearty welcome. After 
a stay of m veek I proceeded by i-ail to Kimbsrley, a, dist&noe of 
abont S4T miles, where we yisited the Diamond Mines and tli9 
Waterwo^ki ud other objects of interest in the neighboarIicM)d. 
After i»T«ftil inijuiry as to the means of locomotion tbrongli vthsA 
people b^ tliink are the wilda of South Africa, I became th» 
possessor of three travelling carriages and sixteen horses, willl 
stores and kU necesaariea for a long land journey, and Btarted 
for tb« oapkal of the Orange Free State. You may travel 
very rapidly in South Africa by the post-cart, but must do ao 
by night and by day, and this ia not what I consider traTellii^* 
for pleasure ; tre joarDeyed at our leisure. The distance aooom* 
pUfibed easb day waa abont tliirty miles. In the course of a fe^ 
days Wu reached Bloemfontcin, the capital of the Orange '. 
Btate, receiving great kiodnoas from my old friend. President Sic 
Jolm Brand. Thence we journeyed to Potchefstrora, the scene 
the famous siege of the British troops during the Transvaal vrori 
From Potchefalrom we proceeded to Pretoria, where we enjoyoj 
the hospitality of Hia Honour President Paul Kruger, and whtU 
there I visited Johannesburg, the chief town of the gold distriota " 
"Witwatersrandt, From Pretoria we drove to Heidelberg, throng] 
the Transvaal to Standerton (a town wLicli was aUo bolettgaeraj 
during the war, but did not sui-renJcr), thenco to Coldstream, i 
the extreme northern limit of Natal. Early in the morning afti 
onr arrival, we drove to Majuba, and reached the suramit, aftei 
wards wG visited the acene of the struggle at Laiug'a Nek, and 
thence made our way to Ladyamith, the northern terminus of the 
Natal Railway system, where I disposed of the carriages and 
horses. 

Through the kindness of Hia Excellency the Governor of Natal 
and the railway aathorities, we reached Pietermaritzburg In great 
comfort ; whence after spending a few days we left by the train 
for Durban. Having enjoyed a pleasint rest wo embarked on 
board of the steamer Venice, and steamed to St. John's River, 
thence to East London, where I met the Premier of the Cape 
Colony. After spending some time there we were conveyed 
by raUway to King William's Town. From that town we 
drove to Grahamstown, and visited the Exhibition of Colonial 
Products. Thence we drovo to Lovedulc, an estabUshment 



for the cdncatiou Hnd practical training of the BBtiveB, under 
tlie able adminiBtration of the Bev. Dr. Stewart. We tlicn took 
the train to Port Eliitabetli, the commoroiat capital of the Efistem 
Province, where we enjoyed a few days' atay. Leaving Port 
Elizabeth we steamed to Moasel Bay, and then visited the Knyena 
with its primeval forest. From the Enysna we steered for Cape 
Town, glad to partake once more of the hospitality of om: friends 
there. 

I am sure you will allow me to repeat here the warm acknow- 
ledgments which I had so frequently to express for the eitremely 
kind way in which we were welcomed, everywhere throughout the 
Free State, the Transvaal, Katal, and the Cape Colony. In all, 
we travelled about a tbonsand miles by road, not to speak of 
jonmeyinga by train or steamer; and I can recommend anyone 
who wishes to have fresh bracing air at a range of 4 .000 to 6,000 
fbet above the level of the sea, to take a trip to South Africa, and, 
either in an oi-waggon or in a spring cart, see Uie country and 
experience what it is to have a good appetite. 

The question we discussed before this Institute in 1877, was, 
what combination of circumstances and systematic arrangement of 
means, development of resources, ami motive power, would press 
South Africa forward in civilisation and prosperity, taking into 
account the obstacles which had hindered its progress. 

My first object to-night must bo to review the circumstances of 
that time as marking an epoch tn South A&ican histor}', in order to 
estimate the forces which bad been brought into play pruvinus to 
1S77, and which operate still in tbe social and political relation- 
ships of the country. This review will guide us to an avowal of 
errors in policy which have marked the past history of thai ['art of 
the world; and wo may be able to estimate the present, and the 
future, of the Cape, Natal, tiie Orange Free State, the Transvaal, 
and the native territories as far north as the Zambesi. 

The white population of South Africa is largely composed of the 
descendants of the Dutch residents, who held Cape Town and tbe 
neighbouring districts, mider the flag of the Netherlands, and then 
under ours imtil the emancipation of the slaves was decreed by tlio 
British Parliament. At that time large numbers of the poj>ulation, 
dissatisfied both with our policy and with the way in wliicli Uiat 
policy was carried out, left the Cape Colony and removed beyond the 
Orange River and to Natal. These countries wore in the poesos- 
sion of native tribes ; bnt finally, after much conflict and liardnhip, 
the emigrants obtained a solid footing north of the Orange Itivor 
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aai the Vaal. Later on, after serious complicatioas had ariseq 
wiUi the natives, and eapcalally with Mosliesh, the ruler of Basatg- 
land, British authority was withdrawn from beyond the Oraugft 
Biver ; not without protest on the part of the loyal population, who 
had no desire to separate theii' fortunes from the I^lother Countrjr^ 
Two independent States were then created ; the former under whafc 
was known as the Orange River Free State, the latter under the titl* 
of the South African Republic or the Transvaal. 

What were the relations of these two Republics to the Gap* 
Colony aud t-o Natal eleven years ago, and what are they now ? A. 
few years previously (i.e. 1872) the Cape colonists had reoeivecl 
&om the Imperial Parliament power to manage their own a&ir^, 
nnder responsible government. But no arrangement w&e theih 
made for the proper transfer of authority over the natives in Britiali\ 
Baeutoland, uor for the settlement of the claims of the Orange F 
State in regard to an adequate rebate of customs duties or the tight) 
to conveyance of their imports in bond through the ports of ths 
Cape Colony. In regard to the Transvaal this customs question 
may be discussed upon international grounds ; but in the caBO oC 
the Orange Free State a specific assurance had been given by tha 
Imperial Commissioner, Sir George Russel Clerl>, which led ths 
people of that State to expect that privileges of a liberal characteg 
would be granted to them in connection with import duties I 
which it was admitted they were entitled iu oonsidcration of thf 
peculiar position of the Free State and its distance from the sea 
ports. 

Another element of controversy arose at that time. The d£ 
covery of diamonds upon the North- We stern frontier of the Oai 
Colony gave an impulse to Colonial prosperity and enterprise ; 
a large population soon took possession of lands on the froritifl 
under British sanction and authority. This occupation of t 
Diamond Fields provoked much ill-feeling on the part of the popq 
lation of the Orange Free State, the Government of that Hepublii 
claiming that the lands refeiTed to were actually within its terri- 
tory. For five years the controversy continued between the Presi. 
dent of the Free State and the Imperial Government, with no suaU 
risk to the cordial relation of the two countries. Fortunately, 
however, in 1876 the negotiations were brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion under an agreement between Lord Carnarvon and 
President Brand, then on a visit to England upon the invitation of ; 
our Government. There have been many compUoations in South 
Africa since that time, and some of them disastrous for Enghmd ; 
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bal tbere would have been added an element of Berioua danger and 
of andoubtcd embarrass me nt for BritJsb influouoe in SoDtb Africa, 
if tbo Imporial OoTernment bad not at tbat time adopted tbe advice 
tendered to tbem, and made arraDgements for the final settlement 
of tbe Diamond Field question. 

President Burgers, of tbe Trauavaal, had visited this country 
shortly before President Brand arrived in London. Uo was favour- 
able to tbe claims of tbe Orange Free State, and it was his desire to 
link that State and tbe Transvaal together by material as well ob 
pobtioal ties. Tbe transfer of tbe Concession granted by the Por- 
tuguese Government for a railway from Delagoa Bay was seoured 
to tbe Transvaal, and President Burgers' efl^orts were direeted 
towards such an arrangement with the Free State as would asao- 
ciato the two Republics in tbat enterprise. President Brand, how- 
ever, did not wholly approve the policy referred to : he agreed with 
tbe Imperial Government to favonr railway oommaniciition with 
the Capo and Natal ; and tbis policy has been maintained by the 
Orange Free State ever since, as I shall show when dealing with tbe 
railway question. 

Tbe years following tbe visits of Presidents Burgers and Brand 
to this conntry were marked by tronblee tbroughont Soath Africa, 
in no small degree tbe result of a knowledge on the part of the 
natives that there were serioas controversies between tbe various 
sections of the white population. Tbe Transvaal mode war upon 
Secocoeni ; Kreli and BandtUi broke out into revolt in the Cape 
Colony ; Getewayo made his preparations for war ; the Transvaal 
was annexed by England ; war with Cetewayo followed ; the Cape 
Government sought to disarm tbe fiasntos ; Imperial authority had 
to be restored ovrar the Dasutos ; the Transvaal asserted its claims 
to, and gained, independence. Finally. Sonth Africa's affairs 
settled down from complete exhaustion ; the record being one of 
disaster and calamity in our Imperial history. 

To these politioal troubles there succeeded a period of commercial 
depression similar to tbat whieb has prevailed dnring tlie last three 
years iu Europe. It has been said that over-lrading prodaced the 
depressed condition of business in Honth Africa ; but I tbink the 
result was cbiedy owing to sympathy with other commercial centree, 
and to tlie drought and bad seasons, which rcdaccd tbe price of 
wool and agricuUnrat produce so low as to bring them under tbe cost 
of production. Ostrich feathers also fell in value: the want of 
employment compelled tbe population to seek openings elaewbere ; 
and evAi in tbe Transvaal, with its promises of golden barveeta. 
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the financial position became at one time 60 serious that men'i 
minds were disturbod with the inquiry whether an alteration of th( 
pohtical position might not become uecessary. 

All this has now changed. Just as in 1872 the Cape Colon] 
took a start from tho discovery of diamonds. SO South Africa hai 
again made a leap forward through the acknowledged possessioil 
within its boundaries of untold wealtli in gold ; and you may fom 
Eut estimate of the effect upon Colonial trade, when I mention thtt 
the total value of exports from the Cape Colony in 1887 amounted 
to f7,71»,B35, an increase of £71-1,639 over the previous year; thi 
imports showed an increase of £1,241,567 in 1887 over the import 
of 1886 ; and tho customs duties collected in 1887 Gsceedod thi 
amonnt received in 1866 by £96,711. In like manner the Colony a 
Natal mode progress : the total exports, which in 1886 amounted ti 
£960,290, reached, in the first nine mouths of 1887, the figure o 
£741,9^3, while tho imports in 1686, which sliowed a value a 
£1,831,116, had increased during the same period in 1687 b 
£l,653,ail. The revenue of the Cape railways was considerabt 
increased, and in Natal it had nearly doubled, amounting fe 
£267,877 in 1887. as compared with £149,999 in 1886. 

This improvement in the trade of South Africa may be owing t 
% coneiderable extent to the increased production of gold; fe 
while in 1887 the value of the precious metal exported reached 
total of £223,487, only £69,543 represents the value esported i 
1885— tliat is to say, the gold export increased threefold iu tn 
years. If we compare this increased export with what it was soin 
years ago, the progress in gold mining enterprise will be bette 
understood. In 1871 the value of gold exported was only £670 
in 1875. £39.432; in 1884, £69.000 ; in 1886, £134,769 ; and i] 
1837. as I have stated, the value was nearly a quarter of a millioi) 
etorling. But this progress is more marked within the last i&in 
months owiug to the increased number of stamps at work ; for u 
January of this year the export of gold from the Cape and Nata 
reached the large amount of £07,562, and in February it had in 
■creased to £70,325, equal to an annual export of over three-quarter 
of a million sterling. The gold output for the first throe montlii 
of 1888 was nearly equal to the output in the whole of 1887. If, 
then, we take into account the gold retained for use in the country 
we may asjumQ that the production has already reached a totf 
value of about a million steriing per a 

Nov jou will naturally inquire, what are the best aiiriferoua 



districts, and In what way is gold mining carried c 
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Africa ; ami you will flleo ask, ia there in iho future a possibility of 
an increased productioQ ? 1 venture to think that there is prac- 
tically DO limit to the prodaotioa of gold in South Africa, and for 
a few minutes I shall direct your attention to the districta where 
auocesa haa attended gold mining operations. I hold in my hand 
a small nugget of gold which the late Tresldent Burgers, of the 
Transvaal, gave to me in 1975 when he visited me in London, ^a i 
brought with him a larger lump of sohd gold, worth ahont £600, 
which I exhibited at a conversazione of this Institute, but al that 4 
time few people could bo induced to believe that largo supplies of 1 
the precious metal existed in South Africa. Those specimens of 
gold were brought from Pilgrims Ke^t, and they iudicsted alluvial 
deposits ; but in that district, although a large amount of capital 
was invested, the success has not been so marked as was expected. 
The qaestion for the miners was to discover tho sonrcfl ot the 
alluvial deposits, and in what quarter to find the quartz reefs. 
Ultimately rich gold reefs were discovered at no great distance in 
the district now known as the De Kaap Gold Fields, ot which 
Barberton is tho centre, situated soma 8,000 feet above the sea 
level. This part of tho world was practically uninliabited ; few 
white men visited it ; but now the population of Barberton amounts 
to about three thousand, and the capital inveated there in gold 
mining cannot be less than neorly a million sterling of paid up 
capital. 

It is within this region that the famous Sheba Mine is situated. 
It ta practically a mountain mass, offering very little indication of 
visible gold, bat so richly docs tho precious metal permeate the 
rock that its fortunate claim holders, who had the utmost difficulty 
at firat in paying their way as working miners, have now for their 
property a marketable value of over throe- quarters of a million 
sterling. Of coarse it would be absurd to say that all the district 
round D&rberton is as rich as the Sheba lieef, but the district is so 
far developed as to give proof of abnndaut wealth, and we may be 
well assured that further mining operations will reveal additional 
treasares. 

But another discovery in the Transvaal has produced a rival to 
Barberton. North of the Klip River, soma 30 miles aoiith-weet of 
Pretoria, there were discovered about two and a half years ago 
veins or reefs of oonglomerato knovra as Banket, which have been 
found to contain remarkably rich deposits of gold. Tho Oovem- 
ment of the Transvaal proclaimed it as a public gold field on Joly 
18, 1B86 ; and when I visited Johannesburg, its centre of 
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visited the whole of the diamond mines during the time 1 was at 1 
Eimberley, and certainlj the visit was one of extreme intereet, for 
they form one of the woiidera of tlie world. Upon the discovery of 
the diamonds the land was divided into claims under Government 
control, and ultimately these claims became to a greater or leea 
extent the property of companies. In the Kimberley Mine tbete 
were the Central Company, the standard Company, the French 
Company, and others, while in the He Beers ^line the claims came 
also into the hands of companies. The different holdings in each of 
these mines are now so united that they practically form only two 
separate mines, the Central Company holding, until very lately, 
nearly the whole of the Kimberley Mine, while the Do Beers Mine had 
been united under one control. Very lately, however, the De Beers 
Mine has obtained the main portion of the interest in the K.imberley 
Mine ; and it is generally believed that both mines will sooner or 
later be amalgamated. Tbo diamonds in these mines are fonnd ia 
a blue clayey rock, the surface outcrop of which is of comparatively I 
small extent. The rock dips almost vertically, and ia hemmed ia { 
by what is termed the " reef" of harder rocks. 

The area of the Kimberley Mine enclosed at the surface within I 
the reef was about H acres in extent. The enclosing rocks con- J 
verged inwards at a dip of one in three, so that as the depUiJ 
increased the section of the diamond- bearing rock increased. Thai 
rock also becomes harder about 270 ft. from the surface. A pointil 
however, has been reached at which the enclosing rocks again opf 
out, and the blue rock widens. The popular theory of the forma-J 
tion of diamonds is that there has been at some stage of the world's* 
history, an outburst of heat and force from below, resulting in tbdT 
conversion of carbon into the crystalline form which we callJ 
diamonds. This Kimberley Mine is now being worked at a depth,! 
of QOO ft., and underground working has been established from thai 
bottom of the shafts, extending in depth another 150 ft., tuuuclaV 
stretching into the diamondiferous blue ground. This blue grouadfl 
is taken to the surface, and conveyed by the tramways to HieM 
extensive fields round the mine, in which, to the extent of hundreds 
of thousands of tons, It is spread out exposed to the air for Bome 
months, for the parpose of disintegratlou ; after the action of the 
Bun and weather has decomposed the blue, the material is brought 
to the mine from the fields, and the earth is washed. Each morn- 
ing's waabiug in the Kimberley Mine produced, when I was at 
Kimberley, between £3,000 and ii.OOO in value of diamonds. Tite 
yield of diamonds hrom the Kimberley Mine &om IHll to the end 



of 1885 amounted in valae to about £20,000,000 aterling, and the 
oatpnt in 1887 waa over £1.400,000 sterling. 

In the Be Beers Mine, as in the Kimberley Mine, there is a 
variety in tlio relative richness of the gronnd, bat the ckimB are 
rich and extensive. The gross amount of diamonds produced in 
that mine, between 1871 and 188S inclusive, reached a value of 
about £9,000,000 sterling, and the production iu 1887 was over a 
million sterling. In lUe De Boera Mine there has not been so 
large an excavation of diamouiUferoua ground or removal of main 
and Hoating leef as in tho Kiiuberlcy Mine, where the output of 
reef and ground must have been 20 milliona of tons. The working 
of these mines underground hy shafts and tunnels, as in coal mines, 
is being pursued with great skill and vigour; but it is admitted 
that open working of the mines, if the superincambent reef could 
be removed, would entail less expense and conaoquontlj assure to 
the proprietors a larger revenue. The annual expenditure in labour, 
&c., is not much under two miUions sterling in connection with the 
difTcront diamond mines, while the output has a net value of some- 
where about four milhons aterling. 

There are river diamond diggings on the banks of the VaaL The 
gems, which are highly esteemed for their colour and value, are 
found in the rich gravel below heavy boulders, or in the few inches 
of red sand which are spread over the rocks, or in alluvial soil 
among the gravel mised with red sand, loam and boulders, washed 
into the crevices of the rocks by tho action of water. Some 
authorities consider that they wore formed where they he, others 
believe that theii- source is in the Drakensberg Mountains, or in the 
soil farming tho banks of the river. In the three yeare ending 
August, 1835, the river diggings produced diamonds valued at 
about £lEtO,000 ; and we may estimate that the total yield from thu 
Vaal liiver up to this date is over two millions sterling. Some four 
years ago, in the time of drought, part of the river waa diverted, 
and diamonds to the value of £300,000 taken out of the bed. 
Occasionally a digger strikes a portion of the old river bed, silted 
op with lime and gravel, where he finds rich deposits. The largest 
diamond found in the Vaol Uiver was worth about £G,000, while 
the value of the largest diamond which has been found iu the 
Kimberley Mine was £00,000. There are about 2,800 natives 
employed at various river diggings, with about 250 whites as over- 
seers ; in the Kimberley Mines there is a grand total of about 
1,600 white men and 12,000 Kaffirs. The total value of diamonds 
produced in I8G7 was £S00 ; in 1670, £158,000 ; in 1672, £UOO,000 ; 
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in 1878, £3,150,000 ; in 18SG, £3,261,000 ; and in 1887, the valae 
reached £4,033,832. In addition to the mices and river ivorkinga 
to vhioh I have referred, there are very important diamond mines 
in the Orange Free State. The Jagersfontein Mine ia especiallj 
rich in the quality of the etonea found there ; and the unworked 
depositfl of tlie extensive property and mines known as Eoffi- 
fontein and Khpfontein in the same Eepublio have yet to bo 



The copper mince of Soutli Africa are very valuable, and i 
Namaqualand these ItaTe had epecially active development, throngh 
the operations of the well-known Cape Copper Company and of Ui« 
Namaqua Company. The ores found in Namaqualand are of 
excellent quality, giving an average of about 25 to 32 pet cent, of 
copper. The export of copper ore in 1967 was 4,300 tons ; in 1870, 
7,200 tons; in 1878, 12,600 tona ; in 1882, 19,669 tons; in 1 
28,429 tons ; and in the nine months of 1887, 22,458 tons. 

I may also mention the coal and other mineral resourcea of the 
coantry, the silver, load, and other precious and useful metals. 
would specially refer to the enormous coal production which ia 
assured for the future, so important a factor in the mateciat 
resources and prosperity of a country. I saw in the river beds, 
and on all sides, abundance of excellent coal ; and, witbin 90 or 40 
miles of the Witwatersrandt gold district, coal was being excavated 
and transmitted in considerable quantities for the use of the ni 
ata cost, delivered, of about 30s. per ton. At Klmbcrley the oost. 
of coal, which is imported from Great Britain, is not much tudex 
£8 per ton. The coal resoui-ces of Natal are especially valuable. I 
visited Newcastle and the neigbbonring district, the mines of wfaioti 
are spread over a very great extent of country, and will before ven 
long, upon the completion of the railway to Newcastle, prove to tif 
sugar industry of Natal, and to the mercantile marine of Durban, ] 
nseful means for the supply of excellent coal. 

The question of how far it is possible to promote the growth aii< 
export of grain ia receiving attention from the farmers of the Gape 
Colony, and it was with the greatest interest I observed that for the 
first time in twelve years steamers were being offered grain for 
conveyance to England. I am satisfied that when the Border Line 
of Railway is completed, which it is to be hoped will bo established 
aeroaa the Eastern Province in connection with the Midland Line 
of Railway, the farmers of the eastern portion of the Cape Colony 
will be able to supply their agricultural produce in abundance, but 
they at present require an outlet and the means for conveyance of 




grain and callle towards Iho miuing dietriots, lo Eimberl^y, ftud to 
the seaports. 

1 would vouture to make a, few remarks upon Ibo poasibilities of 
the future in regard to the cultivation of the vino, and the prospecta 
of those who aeek to develop the manufacture und export of wins 
and brandy. There is no part of the world where the wine industry 
has A better cbance of success than in South Africa. The cUmate 
is faToiirable, the soil in certain districts is all that can be desired, 
the \-iue8 are of suitable quality, and the fruit is detjglitfully luaoioas 
and abundant. It has been stated by eome wine experts that Cape 
winps are not snited to the English market. Now, every variety of 
grape has its distinct character, and of necessity the wine-grower 
should select and manipulate the grapes according to the character 
of the wine to be produced. There is, I may say, every variety of 
grape to bo fomid, such as is found in Burgundy, or npon the Bhiue, 
the Moselle, or in the districts of Charente. I suppose there must 
be a reason for past itl-suocess in the manufacture of Cape wine ; 
but we may take encouragement from what the Cape Government 
have done in seeking to obtain a better cultivation of the grape and 
its manufacture into wine, at the Government farm of Constantis, 
The growth and manufacture of wine requires capital ; it is neces- 
sary for the wine to have time to mature ; and this is specially 
neoeiisary in the ease of brandy. I venture to think that brandy 
can be made at the Cape ua well as in the district of Cognac ; and 
that arrangements which are now in progress for the promotion of 
the wine industry in tlie Cape Colony will lead to the employment 
q! capital upon an estunsive scale for the growth of the vine and 
the mannfacturo of wine under careful and practical snpervisioa. 
It was a great pleasnie to me to visit the old town of Stellenboscb, j 
within the borders of which the Eugnenot families who emigrated J 
from Fraoce took up their first residence. This fine old town ia 
the centre of the wine-growing district, distant thirty-sis miles 
from Capo Town. The first emigrants to that part in 106D con- 
sisted of French Froteetanls — eome two hundred persona — men, 
women, and childrea There were the sons of Admiral Dnqueene, 
De Villiers, Dupret, Dnplessis, among them ; and their desce&daDta 
now form a large proportion of tlie indigenous white population of 
South Africa ; and to this day they retain the high charaoteFistica 
of their fathers. These emigrants brought with them the vines of 
France ; and among the farms you will find the names ktiawn in 
their native land — Lamotte, lihoue, Languedoo, and La Koohelle. 
In tltat warm climate I do not know bow thesa settlers wore able 
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etretch from Cape Town to the Portuguese frontier — if we except 
Amatongolan^, a country, however, which is under onr influence — 
a territory under a single Governnieut, enjoying the management 
of its own affairs under the Crown ; and, although it is not an 
opinion which is received with favour by those who desire to have 
responsible GoveKnmeat for Natal, I cannot but express the con- 
viction that the interests of that enterprising Colony would in the 
long run benefit, as I believe the Cape Colony also would benefit, 
by a junction of their forces, and by united polii.ical action. 
Certainly this would be in the direction of that union of South 
Africa which we may hope for in the future, and the influence of 
our compatriots would not suffer through the increased strength 
which co-operation and identity of action between the Cape and 
Natal would secure. 

Both these Colonies, as well as the Imperial interests, have run 
serious risks in the last few years from the efforts of foreign Powers 
on the western and south-CBstem coasts to obtain politicnl influ- 
ence and territory. If the Cape and Natal had been united, or, in 
other words, if there had been o. stTongcr Colonial influence, and 
one more in harmony with the sympathies of the Bepublics, a 
more definite position could have been taken up by the Colonial 
Governments in relation to the pretensions of Germany at Angra 
Feqnena. Our Government showed very little foresight as to the 
intentions of Germany to annex Damaraland and the coast-line 
from Cape Frio northwards. I introduced a deputation to Lord 
Derby in 1884, when his lordship was seriously warned of what 
might possibly happen in that district. His lordship, however, 
gave us to understand that Germany was not a colonising Power, 
and Uiat Groat Britain would consider it an unfriendly act if 
Germany should annex the territory referred to. Germany, never- 
theless, did annex the south-west coast of South Africa very 
shortly afterwards, and Lord Derby said no more. WJiile the Cape 
Colony was thus to no small extent impaired in its position in that 
quarter, Natal narrowly escaped feeling a similar influence on its 
border ; for the German Government would have secured St, Lucia 
Bay and the coast-line between Natal and the possessions of 
Portugal, had not the British Government telegraphed instructiona 
to despatch a gunboat from Cape Town with orders to hoist the 
British flag at St. Lucia Bay. It would be easy for me to give 
particulars of the pressure which had to be put upon the late 
Government to secure this result. 

I have spoken of Pondoland as practically under British in- 
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Inenoe. This country Btretcbes firom the nortb-easteni frontier 
of the Cape Colony to the Natal frontier, and witb a aea coast-line 
of about 120 milea. The entrance to St, Joba'B Hiver, tbe port of 
Pondoland, is beld by tbe Cape Colony, whoso G overnment ia re- 
presented by Customs officials and by a dotacbmcnt of tbe Cape 
Mounted Bifles. I was mucb impressed witb tbe magnificent 
scenery along tbo wbole coast of Poudoland, and particularly the 
entrance to tbe St. John's River. It reminded ine of Skye. Tbe 
territory abounda in minorale, tbe grazing is excellent, and the 
population have hitherto shown considerable self- restraint. From 
all that is known, and notwithstanding the disputes as to tbo 
succession to tbe highest position of authority amongst tbe Fondos, 
there is not, I have been told, bo muob disinclination to a close 
and intimate association witb tbe Colonies as might he espected. 
I have heard that the Pondo authorities favour a union with Natal, 
rather than witb the Cape \ but this point of interest would dis- 
appear under snob a luiion between tbe Gape and Natal as I have 
indicated. It was often remarked in South Africa, and, indeed, in 
England a short time ago, that tbe German Government bad in 
flew tbe annexation of Pondoland ; and when I was in Natal it 
vas stated tliat representatives of Berlin inHneuces, either official 
or non-official, were seeking to bring about close relationships 
between Germany and tlie Pondo chiefs. You can easily 
imagine what issues would be raised by the introduction of 
foreign authority in Pondoland, separating, as it would, the Cape 
&om Natal. 

I cannot but refer, both from a British and a Colonial point of 
view, to Amatongalond and to Swaziland. Id tbe case of the 
former, a territory stretching from the northern part of Zulnland 
to tbe Portuguese frontier at Delagoa Bay, it must be admitted 
that tbe^tulerest of our country should bo predominant, and that tbe 
exercise of authority there by a foreign power would only 
embarrass us in our relations with tbo Transvaal and with Swazi- 
land, and compromise to a serious extent the influence wo may 
juBtly claim to posseBB amongst these native races, and with tbe 
Matabele king, whose lauds border tbe Portuguese possessions and 
stretch towards the Zambesi. Tbe population of Swaziland have 
a special claim upon our Government and the people of this 
country. When President Burgers, eleven or twelve years ago, 
attacked Secocoeni, be sought the assistance of tbe Swazi tribes, 
and endeavoured to obtain from tbem tbe route through Swaziland 
to the sea-coast, aiming also at tbe possession of St. Lucia Bay 
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and the control of Amatongaland. The Transvaal burglistg were 
unauccesaful in their attack upon Secoooeni. Subsequently, aftw 
the annexation of the Transvaal, Lord Wolseley, with the help of 
the Swazis, (Tcstroyed Secocoeni's power, a task which was accom- 
pUabedwith the declared purpose of strengthening the position of 
the Transvaal population. At the time of the Zulu War the 
Sw&zie offered to us thoir assistance, which was declined, but their 
hostile attitude to a certain extent embarrassed Oetewayo ; and 
when the retrocession of the Transvaal took place, our Govern- 
ment stipulated that the independence of Swaziland should be , 
guaranteed. 

I admit that Swaziland, through our own action, is practically I 
shut in from communication with us, except through Amatonga- 
land. Nevertheless, is it possible for ua to renounce our interest 
in the Swazis, and thereby declare to them — in repetition of a 
policy we have too often pursued — that we have really no regard 
for our previous obligations? And, if ao, will there not be an 
increase of that doubt and misgiving which prevails in the native 
mind, and which already has extended itself to the capital of 
Lobengulo, the King of the Mataboles, and, indeed, with varying 
intensity throughout the coloured populations of South Africa ? 
There is nothing more marked in South Africa than the belief that 
no dependence is to bo placed upon British assurances, or the 
continuity or definiteness of our Imperial policy. Oar treatment 
of the Zulus must ever remain a disgrace to our statesmanship ; 
and the repeated efforts which I have made in concert with others 
for years past to secure for that brave people a fair measure of 
consideration, have resulted only in tliis^starvation amongst 
them, civil war, and the subjection of a large part of their very 
best territory now to foreign authority. There is in the cose of 
Swaziland a serious commercial question to be considered, but 
with a political significance attaching to it, namely, the discovery in 
that country of a large extent of auriferous land, and the fact that | 
the principal persons engaged in gold mining enterprise 
under concessions from the king, are from England and the ■ 
Colonies. I was told in Natal that the white population would not | 
submit to the annexation of the country by the foreign element 
which seeks possession, and it is for our Imperial and Colonial 
Governments to take care that no provocation arises whiofa oan 
po38ibly endanger peaceful relations with the Transvaal. 

I venture also to point out another danger, and that is tha I 
possibility of such an extension of foreign power to the west of 
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I the Transvaal aB may, in conjunction with asimilar influsncG from 
ihe East Coast, bar the routes for our commerce towards the 
north in the direction of the Zambesi: a result whioh it ia not 
in the interest of the Orange Free State nor of the TransTEial to 
encourage. 

Our position in South A&ica naturally depends upon tbo friend- 
ship of the population, and upon our providing suitable defences 
upon the sea-coast. On this subject of coast defences the noble 
Lord who occnpioa the chair has recently given us the results of 
his obaervationa in various parts of the Queen's wide dominions. It 
is of paramount importance to the Empire that our position should 
be strong at the Cape : for in any wb.t in which we may be engaged 
the Suez Canal need not be depended upon as a ronlo for war-ships, 
nor, indeed, for troops. The Cape will be the only reliable route if 
military action should at any time become necessary ui India ot 
the East ; and, as regards the Australian Colonics and our posses- 
sions in the East, it is by way of the Cape that our ironclads or 
war-ships will have to operate. Our Oovornmeiit has done well to 
push forward the fortifications at Bimou's Day, and the defences of 
Capo Town. I am not disposed to thiuli that it is wise, as has 
been proposed by some authorities, to give up Simon's Bay, for, in 
the event of war, Table Bay might be crowded with shipping seek- 
ing shelter, and there might be a difficulty in anchoring or 
manceuvrittg mon-ofwar there, or of employing it as our only naval 
base. The naval operations necessary would involve the employ- 
ment of large naval forces, and the dockyard of Bimou's Bay, under 
the protection of the forts, would prove of inestimable valne. 
There need be no fear of the conquest of South Africa by a foreign 
power — the people of that portion of the Continent are quite able 
(o defend themselves. I rejoice to think that in the growing good- 
will between the populations of the Republics and of the Cape and 
Natal there is a guarantee of increased strength, And here I may 
repeat a suggestion which I made some time ago to the authorities, 
that it wonid be greatly to the advantage of this country to estab- 
lish, at the Cape and in Natal, stations where our young troops 
could become acclimatised for, say, a couple of years on tb«ir way to 
India. There is sufficient land obtainable at a small cost for drill, 
and for a purpose which is little encouraged in our army, but 
which is all important in timo of war — that is, shooting and 
man<Guvring. Similarly, the time-expired troops returning home- 
wards could rest in these districts, and be transferred to England 
after becoming acolimatiBed in a colder cUmato than India. Their 
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transfer home oould ha arrauged at any time of tbe year, whlob 
would be more favourable to their healtli than the present arrange- 
ments by the Suez Canal route, I hold that it would be of great 
value to the young eoldiera to mix with the old soldiers who have 
seen foreigu service, and the Cape and Natal would themselves 
gain benefit, for possibly many of the time-expired eoldiets eoold 
settle down upon the frontier of the Cape, on lands devoted to the 
purpose, and prove a suitable frontier force in case of need. The 
presence of some thousands of seasoned men stationed in the Cape 
and Natal would eeoure a reserve for immediate employment in an 
emergency, whether in India, AostraUa, in Africa, or nearer 
home. 

This Imperial interest has for the Colonies a certain advantage, 
but the permanent interest of Great Britain among the populations 
of South Africa is to secure their goodwill and ready asaiataoce. It 
has been said that it is a droam to speak of the union of South 
A&ica, but I am not of that opinion. The union of South Africa 
is nearer, in my humblD judgment, than people imagine ; bat that 
desirable result will only be hindered if we entertain the feelings 
and carry out the policy which has characterised our dealings in 
the past towards the population of South Africa. There is no con- 
tinuity in British policy in South Africa ; in fact, one looks in vain 
for a policy at all In the chequered history of that country. It waa 
with aad thoughts of what might have been accomphshed by 
hriendly and timely action on the part of the Government of thie 
country that I lookedatMajuba onmy way to Natal. The records of 
those who had died spoke only to my mind of valuable lives thrown 
away tlu'ough incapacity and mismanagement ; and I may say I 
have both political parties in this country in view in making these 
observations. It may be asked. Is there any hope that the inhabi- 
tants of the Bepublics will ever be united In cordial and hearty 
association with the colonistB and tlie people of this country ? Yes, 
I am under the conviction that the tendencies of the time are 
favoarable to this happy result ; and that in the future — with 
England's protection upon the sea-coast, the populations of the 
Transvaal, the Free State, the Cape, and Natal will become moze 
and more closely attached to each other, enjoying the management 
of their own afTaiis, and forming together a prosperona and onitod, i 
South Africa, in practical harmony with the people of the BhtiBkifl 
Isles and our Colonial Empire. 
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Discussion. 

Mr. Edwabd Jones, M.E., the Vioe-Freeident of the Johannes ■ 
burg Chamber of Mines, explained the geological maps and dia- 
grams illuBtrative of the geological features of the coontr; in nhich 
the great gold-bearing reefs of Wltwalerarandt are found, and of 
the vorking of the mines there. He pointed out that the reefs 
were foond in the old red sandstone formation, and lying at different 
angles from 35 to 85 dega. from the horizon. The reefs ooiUd be 
traced from Heidelberg to Elerksdorp, in the Potchefstriim distriot, 
a distance of about one hundred and &fty miles. Amongst the maps 
was a large cross section showing the formation of the country from 
the north of the town of Johannesborg to the Klip Biver in the 
south — an extent of about twenty miles. At this point the out- 
crops of the enormoua coal-beds known to exist between the Klip 
and the Vaal rivers were shown. Another map, illustrating the 
past, the present, and the future proposed working of several of the 
most important companies at Witwatersrandt, was described, show- 
ing the main reef, with its rich leaders. Mr. Jones showed how 
what may be termed the primitive way of mining by open trenches 
was being superseded by more saientitic methods, with the under- 
ground system. He explained that up to the present the enormons 
output of one mine had been won and brought to the surface with- 
out the aid of mining machinery. Now that proper mining machi- 
nery was being erected, the cost of production would consequently 
be far loss than heretofore. But even with the crude methods of 
the past, statistics showed that companies bad been extracting as 
much as from 8 to 11 ozs. of gold to the ton, and dividends had 
been paid of from 5 to 16 per ceut. per month. The speaker 
asserted that the amount of anrifcrous reef available at Witwaters- 
randt was perfectly illimitable, and surpassed any auriferous for- 
mation previously known in the world's history ; and one of the 
most remarkable features of tliis great discovery was that all that 
was known had boon acquired iu a little more than twelve monthe, 
and that by the end of Slay next there would bo at least 1,000 heads 
of stomps at work at Witwatersrandt alone. 

Mr. F. J. Dormer (Cape Town) : It has occurred to mo that there 
was nothing more remarkable in Sir Donald Currie's address than 
Ilia singular modesty in refraining from almost any allusion what* 
«ver to the important part which he himself has played in South 
Africa, both in connection with the development of the material 
resources of that country and in regard to the more striking epi- 
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aie in this ooimtry, ami there have been ocoasions, not few or far 
between, on which we could not approve of everything that Sir 
Donald Currie hns done or has left andone in connection with some 
matters which have not entered into his lecture this evening ; bnt 
I think I may say that there is absolute unanimity in South Africa 
as to the valne of tho lively interest which he has taken in our ( 
affaire for the last fifteen or Bisteeu years. We recoguiae in Bir I 
Donald Currie at this present time a prophet whose predictions ha va I 
been happily fulfilled. I remember well when it wns nnnotinced f 
that ho was coming out to South Africa. I took down my copy of % 
the address which he delivered before this very Institute ten years \ 
before, and I think it was the reproduction in the public press of I 
some of the more Btrtking passages of that paper that has led W 
people in South Africa to await with considerable interest the ver-I 
diet which he would pronounce upon tho country and its futtir»l 
after the visit which he has just paid. I think we may take it that I 
the net result of Sir Donald Carrie's observations is that South I 
Africa is a country of very considerable resources. We ourselves I 
believe that the euccgbs of our gold, diamond, coppoi-, and otherT 
nining industries is already well assured, and I am sure it has beeal 
a great encouragemeut to many in this room that Sir DaDald,| 
Currie shoald have been able to apeak bo hopefully as he did of curl 
vitionlture, in which the hopes of so large a number of people io; 
South Africa are centred. I may say that tho whole c 
alive at the present time to the great importance of developing alP 
those induBtries for which its natural conditions render it in any 1 
way suited. We are fully awake to the fact that hitherto the deve- 
lopment of South Africa lias been more or less lopsided. We look 
with regret upon tho condition of things in some other Britisb. 
Colonies, more particularly in Victoria. It is true that about one- 
third of the population of that Colony is crowded into one huge 
town ; but at any rate there is to be found in Victoria a greater 
equipoise of the social forces tha.a in South Africa, where we go to- 
the other extreme, and I very much fear whether we shall ever 
eecnre such equipoise nulil we adojit the policy which has mada. 
Victoria and Canada as great as they are to-day. It is a oon^ 
faasion which I, as a member of tho Cobden Club, ought to I 
relnotont to make, and it is with regret that I have to make it L 
bnt I think considerable advances have in quite recent yearsl 
1 made la South Africa in the direction of frotecticaii-.^ 
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reaeon, perhaps, for the relatively backward state of the 
ooontry ia the abondaQce of cheap nnskilled black labour. 
Any species of toil which the coloared man is capable of per- 
forming very speedily loses its dignity for Enropeana, and I think 
Sir Donald Currie will bear mo oat when I say that if we had 
been corapetled to employ in onr mines white men, instead of black, 
the state of South Africn would to-day be very different from what 
it is. It seems, however, that time is going to work some wonderful 
revenges. A very sLngnlor movement is going on in South Africa 
at the present time, and it now appears as if the coantry which 
was lost to the British Crown by blunders which even now one can 
scarcely bear to speak of— blunders both in the council and in the 
field — is likely to be won back to the British people through the 
instrumentality of peaceful agenoies. The movement of which I 
speak ia this. The Door, who so resolutely opposed hitaaelf to 
British arms, cannot reaiat the impact of the pick, the shovel, the 
stcaru-engine, and the electric telegraph. The flood of prosperity 
which is now fertilising the Transvaal is only inspiring him with 
the determination to quit it. We have, however, two types of Boer. 
We have the phlegmatic Boer, who is taking advantage of the 
present opportunity to sell his lands and return to the Cape Colony, 
where farms are cheap now, and where the sons of the soil are able 
to assert their complete prodomiuanco in public affairs ; and we 
have the other type of Boer — he who packs his money in his waggon 
and starts oft as a pioneer to the confines of civilisation, there to 
pursue the vocation which he thinks Providence has allotted to 
him : so that wc shall shortly see this singular anomaly — a British 
Colony where the prevailing type of inhabitant is Dutch, while 
there will be a Boer Itepublic in which the Boer — or, at any 
rate, the kind of man who answers to the English conception of 
the Boer — will be conspicuous by hia absence, I hope, however, 
it will not be thought that because these changes will take place 
there will be any desire to substitute for the present re^itiu in the 
Transvaal anything like that which was upset in ISBl ; the memo- 
ries and the bitterness of that time are still too fresh in the general 
recollection for that. Sir Donald Currie has referred to a project 
of union between the Cape Colony and Natal. Well, it must be 
obvious to all who know anything about South Africa that any 
such union, if it could be aceomplished, would mean the solution of 
very many difficulties ; but I tliink it is impossible of accomplish- 
ment, and that it is not Ukely to come within ihe range of practical 
pohtioE, nnlesB the scope of the proposal be greatly enlarged. The 
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balance of power in the Cape ia in the b&Dda of those who ara 
called the Datch. It is not so in Natal : thero the prepondeianoe 
rests with the English colonists : and if there should be a fusion 
between the two Colonies, the baluuce of power as between the 
EDglieh and the Dutoh would be affected adversely to those who 
are now in the majority,' 90 that it can soarcely be ei^pected that 
onr Legislature and our people would consent to the adoption of the 
proposal in its present form. I have often thought, however — and 
never more than during the last few months — that it was quite 
feasible that we should havo a eomewhat more comprehensive 
amalgamation than that which Sir Donald Currie has been con- 
sidering. I really see no reason why Cape Colony, Natal, and the 
Orange Free State should not be unified, and if such an arrange- 
ment were proposed it would be acceptable, I do believe, both to 
the Parliament and to the people of the Cape Colony, because, by 
including the Orange Free State, an element would be introdnced 
which would neutralise the effects produced by the mere absorption 
of Natal. Under present circumstances, however, no such union 
could he effected, unless we are prepared all ronnd to make eacriffces. 
England would have to make some sacrifices, hut I think she 
might relinquiBh without a pang tliat veto whioh she holds over 
our legislation, but which she so rarely exercises — and specially 
shrinks from exercising It when it might with good effect be brought 
into operation ; and if she did give it up, I have no doubt it would 
conduce greatly to the comfort and peace of mind of the gentlemen 
who preside at the Colonial OfGcc. Then It might be necessary for 
you to surrender to ns the power of nominating our Governor, and 
permit us to call him President — or anything else we please. If 
England would consent to that, I see no reason why we should not 
enter into this arrangement for unification, which would be so 
much to the advantage of the great majority of the people of 
South Africa. If Cape Colony, Natal, and the Orange Free State 
were to be unified, I think we should see some prospect of the end 
of the chronic difficulty known as the South African question. 
South Africa would then be in the condition of a protected State, 
and the Crown of England, instead of exercising a sham suzerainty 
over a portion of the people— a suzerainty bom of humiliation and 
dofeat, and which has never been accepted by those upon whom it 
is supposed to rest— would esercise a real sovereignty over the 
hearts of a free and united people. 

Lieut. -General Pbackenbuby, C.B. t I had not the slightest 
idea when I came here to-night that I was to be asked to speak. 
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and therefore I have not prepared a oharminf and eloquent address 
snob as that vhiob we have heard ^om Sir Donald Carrie, nor a 
aerios of Bciontific and geological studies Itiie those which Mr. Jones 
lias presented to us. I have oaly one claim on your attention, and 
that is tbat I have an intense sympathy for a country in wliioh I 
have spent some of tbe happiest and most stirring days of my life 
— days tliat have been passed in the oamp and in the court — in 
very large camps, Zululand and the Transvaal ; in very small courts, 
but very pleasant ones. During the thirteen years within wbicb I 
have closely followed what has been going on in South Africa, I 
cannot recollect a time when there have been so few disturbing 
elements in tbat country as at the present time. Thirteen years ago, 
when I first went with Sir Garnet Wolaeley to Natal, there was to be 
found on the borders of Natal an armed and warlike population, 
whose attitude was most tlireatening, but that danger haa now been 
removed. Zululand, or a great portion of it, has been annexed to 
this country ; and I am happy to say tbat we have established such 
a protectorate over Amatongaland that our influence now extends 
to the Portuguese frontier, and there is not the slightest difGculty 
between ourselves and the Portuguese as to the exact definition of 
tbat frontier. Only within the last few months there were clouds 
on the political horizon of Pondoland, which looked as if they 
might burst and involve ns in another of those unpleasant Uttle 
wars of which we have had so many in South Africa ; but happily 
these clouds have been dispersed, owing to the statesmanlilce action 
of the Cape Government and the loyal attitude in regard to them 
of the people of Natal — that little Colony which I still bold very 
close to my heart Sir Donald Currie has spoken, and .spoken 
well, of the immense importance of union — at all events, of hearts 
— between ourselves and the South African Republics. I cannot 
myself see what real cause of discord or of dilfercnco there can be 
between as. Who are the inhabitants of these Republics ? In 
the beginning they were Dutchmen. Well, I take it tbat if you 
eearcb through the whole of European history you will have to 
confess tbat the two peoples who have done the most to uphold the 
great cause of national liberty are the English and the Dutch. I 
look on tlie President of the Orange Free State, and I see in him 
a statesman and a gentleman. I look on the President of the 
Transvaal, and 1 see in him a rugged old patriot. What is there 
in any Englishman or EngUah Oovermnent tbat should make them 
find in snch men and m such nations as these anything with which 
to quarrel. There is nothing to quarrel with, and I cannot bat 
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believe, iuid I Bee it iQore plainly every clay, that the bond between 
as is going to be a bond of real, gennine friendship, and one which 
I believe will uUimaloly merge into a still closer tie. There have 
beea difficulties about frontier qtieationa in Basntoland, and every 
one of them has been settled in the moat amicable way between 
i and the authorities of the Orange Free State. There 
sen irontier ijuestiona in Bechu an aland, but they, too, 
have been satiefactorily set at rest as between ourBelves and the 
Transvaal. Turning to Swaziland and the country to which Sir 
Donald ICurrio Las alluded, the Swazis are particular friends ol 
I was chief of the staff to Sic Garnet Woleeley in the 
Sekuknni campaign, and I had the pleasure of charging side by side 
with the Swazis up Seltukuni's fighting koppie. Like many another 
Englishman, I did my best to be first at the top, but we were 
beaten by the Swazia, and no soldier who ever had such an experi- 
ence can do augbt but love the men who beat him in such au 
attempt. Therefore, I am glad that we have another proof of the 
good feeling between ourselves and the Transvaal authorities in tbd 
fact that every difficulty in regard to Swaziland, as it has arisen, 
has been settled in the most friendly manner. One word more in 
connection with Natal. I confess that I feel a certain imeaeiness 
when I tbink of the future of Natal. Unless the great projected 
union takes place between Cape Colony, Natal, and the two 
Republics, I do not quite see where the prosperous future of Natal i 
Ues. At present Natal lives by her Customs duties. Sbe derives 
her revenue chiefly from the duties on imported goods paseing 
through on their way to the other Colonics, and if ever the Delagoa 
Bay railway ie constructed it must act as a most serious competitor 
for this traffic ; while the Cape railway, which is to run up into the j 
Orange Free State, will also be another formidable agent in tlie A 
diversion from Natal of goods upon which she relies as a means of J 
filling her coffers by reason of the duty paid upon them. The only 1 
thing that would lessen my alarm for the future of Natal would be ] 
the knowledge that its agriculture was well developed ; but, as a 1 
fact, it is not so. Nothing could be more painful than to see, as I | 
did in 187C, the deserted sugar fields and abandoned coffee planta- ' 
tions along the coast-hue of Natal. The agriculture of Natal has! 
not flourished as it should have done, and there cannot be any real ' 
and lasthig prosperity for a country standing by itself unless agrical- 
tnre ie made the basis of its progress. Let me add, in conclusion, 
one or two observations as to defence. I am not reveahug i 
secret when I say that, being a member of the Colonial Defe 
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fJommitiee, and having; had before me the difTerent flohemes from 
ttie Tarions loool committees on Defence of the Colonies, ono of the 
best of them all way that sent in by Natal : indeed, bo good was it 
that it has been actually sent to some of the other Colonies as a 
model. And, not only has Natal come to the front intellectually, 
It she has also shown a eplcndid example in the manner in which 
le has coma forward with money contributions towards her 
defences. It is satisfactory to know that there is not the slightest 
iDtetitioti of giving up the fortification of either Simon's Bay or 
Table Bay. Both places must be fortified and connected by rail- 
way ; and it is a matter of Imperial interest that the arrangcmentB 
for securing this should be completed when there shall come 
that great struggle towards which all eyes are bent with so much 
anxiety^pray God that it be not very near 1 — tlio Cape will be to 
OS the most important point in out Empire. But, before that dread 
:, let us see to it that we do all in our power, in addition 
l^io what has been already accomplished, to make it safe against 
hatever enemy may assail us by sea or by land ; and let as also 
^'trust that in the hour of need the people of South Africa, 
lited in heart and in spirit, will arise as one man to resist any 
'ign foe. 

Obobob Bades-Powbll, K.C.M.G,, MP. : I have special 
.sure in taking part in this discussion, because when matters of 
iblio interest are canvassed differences must inevitably arise, and 
have already heard from the two previous speakers remarks in 
'hich I think we may detect variations from the opinions put 
irward by Sir Donald Currie. Mr. Dormer has pointed out that 
there still exists— 1 would fain hope only in his mind — that old- 
time distinction between Dutch and Knglieh in South Africa. I 
.peak with some knowledge of the various parts of that country, 
Had I repeat that 1 think the distinction an old-time ono, for at the 
sent day it is very dithcult to draw a hard-and-fast line between 
two nationalities there. That distinction is fast dying away, not 
only in political, bnt also in social and business matters, and I am 
very glad of it. The last speaker also introduced a new element 
when ho alluded to the native races, and it seems to nie that the 
difficulty we have to face in South Africa is the greatly prepon- 
derating numbers of tliese natives. To-night we have heard Houth 
Africa compared with Victoria, but anyone who has been in both 
places will know at once that Victoria, by being a purely European 
id English Colony, differs in tola from Coloniee in SouOi Africa, 
Fbero &e major portion of the population ore, and vill long 
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reraain, natives. When Sir Donald Cnrrie began bis admirable 

paper I folt, in comparison with his ever-youthful energy, quite an 
old fitager. especially when ho alluded to Iilb journey from Kim- 
berley acroBB the Transvaal and Free State into Natal, for he 
proved to me that in South African travelling I am an old stager. 
I went such journeys in 1886. but since then the whole conditions 
of life in South Africa, and all its prospects, have changed, radically 
and completely. When I was there, the Transvaal was said to bo 
bankrupt; Natal was in a languishing condition, and people were 
very anxious as to the future of Cape Colony, Now, everything 
has changed. In my day, the Cape Colony was described as the 
ladies' Colony, because something like four-fifths of the exports 
ware articles devoted to the adornment of ladies. Diamonds and 
ostrich feathers were the chief esports, and kept the Colony going ; 
but now, gold and man's love of gold have stepped in. and I doubt 
whether the ladies have the same influence on the commerce of the 
Cape which they exercised in the old days of 1885. We have heard 
from Sir Donald Currie an account of the proBperity that is coming 
to South Africa, and no one wishes that prosperity to be of iv 
brighter and firmer natiire than myself. I should hke to allude to 
many points in Sir Donald Currie's admirable address, but will 
confine myself to remarking that I think it is forgotten that Boath 
Africa owes its present prosperous condition very largely to ths 
ease with which Ihe Colonies there have borrowed capital in the 
Mother Country. It may astonish many persons to know that the 
British taxpayer has spent something like £17,000,000 sterling in 
those little wars and political troubles in South Africa, but I believe 
that to be capital sunk like seed in the earth, and that it will bring 
forth an ample harvest of good fruit, litit, in addition to that 
capital which the British taxpayer has willingly spent, and which I 
believe he is quite inclined to spend agaiu, there has been invested 
in the Government loans of South Africa £20,000,000; and I be- 
lieve the day is fast approaching when, owing to these finds of gold, 
the English financial public will again come to the help of South 
Africa, and enable her to complete her railway system. Another 
point rather ignored this evening is the important point of immi- 
gration. I hope that gold^which in all other countries has proved 
so powerful a magnet of humanity — may attract to South Africa 
tens of thousands of the population of these islands who are gifted 
with skill, or energy, or muscle, and who are so sorely needed for 
many purposes in South Africa. Sir Donald Currie has spoken, m 
a fond Scotchman would, of the beautiful scenery of South Africa \ 
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being very much like that of Skyc. I liave lieajrd ladies describe it 
aa liuaveuly, wliioh has somo relation, I auppoee, to Hkye, and it is, 
indeed, most attractive ia its beauty, and would make any emi- 
grant glad that he hod come to such a land of promise. Wo have 
heard a great deal about South Africa to-night, and I hope that 
those who have never before, perhaps, taken much interest in that 
ooantry will now tiy to help it forward, for it is one of our moat 
important groups of dependencies. I must add that I camiot agree 
witli >jir Donald Currie and with some of the other speakers who 
have so warmly advocated the close union of the South African 
Slates. 1 believe when countries are young that they should have 
a sense of independence, and that there should be among them 
even an independent rivalry — fciendly rivalry, of course ; but I 
believe that if the Free State. Natal, Pondoland, liasutoland, and 
the Cape Colouy were amalgamated, and brought under one hard- 
and-fast Government, we should in a measure destroy that impetus 
to progress and prosperity that comes of untrammelled action. I 
should hke to see Natal, Gape Colony, and the other States in South 
ica each working its own' way, bat subject to this guiding 
iviso — that when there are matters of common interest, common 
Mtion should be taken, and that. I think, will be the practical out- 
come of the deliberations of the Conference which has just taken 
place at Capo Town. Lord Brassey, you have spoken of the hnk 
between the Cape aud England constituted by the various lines of 
steamers which connect the tffo together. We also know they ore 
:4onnecled by links of capital and of credit and of commerce with 
Mother Country ; but one of the most valuable links, though 
one that is too often forgotten, that binds the Colonies to England 
and England to the Colonies, is that personal link which is found 
in such men as Sir Donald Carrie, who throw their energies and 
tiieir money and their Uves into the noble work of cementing in 
lAoduring unity the varioaa parts of our mighty Empire. 

Dr. 0- B, Clark. M.I*. : I only loft Scotland this morning, and 
I am suSermg &um a very severe cold, 1 do not feel capable of 
Mying very much on the interesting and able paper which Sir 
J>onald Carrie has prepared for us, aud to which I have listened 
with very great pleasure. I would Uke to say this, however, that 
the good feeling towards the Boers which ia now growing in this 
country is being shored by the Dutch in the Transvaal so &r aa 
li Englishmea are oonoenied, and I was more than gratified to see 

I^^H^the statement in Mr. Krager's address when be was a candidate for 
^^^■n-election aa President, that, next to looking after the interests of 
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Mb own State, be would do all he could to promote titose of Great 
Britain. I tbiDk Sir Donald Currie lias mia understood the uniiet; 
of the Transvaal to get to the outer world I'lVi Delagoa Buy, instead 
of through the British Culonies. The real reason ia that Presidents 
Burgers and Kruger consider that unfair imposts are placed npon 
goods passing through those Colouios, amountiog practically &om 
10 to 15 per cent, "d val-jrcm. duty, and so they naturally desire to 
avail themselves of the offer ot the Portuguese, who are willing for 
ninety-nine years to allow everything to enter the Transvaal at a 
3 per cent, nd valorem duty, which, of coarse, is a most important 
consideration for the Transvnal. If, however, the outcome of the 
Conference now sitting is to reduce the duty on imports from the 
Cape and Natal down to the Portuguese figure, the traffic now going 
through the two Colonies on its way to the Transvaal may remain 
unchanged. It simply amounts to thi^, that at one end we oan 
have all our needs supplied at a rate of duty of 3 per cent., while 
at the other eud the charge levied varies from 10 to 15 per cent, for 
the same articles, and, as wise men, we naturally prefer the lower 
rate. Now, one word as to Natal. I take quite a different view 
from the gallant General who has spoken regarding the condition 
of Natal. I think it has a splendid future before it. Tliero is gold 
in Natal. Delagoa Bay is a fine port, though I think Durban ia 
being made finer, and altogether Natal is making very good progress. 
As to the question of transit to the great centre of the goldfields 
described by Sir Donald Currie, I think that Natal can still beat 
Delagoa Bay, for the route, either through the Free State or direct 
by Coldstream, will bo very little longer to the Witwatersrandt gold- 
fields. It is merely a matter .of fifty or sixty miles between 
Johannesburg and Delagoa Bay and Johannesburg and Durban, 
and as the Natal route was built by loans at 4 per cent., while tha 
Delagoa Bay line was erected by bonds at 7 per cent., the difference 
of fifty miles is nothing. Besides, Natal already has possession 
of the field, and I believe will hold it. I repeat that I think 
Natal has as bright a future before it as any portion of Soatli 
Africa, and that the development of the one will mean the develop- 
ment of the other. I would add that Sir Donald Currie is quite 
mistaken as to the contract to which he has referred. It is 
not intended to allow the taking off or putting on of duties, but 
tjiat, instead of having a Custom duty, a fixed rate should be 
charged for goods entering by the Delagoa Bay route, and the same 
rate will be charged for goods fi'om every country. 
Mr. Walter Pbacb : I must take exception to Sir George Baden* 
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Powell's remarki as to tlie. oxpaniitam of seventeoa milboa poands 
in Soatli Africa on the little wars to wliioU he referred. TIiIb 
conntcy did not spend anything in Santli Africa on those wars, 
exeept at her ovra pleasure, aad she got full value for every penny 
she laid out. There was very little we hal to sell, and what little 
we did part with we sold, of course, just in the same way as the 
merchants sud steamship owners of Greit Britain do — for the best 
prices we could get. 

Sir Geoboe B*des-Powell : That is exactly what I said. I stated 
tat we spent our money willingly in South Africa. 
' Mr. Peace: I say that it was spent in this conntry — nine- 
teen shillings out of every pound were spent in England. How- 
ever, I should not have risen at this late hour, but that I wished 
to disabuse the minds of any here who may have been impressed 
^irith the description given of the agricnltural condition of 
Hatal by General Biackeabury. He said that agriculture there 
I very much depressed. Granted; but then there is scarcely 
I part of the world of which the same cannot be said. It applies 
iren to this country, and I admit that it is tnio also of Natal ; but 
" it mo give you the words of the President of the Pietermaritzburg 
p-iciilturEit Society, which he uttered tlu'eo years ago to a gather- 
g of farmers there. He said : " Come what will, say what we will, 
f do not think that in the whole wide world furmers have had an 
r or better time of it than we have had in Natal." Now, 
aing, as those observations do, from one who is himself a farmer, 
[ think that they will bo accepted by General Brackenbary as con- 
filasive. I am happy to say that whatever efforts may be made to 
wivert tbe trade of the gold-Gelds from Natal, either to the Cape 
r to Delagoa Bay, Natal can afford to look ou and smile. Nothing 
3 deprive her of her geographical position, of her harbours, and 
it her railways ; and so, whether the proposed anion — upon which 
General Brackenbnry looks as salvation for Natal—cornea about or 
U)t> I do not think that Natal need distress herself in the least as 
her future. It is quite impossible, on account of the lateness of 
Bihe liour, to say all that I wonld hke in answer to the remarks 
which have been made to-night by other speakers, and there is not 
[fVen time to thank Sir Donald Currie on behalf of Natal to the 
stent he deserves for his very interesting paper. Much of it was 
Vnot new to me, but there must be many present for whom it had 
Pgreat interest. I will not detain you further by addressing to you 
those observations whioli I had hoped to make at an earher stage 
of the meeting, aod will conclude by sgain thanking Sir Donald 
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Carrie on behalf of many who are interested in South Africa 
hia very able paper. 

The Chaikman (the Right Hou. Lord Braaaey, K.C.B.) : The re. 
titement of a number of those who were present at the oommeiice- 
ment of oar proaeedings assures me that it la the evident sense of 
the meetiog that the discussion Bhouid close. I will venture to 
offer a few words by way of summing up the interesting debate 
which has arisen on the able paper to which we liavo 
listened. It is not long since South Africa was a melancholy 
topic for English statoamea and English writers. Sir Donald 
Gurrie has to-night painted a picture of that country which 
must be most gratifying to all concerned. Ue gave ua statistius 
fihowing the remarkable and rapid growth of almost every branch 
of trade. A few days ago it was stated in the leading joarnal 
that British trade in Africa at tlie present time amounts to somC' 
thing like 28 millions sterling annually, and that the population of 
the territories which are under British influence has now reached a 
Bum total of 30 millions. At theCapeof Qood Hope railway 'eater- 
prise has exhibited marvellous activity. Already the iron road in thd 
Gape Colonies extends for more than 1 .600 miles. It is being pushed 
forward. We are advancing into the centre of Africa not only from 
the Gape, but from Zanzibar. We arc making great progress ia 
the development of our trade on the eastern aide of the A-frican 
Continent. It is most gratifying to observe not only this growth 
of British trade and railway enterprise, but the increasingly friendly 
relations with tribes and nationalities with which, only a few yeara 
ago, we were in conflict. It was gratifying to listea to those 
generous sentiments which fell &om General Brackenbury. Sir 
Donald Gurrie has referred to that commercial union which ha» 
already been established between the Orange Free State and Natal. 
I earnestly hope that the Trausvaal may soon be included in the same 
arrangement.and that commercial union may soon lead toapohtical 
federation, suitable to the circumstances of the several members 
of the union. And now, ladies and gentlemen, let us for a moment 
ask ourselves by what instrumentality these gratifying results have 
brought about. I think WO must all agree that the progress 
achieved has been more and more satisfactory in proportion as we 
have left these Colonies — at least, in relation to their internal 
affairs — to the management of those who are on the spot, andwh*' 
are so much better acquainted with their wants and aspiratioua^ 
than the best-Informed oHicials of a central department in London. 
I had the pleasure during my recent visit to the Cape to see some' 
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tiling of Sir Gordon Sprigg. I rocognigo the ability, tlie tact, the 
knowledge that have enabled him to do bo much towards effecting 
a reconciliation* with our fellow-Bubjecta at the Gape. I c&nnot 
believe that such happy results sa have rewarded his exertions 
could have been obtained by anyone, however desirona he may 
have been to bring them abont, who had no local knowledge and 
experience. I earneetly hope that the policy upon which we have 
entered, of allowing the Colonies at the Cape to control their own 
internal affairs, with httle interfcreDce from the centre of the 
Empire, will continue. I have said that I hold that our policy 
should be one of non-intervention in regard to the internal govern- 
ment of these Cape Colonies, but I do not hold the same view as 
regards their ooast defence. I think we must generously aaknow- ' 
ledge our Imperial responsibilities iu regard to the defence of theas | 
coahng stations. I understand that the Government is prepared 
to go forward as rapidly as is practicable with the completion of 
the defences of our coaling stations at the Cape. I congratulate 
the country, and I thank the Government for the resolve whioh 
they have expressed. There is, however, one point which still de- 
mands consideration. For the effective defence of Table Bay, it is 
necessary, as I understand from the military authorities, that we 
should be secure at Simon's Bay, as well as at Table Bay. We 
have to hold the two positions ; and if we want to do this with the 
least expenditure of military force, it is essential that there should 
be railway communication between Wynburg — where onr troops 
are stationed — and Simon's Bay. A railway already exists between 
the cantonment of Wynburg and Table Bay ; and what is now 
needed to secure our position is the constniotion of a short line, 
costing some £60,000, or less, to connect that cantonment with 
Simon's Bay. I earnestly hope Uiat the Imperial Government will 
not hesitate to incur this very necessary expense. In urging this point, 
I fnlly sympathise with the desire of the GoTernment to avoid all 
unnecessary outlay. If we are too lavish in military expenditure, 
wo deprive peace of half her blessings. The disbursement upon 
forti6cations is made once and for all; and as we are about to 
make our coaling stations secure against all tlie worSd, it must be 
evident that the cheapest and surest way of doing it is not to stint 
expenditure upon necessary fortifications. Sir Donald Currie will 
now offer & few words of explanation with regard to some of the 
points raised by the different Bpeakers, but before sitting down I 
shall have your hearty coDcurrenoe if I assure him that yoa 
are grateful for his paper and the ioformatioa wliicb he baa 
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conveyed to na, aud for wbicb wo and the country at large tbaiik 
him. 

Sir Donald Cdbhie, KC.M.G., M.P,, in reply, aftid : I am very 
grateful for the kiud way in which yon have received my address, 
and I have to thank those gentlemen who havo taken part in the 
debate wliich has followed for the manner in which they have car- 
ried on the diacuBsion. With regard to Dr. Clark's atatement that 
the cDDCetisioa of the Transvaal railway to the Dutoh Syndicate 
does not give thorn the power to levy dutiea or to take off datiee, I 
may say that I have not declared they have this power : it iG the 
Volksraad which imposes taxation or remits it. What I have said 
is that the ]Jolagoa Bay route assures to goods by that ronte free- 
dom from taxation In the Transvaal I go furtlier, and repeat that 
under the mileage rate and other clauses of the concession, power 
is given to the concessionaires to grant, if they think proper, pre- 
ferential treatment to goods vi/i Delagoa Bay — that is, to one ronta 
as compared with another route ; consequently, under that conces- 
sion granted by the Transvaal, a shipper of goods by way of Oape 
Colony or Natal may be placed at a disadvantage with the shipper 
by way of Delagoa Bay. Now, 1 am either right or wrong; but I 
may say that on the first point President Kriiger agrees with me, 
and that as to the second, I havo not yet received any contradiction 
from him to the last letter which I wrote to His Honour on the 
anbjeot. I speak with no ill-feeliDg against the Transvaal — very 
far from it. I have always had the most friendly regard for ita 
interests — my words are favourable to its interests in this matter, 
both politically and financially ; but I speak also with reference to 
the interests of the South African trade generally. I again retnm 
my hearty thanks to you, my Lord Brassey, for presiding, and to 
you, ladies and gentlemen, who have bean pleased to listen to me. 
I shall rejoice if, in the least degree, I have been able to say or do 
something for the advancement of the interests of the popnlation 
of South Africa, 

Mr. Alfbed Giles, M.P. : Before we separate 1 will ask you to 
give a cordial vote of thanks to our noble Chairman who has pre- 
sided to-night, when wo have been brought together to listen to n 
most interesting discourse from Sir Donald Currie — a discoarae 
which I think I may say has been at once historical, political, com- 
meroial, financial, and prophetic ; and I have no doubt that it will 
be the means of inducing many people to go to that golden laud 
of South Africa. I have never had the opportunity of reachiil^ 
there myself, though I have been connected with the Colony 
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thirty years ; and I perfectly well remember, at the beginning of 
that period, one little steamer of 600 tons, and carrying about £400 
worth of freight, and sailing once a month from England to South 
Africa, was sufficient to supply the needs of the mail service. Now 
there are two or three lines of large steamers starting on the 
voyage every week, so greatly have the commercial transactions 
between the two countries expanded. I do not know anyone better 
qualified than Lord Brassey to preside over such a meeting as this, 
because he has made it his especial business to visit all our 
Colonies, and, what is more, his lordship has gone round the world 
as his own captain. His remarks upon the paper to which we have 
listened cannot but be endorsed by everyone who knows anything 
of our Colonies, and those remarks expressed beifore by our Chair- 
man have at last been acknowledged by the Government, who have 
decided that the defence of South Africa must be the first thing to 
be secured. I am, therefore, sure that your most hearty thanks 
will be given to Lord Brassey for coming among us this evening. 

Lord Brassey, having acknowledged the compliment, the pro- 
ceedings terminated. 




SEVENTH OEDINAUY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the Seseion was h^i^ 
on Tnetday, May 8, 1888, at tie Whitehall Eooma, Hotel Mi-'trQ- 
pole. 

His Grace the Dnko of BucKisoDiM and Chasdos, G. C.S.I,, 
the chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read an3 
CDnfirmcd, and the Secbetaby announced that S6 New Fellowa lied 
been elected, viz., 10 Resident and 26 Non-Eesident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Commartthr G. li. BHhell, 11.N., U.P. ; Javiet Croft, E»q., John G,. 
Foxton, Eaq., Edward B. Bardinff.fEsq., £. M. Jones, Esq., Capl, 
M. F. Ominanney, Jl.E., C.M.G.; George T. Bait, Esq., Jame» Smith, 
Esq., Alierl Spiccr, Esq., John WatU, Esq. 

Non-Eesident Fellows : — 

R. BHMheivt, Esq. (Transvaal}, John E. Brown, Eaq. (Cape Colony), 
Leonard G. Brotene, Eiq. (Sov Ik Australia), Chartcs Day, Etq., J.P, 
{South Australia), Henry Fell, Esq., U.L.C. {Natal), Qeorgr M. FowUr^ 
Esq. {Ceylon), Sbv. Frincipal Q. M. Grant {Queen'i Univeraity, Canada)^ 
Bobert Gray, Esq. {Queensland), David Green, Esq. {Natal), Qtorg» 
Biliary, Esq. {Nalat), Edward Jone», Esq.. J.P. {QuecTuland). Benry J".' 
Laiigdoti, Esq. (Victoria), Edward P. [Livcrmore, Esq. (Queen»land), 
Alexander Morrison, Esq. {Orange Free State), Son. David Murraf^, 
M.L.C. (South Australia), E. W. Murray, Jun., Esq. (Cape Colony), St. 
Btv. 8. T. Nevill, D.D. (Lord Bishop of Dvnedin). Dr. Percy BwtdaU 
(Asist.-Colomal Surgeon, Gamlia),Bon. J. Beverley Bobinson {Canada), 
Waller Searle, Esq. {Cape Colony), Oscar Sowershield, Esq. {Delagott 
Bay), Capl. John Straehan, F.B.G.8.A. (New Suulh Wales), Dr. G. A. 
Tvcher, J.P. {New South Wales), J. Syms Wileoj^, Esq. {Cape Colony)^ 
Newman Wilson, Esq. {Queensland), Dr. Charles G. O. Young (Britit\ 
Ouiana). 

DonationB of Books, Ac, to the Library were also anuonnoed. 

The Chaibhan then called upon Sir William Wilson Huhisk, 
K.C.B.I., C,I,E,, to read his paper on 

THE NEW IKDUSTEIAL ERA IN INDIA. 

During the present generation India has appeared in a new cha- 
racter in the markets of the world. The India of antiquity was i 
dealer in curiosities. The India of the East India Company waa t 
retail trader in luxuries. The India of the Queen is & wboleeah 
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prodaoer of staples, doing aa enormous export baainess in the foods 
vhicli feed and la the fibres which clothe distant nations. Nor is 
the change lesa complete in regard to what India now wishes to 
ba; from other countries than in regard to what she olfera for sale. 
Ancient India insisted on being paid for her curiosities and luxuries 
iu hard cash, silver or gold. Modern India has during more than 
lialf a century taken payment for her products chiefly in British 
goods. She is now entering the market aa a competitor with the 
British workman, alike with the farm labourer of Norfolk and witli 
the Lancashire mill-hand. It is probable that before long she 
will appear in equally keen competition with the British capi- 
talist. 

I venture to aek the attention of the Boyal Colonial Institute to the 
position which India is thus taking up. That position is not withont 
its perils. We have, on the one hand, thie great and powerful 
England, hard pressed by the necessity of finding work for its own 
population, and able to impose its economic theories and its impe- 
rial laws on the competing population of India. On the other hand, 
there is tbo vast Indian people, a people whom we can wrong if we 
please, bat whose vrrongs would assuredly bring shame and punish- 
ment to England ; a people no longer silent under injury or incapable 
of union, but trained by ourselves to criticise ooracts, and throbbing 
with the aspirations of that new national life which we ourselves 
have called into being. I believe that during the next few years 
there will come moments of great temptation to England to deal 
nnfairly with India. For the development of India as a manufao- 
tnring and food-exporting country will involve changes in English 
production, which, although bringing their compensations in the 
end, must for a time be attended by suffering and loss. We should 
not forget that in the last century, when Indian cottons competed 
with English fabrics in England, prohibitive restrictions were laid 
npon the import of Indian cottons into Great Britain. In the 
present century when English piece goods are being threatened bj 
the Indian mills, the ludian customs tariff has been more than once 
<lealt with in the interests not of Uie Indian revenue, bat of the 
English mann&tcturer. Some of our most injurious mistakes 
towards India have, indeed, been mistakes of ignorance rather than 
of iojastico. 1 believe that a fuller knowledge of tho facts will 
create a more steadfast resolve to do right ; that tlie national con- 
science will become more sensitive as the national intelligence 
becomes more clearly informed. And I |know of no body of Eng- 
lishmen capable of rendering truer help to England la the great 
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Bilk, diamonds, spioea, drugs, and saUpetra. Tlie Company's exports 
from England to the East slightly exceeded half a million sterling 
a year, of which valae mora than 80 par oant. were made up 
of bullion, A century later, whan the Company's Indian monopoly 
had been for many years aholialied, and the trade of that country 
was legally as open to the world as it now is, the exports from 
India were valued, in 1834, at Q^ milliona sterling. During the 
next twenty years the exports of Indian merchandise crept ap to 
an average of 20 milliona for tlie five years ending 1854. The 
following twenty years mark the introduction of railways into 
India, the development of steam shipping, riu the Cape, and the 
opening of the Suez Canal. In that period Indian exports of mer- 
chandise expanded to an average of 57 milUons for the five years 
ending 1874. During the next ten years the influences of the 
Indian railways, of steam navigation, and of the Sue:; Canal came 
into full work. Indian trade advanced by rapid strides, until, in 
1884, tha exports of merchandise had reached the enormous total 
of 88 millions stcrUng. The export of hiilky commodities, which 
had formerly been carried from India in smaller quantities, 
received an immense expansion, while an enormous trade in a new 
bulky staple had grown np. Wheat, which, before the development 
of Indian railways and the Suez Canal, held an insignificant place 
in the Itst of Indian exports, has become a great staple of Indian 
commerce. During the ten years ending 1881, its exports increased 
from about three-quarters of a million sterling to nearly nine 
millions. 

The foregoing summary indicates the joint effect of the three 
principal influences in tha modern carrying trade of India. I am 
speaking the language of verified statistics when I say that, taken 
together, they have introduced a new era into Indian commerce ; 
a new era not only in regard to the gross volume of the trade, hut 
also in regard to the bulkier sorts of Indian staples which can now 
be placed with a profit in the European market. Every improve' 
ment in marine engines, every new railway laid down in India, 
every centime by which the Suez Canal charges can be reduced, 
means a development of the bulkier Indian exports, and brings 
nearer the age of unrestricted competition between the agrionltnre 
of the tropics and of the temperate zone. 

Taking the ten years already referred to, from 1874. during which 
the Suez Canal began to really exert its inQuence, the ravolutioa 
in Indian shipping may thus bo indicated. A larger number 
of vessels thtn carried about one-lialf of the present tonnage. 
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ITha tonnage represented by the larger Dumber of Tessels at the 
beginning of the ten years was only 4i million tons, against 7 million 
tone at the end of the decade. The increase in the average size of 
the Teesels has been shared both by sailing and Bteam-sbips, Of 
sailing vessels entered and cleared at Indian porta in the foreign 
trade there were about two thousand fewer at tlio close of the decade, 
yet their groea tonnage was exactly the same as at the beginning, 

I or just under three million tons. ^' On the other hand, the number 

^^^B Df steam vessels (entered and cleared) had nearly doubled, &om 
^^^B 1,627 to 8,094, and their tonnage had more than doubled, from 
^^^V «ver If million to over 4 million tons. As regards the shipping 
^^^^ Trhicli does the foreign trade of India, the three salient facts are — 
(1) a considerable decrease in the number of the vessels ; (2) an 

i enormous increase in their size and carrying capacity; (3) a vast 
expansion in the amount of business done by steam vessels, while 
there is still enough business of another class to enable the sailing 
ships to bold their own. As regards the route taken by this in- 
«reased volume of trade, the number of vessels entered or cleared 
at Indian ports viii the Suez Oanal more than doubled between 
1874 and 1684, while the tonnage thus carried multiplied by more 
than threefold. In 1884, 65 per cant, of the total commerce of 
India passed through the Suez Canal, leaving only Sri per ueut to 
go by all other routes put togctlier. The increase in the volume of 
Indian trade has, therefore, been carried by steam vessels, and 
through the Suez Canal. 
That increase, however, conld not have taken place but for 
another influence whicli is every year assertiug itself more strongly. 
The Indian railways alone have rendered it possible for the new 
Indian staples to reach the sea. I do not undervalue the work done 
tiy the rivers. But most of the great navigable channels of India 
(except in the deltas) have developed, along the chief part of their 
courses, a population so dense as to leave a comparatively small 
surplus of food-stuffs nvnilnble for export. The capabilities of the 
rivers as goods-carriers had, moreover, received their expansion 
many years ago. Indeed, it seems doubtful whether the general 
rise in wages which has taken place iu India ha^ not told agaiost 
the alow river traffio in the new industrial era. The navigable 
rivers, however, tap only a small proportion of the Indian pro- 
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vinces. Throughout esormous tracts tliere was practically 
OQllet for the produce of the soil ; and a too fruitful seaEou modi 
grain a drug in the local market, unaaleable at a remunerative price. 
In Ench EeaBona Indian admiuistrntois were long familiar with the 
difficulty of collecting the revenue in isolated distriots, owing to the 
peasant being unable to obtain money for his produce. A too 
abundant harvest was almost as much feared as a failure of the 
crops. The cost of transit by road was. in the case of long dis- 
tances, prohibitive of export. If an jone wishes to understand the 
revolution which is being effected in such districts and provinces, I 
would ask him to read the evidence given before the Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian railways in 1664. It is easy to eshibit the 
expansion of the Indian railway system by statiaticB of mileage — 
to say, for eiomple, that during the last year (1886-7) for which 
the returns have been made up, over 1000 additional miles 
were opened, and over 18,000 miles were at work, while 
S,000 more miles were sanctioned and under consLructioo, 
But these figures give a faint indication of the economic changoa 
which are being produced, of the new prosperity which is being 
created for India, and of the new food -producing areas which are 
being opened up to the world. 

Whether the s(& carriage of Indian staples can bo further reduced 
is a question which lies beyond my knowledge. But that the 
ejaally importaot element of its laud carriage will be cheapened, 
is a certainty. The whole plan of Indian railway finance and 
ooQstruction has, during the past fifteen years, undergone radical 
change. Instead of the old guaranteed system of 6 per cent., 
the system of State lines and of" assisted" lines, with a temporary 
guarantee of not much over 3 per cent., haa been introduced, while the 
Native Princes have awakened to the duty of opening up their own 
territories. Instead of the Indian railways depending chiefly on 
wood, or on fuel brought from EnglanO, one great coal field after 
another has been discovered, and is bow being worked in India 
itself. In 1865 the quantity of Indian coal used on the Indian 
railways was more than double th/e quantity of the imported 
English coal. Indeed, it was almoi^t lequal to the whole amoout 
the Enghsh coal and the wood-fuejl put together. A new fu< 
supply seems also to be developing in Xndia. The experiments madi 
last year with petroleum on the Sa^Vckar line, showed the averaj 
cost of working per 100 miles at lLt6.36 with the local petroleui 
as against about Ba.BS with coal. The expansion of the Indii 

railway system, and the greater ec<i>3ionij in the conbtruction ai 
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the working of Indiiui railways, have still to produce Uieir complete 
results iu cheapening tlie carriage of Indian staples to Europe. 
Ko words could be bo signi£co.nt as the list of redactions in 
goods-rates, \rLicli the Director -General of Eailwa;a iu India gives 
iu his last report. If the other dcniGnts in the calculation remain 
equal, it is certain that within a few years the wheat and food- 
etuffa, and general field produce of India, will be laid down iu the 
£ugUsh market in largely increased riuantilics aud at a con- 
siderably lower cost. 

The growth of tliis gicat export trade in agricultural staples has 
not been an unmixed bleeaing to India. That country has benefited 
on the whole, but certain parts of it and certain classes of its 
population have suffered severely. When the railway opens up a 
new food-area, local prices ni^e and the husbandioaa grows rich. 
But the artisan and t!ie landless laboui'er have to pay more 
for their doily bread. About two-thirds of the people, being 
agrioulturiata. benefit by the change, while the struggle for 
hfe is made harder for the remaining third. For the landless 
labourers it is sometimes mode very hard iudecd ; aud the 
I&ndless labourers now amount to 12 per cenl. of the whole 
population. But wherever the railway comes, wages sooner or 
later rise. In many cases the rise in wages exceeds the increased 
cost of living ; in othera, and espeoially at a distance from tlte Hue. 
a period of suffering has to be endured before this economio 
adjuatment takes place. The new industrial era has also impaired 
ta ruined many of the old cities and ancient marts of India. Tho 
I Uughal capitala, Agra aud Delhi, lay more tbaa a thousand miles 
, from tho mouth of the Ganges. Even the capitals of the seaboard 
provinces were chosen for military purposes, with small regard 
to the commercial capabilities of their situation. One of tlie 
I earliest results of British role in India was the growth of new 
I znercautitc towns. The introduction of railways effected another 
1 great series of displacements in the centres of trade. One set of 
J cities after another has been left to stagnation and decay, But 
I liere, again, compensating iuOuences are asaerting themselves. The 
I more complete development of the railway system is giving new 
[ life to the ancient cities, which were for a time leli high and dry ; 
and while tho modern seats of trade are multiplying, many of the 
old ones are reviviog. Calcutta was for long the type of a com- 
mercial capital, created by river carriage ; Bombay is a mercantile 
metropolis developed by railway traH>, 
The cost of transit is, however, only one of the factors in 
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tbe Indo-European trade. The fiindameDtal question is, what oom- 
moditiea can India prodaoe more cheaply than other countries ? It 
ia apparent to even casual observers that in India nature does a 
great deal more for agriculture than in England. The sun works 
harder ; the rainfall holds a more certain and a more beneficial 
relation to the requirements of the crops. The soil, although richer 
throughout large areas, does not appear to be superior on the 
whole, but any general statement on this subject passes beyond the 
bounds of veriGed biowledgc. Broadly speaking, it maybe said 
that nature docs much more to help the husbandman in India 
than it does for the English farmer. The cost of production is less, 
the cost of living is leas, the rates of wages are naturally and nor- 
mally lower. An equal amount of human labour produces, with 
the aid of the sun and the rainfall, a larger value of saleable pro- 
duce. India starts, therefore, -with an advantage in any compe- 
tition in the agricultural staples, which may be rendered possible 
by the decreased cost of carriage. On the other hand, Indian labour 
ia more languid, and the Engtish agricuiturist has two powerful 
allies hitlierto but slightly known in India, science and capital. 
For the little capital which the Indian husbandman employa he 
pays a much higher rate. And while the sun does more work in 
India, it enervates the human worker. 

There are, however, two economic elements in the cost of pro- 
duction in favour of the Indian agricnltnrist, which perhaps more 
than compensaie him for bis less vigorous physique and for his want 
of science and capital. These are low rents and fixity of tenure. 
Generalisations are perilous and of little worth, but I think I am 
within the mark in saying that rents in England are still four or 
-five times higher than in India. Moreover, throughout the greater 
part of India the husbandman has a hereditary knowledge of his 
belds. He understands exactly what each plot ia capable of, and 
what are the best methods of working it. He is assured that the 
benefits of every improvement which ha makes will be reaped by 
himself or hia children. Putting aside all theories, and abstain- 
ing from any conclusion based upon general considerations, the net 
result is that the food staples aud seed crops of India are produced 
at a much lower cost than in England. 

The export of Indian staples was until lately handicapped not 
only by the coat of carriage, but by bad fiscal laws. Internal 
OuBtoma lines impeded internal trade, and the British Government 
levied export duties at tbe barbonrs. The internal Customs lines 
have now been abolished, and with one exception the export daties . 
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on staples have been given up. I shall iUaatmte the joint results 
of these fiscal reforms, and of the greater facilities of land and sea 
carriage, by the recent history of three great Indian staples, wheat, 
oil-seeds, and rice. 

Wheat has always been one of the principal crops in India, and 
occupies more Chan half the area devoted to food-grains throngboul. 
extensive provinces. The whole area nnder wheat in Groat 
Britain is less than half the area under wheat in the single provinco 
of the Punjab, The Indian out-turn per acre, although much less 
than the average in England, ia only slightly under the average in 
France, and can bo very largely increased wherever it pays the 
peasant to adopt a more intensive system of husbandry. Until 1879 
the Indian wheat trade laboured under an export duty, and the 
export in that year was only IJ million cwts. Since the abolitiou 
of the duty the export has increased to 21 million cwts. The 
agrioultural returns show not only Chat the wheat acreage has 
greatly increased, but that it is still capable of a much larger 
increase. In such questions the statistios for considerable periods 
must be compared, and it is mislea^ng to draw conclusions from 
yearly fluctuations. 

It seems probable that the railways now in progress will open up 
new areas of export, and that, □otwithatauding occasional fluctua- 
tions, the shipments of the new staple will increase. The cost of 
prodaction ia so much less in India that Che ultimate dimensions of 
the wheat trade are chiefly a question of possible reductions in the 
cost of carriage. 

Another of the bulky Indian staples has a similar history. Oil- 
Beeda were freed in 1875 from their former export duty. Up to 
that time Cheir average exportation had been about 4 miUion cwts. 
a year. In 1885 it had grown Co 16 millions. The Indian rice 
trade presents a different narrative. The export duty la still con- 
tinued on rice, and Che trade, although exhibiting large sudden 
expansions, has not been able Co maintain them. In 1873, the year 
when wheat, released from its export duty, started on its free course 
in the world's market, the export of rice was ^0 million cwts.: in 
1866 it had only increased to 22 millions. It is unsafe to aflirm tliat 
the comparatively stationary character of the rice trade, as con- 
trasted with the marvellous expansion of the wheat trade, is dtie to 
the retention of the export duty. For the new railways play a much 
more important part in opening up the internal wheat provinces, 
than they do in the rice-producing seaboards. Moreover, in the 
vheat trade India competes with the gold-ueing conntriea of tba 
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exacted in India. By degrees, however, large uombera were 
absorbed into sgrionlture, and many old weaving Itamlets now 
survive as commanea of husbandmen, A local trade in stout country 
cottons which will stand the daily washing in the village tank still 
lingers in many districts, but yields a poor snbsisteuce to the 
weaver. Thirty years ago the ruin of Indian cotton manufaoturea 
seemed final and complete. 

We now perceive that it was only a transition stage. The Land- 
loom of India hail, indeed, been crushed by Lancashire steam 
power. But India began to realise that the same agency which 
had destroyed the old industry might be used to revive it in a new 
form. A mill for the manufacture of cotton yarn and cloth was 
set up in Bombay in 185-1. By 188i there were over 100 oottoaand 
jute mills at work in India, with 22,000 looms, 2,000,000 spindles, 
and giving employment to over 110,000 people. To those who 
have gone carefully into the question, it is apparent that even the 
rapid progress thus indicated is merely the commencement of 
B. great industrial development, whose eventual dimensions it is 
impossible to foresee. 

In testUe mauufaotures, as in the production of food-staples, 
India atarts with certain advantages on her side. The raw material 
and the market for the manufactured goods lie at the ludian mill- 
owner's door, thus saving a double freight to Englaud and back. 
Labour is cheap, abundant, docile, and not liable to strike. The 
enterprise yielded a profit even under the necessity of starting it 
by adult bauds. The economical division of processes between men, 
women, and children has now been worked out, and the natural 
capability of the Indian races for the operations of textile industry 
is coming effectively into play. I am told, indeed, that an adult 
English hand can seldom acquire tbe requisite delicacy of touch, 
unless the fingers have been early trained to the loom ; while in 
India grown-up men and women easily learn the work. On tbe 
other hand, tbe Indian mill-owner has to overcame several coimter- 
vailing difficulties. Tbe cost of erection, including spindles and 
fitting up, was said in 1877 to be about three times as much as in 
Kngland. Tbe dlfi'erence has since been reduced, and will bd 
reduced still further as tbe supply of skilled native engineers and 
contractors increases. Tbe interest on capital in India is also 
higher, although in this respect, too, the difference is decreasing. 
The cost of fuel was also much greater in India, but is being dimi- 
nished as railways open up tbe Indian coal fields. Anotlier im- 
portant consideration, difficult to estimate in all its bearings, is^tlie 
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^^^^U beiag spun into the finer kinds of yam. CoDBeqnodtly the Indian 
^^^FtoiUs can tnm out only the lower " connts " of }'arn8, and the 
I^HooarBer qualities of piece goods, leaving English imports of the 
lAi lliglior classes untouched hy their competition. India asks for no 
protection for her growing manufactures , If her financial neces- 
sities should compel her to have again recourse to import Cuatoma, 
the competing qualities of the coarser English piece goods will be 
itdmitted free. 

This rei'olution in tlie Indian system of manufacture was com- 
pelled by English competition in Lancashire, and was initiated by 
British capital in India. It is beingdevelopedby native enterprise. 
Some of the most prosperous of the Indian cotton mills are now 
owned by native capitalists. In the earlier stages the outlay 
was very great, and some of the older mills find difficulty in 
competing with their new and more cheaply constructed rivals. 
Tbe significance of this fact may be realised from the circumstance 
tltat within Bombay Island the coat of working varies in the 
different mills from 17 to 29 per cent, of tbe value of the raw 
eoiton used. Another significant fact is that the mill enterprise is 
no longer concentrated round Calcutta and Bombay, but is taking 
root in various local centres of industry ; nor is it confined to cotton, 
but has been successfully applied to jnto and wool. There is 
evidence to show Uiat we are only at the beginning of a new era of 
^^^1 Indian textile manufactures, an era of the association of capital 
^^^K snd labour with steam power on a great scale. Already Indian 
^^B'Oottons are competing with Manchester goods, not only in India 
■ itself, but in the Straits, in China, and the markets of Eastern 



In forming our ideas about U»e future of Ibis industry, we must 
remember that the advantages on the side of the Indian millowner 
arc permanent, while the disadvantages nnder which he has 
bibourcd are diminishing. Apart from the cheapening of coal and 
the growth of the native engineering profession, the decrease in the 
two inilial elements of the cost of construction and the interest 
on capital has a marked effect. For example, when a mill cost 
three times more to erect in India than in England, and when the 
interest expected was 10 per cent, for an experimental enterprise 
in India as against 6 per ceat. in an established industry in England, 
the yearly charge for capital on a mill costing £100,000 in England 
would have been £5,000, and £30,000 a year for a similar mill costing 
£300,000 in India. Tbe Indian mill w&s thus weighted at starting 
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vith a oliarge for capital sis timea greater tUan ilia Eaglisli mill. 
If it can now be erected at about double tbe English cost, tho- 
charge, at 7 per cent., wbich ia the rate of interest now expected 
in India, would be reduced £14,000, or less than one-half. Apart, 
therefore, from decreased cost of working, tbe new Indian mills 
start (or will before long start) with loss than one-half the charge 
for capital which the onterpriae in its earher stages had to bear, 
England will always be in advance of India aa regards new 
machinery and economy in mechanical appliances. Enghah labour 
will for long be more ef&cient, although the growth of a hereditary 
olasa of millworkera in India will gradually lessen the difference. 
On the other hand, labour and the raw material are fuiidamentally 
cheaper in India than in Eugland; while the interest on capital, 
the expected rate of profits, the cost of supervision, and the price 
of fuel, are normally decreasing charges in favour of tbe Indiaa 
mills. 

During the first thirty years of the Queen's rule in India, thftfei 
country baa firmly established herself aa a competing producer with ' 
the English farmer and with the English cotton manufacturer. 
There are indications that within the next thirty years she will 
also enter into competition with the English ironmaster. Iron 
smelting baa for ages been a hamlet industry in India, very 
much as cotton weaving was a domestic manufacture. la both 
cases, the Indian article waa good in quality ; but in both, the 
Indian method of production by individual fnmilJes was unable to 
stand against English co-operation of labour, capital, coal, and 
ateam power. The raw materials for u-on-smelting abound i» 
India, but they have to contend against the difQuulty of distance. 
The modern proeessos of metallurgy have, moreover, been developed 
for European coala with a small percentage of ash ; tlie percentage 
of ash in the Indian coals is six to ten times greater. The same 
difficulty presented itself, however, in the early application of 
Indian coal to locomotives and river steamera ; and it has been 
OTercOme. Coal mining on any large scale really dates in India 
from the opening of the Kast India Railway, say thirty years ago. 
At the commencement of that period almoat the whole coal nse^i 
for steam purposes in Bengal had to be imported from England.! 
But one by one the difBoultiea in the application of Indian coal 
have been got over, and nineteen -twentieths of the coal used in 
Bengal, with its great railway system and steam industries, are 
now raised in the country. India has inexhaustible 
and an unlimited supply of flux and iron ore. Th 
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Lcf iron -smelting in luilia is parity tha geograpliic&l problem of 
K^istance, and partly the chemical or meoh&nical problem of apply- 
King coal with* 14 to 20 per ceDt. of aeli to the procesBes of 
Bice tall iirgy. IroB-smelting in India on a large Bcale la now well 
radvanced in the experimental stage, and its commercial success 
'las been more than once asserted. Practically it may be said to 
B reached the point which the cotton-mills bad reached thirty 
■years ago. 

I have confined my remarks to only three industries, in two of 
which India has already established herself as a competitor in the 

rorld's market with England, while in the third she appears likely 

I'liefore long to do so. For the time allowed compels me to choose 

[■ between making a few matters qnite clear, or attemptiug a wider but 

I less practical survey. I ought, however, to leave no donbt as to 

I my own conviction that Indian wheat and Indian jute-bags and 

I tottoD goods are only the foreranners of othen commodities in 

I -which India is destined to compete keenly with the English pro- 

(Aocer. Nor should I shrink from repeating the generalisation that 

e world seems now to be eutering on a new eta of competition — 

B competition between the productive powers of the tropics nnd 

' of the temperate zone. Down to the present age, India has been 

practically disqualihed in the oompetition of the bulkier agrical- 

tural staples (common to England and India), by distance and tlie 

cost of carriage. She has been practically disqaalified in the 

BompetitioQ of mannfactares, by her want of steam power, and by 

Bie absence of the association of labour and capital on a large 

During the last thirty years these disquahficatioua have 

wen to some extent removed; during the next thirty years thay 

II be removed in a still larger measure. 

India is now wailing for an English statesman with breadth of 
md to grasp the sitaation, and with firmness of parpose to give 
Sect to his views. India lias hnd conquering viceroys andcoc- 
Dlidating viceroys, she now waits for a commercial vioerof . A 
prbole scries of economic questions of the first magoitade are im- 
pending — questions which only an English statesman of the first 
IBS will have the courage and antbority to effectively deal with. 
' Take, as a single <fXam]ile, the great railway system. Government 
has got the monopoly of tlie carrying trade in India. Is It to use 
that monopoly as a source of revenne by means of high rates, 
which act ultimately as a t&\ on production and a tax on trade ? 
Or is it to content itself with the octoat interest on its outlay, and 
Kthne give an enormous impplso to Indian agricnltnie, commerce, 
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and manafactnrea by low cbarges of carriage 9 The rednotion 
railway rates in India means a cheaper loaf for England, 
does not necessarily mean, as some of oiir native friends suppose, 
a liarder straggle for life in India. For there is plenty of land in 
India if the people could only be brought to it, and plenty of food 
in India if it could only be brought cheaply to the people. The 
railways are in fact opening up new grain-producing areas, in 
which the population is sparse, and the power of producing surplus 
food almost inexhaustible. 

Neither does the competition of India in manufactured goods 
mean the impoverishment of England. For the most striking 
feature of Indian trade ia that with the growth of her own manu- 
factures she seems to have an ever growing fund for the purchase 
of goods from England. In 1873, at the beginning of the period 
under review, India could afford to buy only SI millions sterling 
of imported merchandisa Bhe now takes 61 millions. With the 
export of India's food staples, and the increase of India's manu- 
faot;ircs, changes in production must take place in England. But 
India's present gain is not England's ultimate loss. It will, in the 

1, be a gain to England in common with the whole world. 

Discusaios. 

Bb- George Birdwood, K.C.I.E., C.S.I. : I feel it incumbent to 
e deprecate the high terms of eulogy in which Sir "William 
Hunter has spoken ot what I have at different times written on the 
history of the past trade with ludia. I have been very gratified by 
what he has said of me, for to be praised by him ia praise indeed [ 
But I must explain that my forthcoming work, to which he has so 
Itindly roforred, treats of the ancient commerce of India only in so 
far as it throws light on the sources of tlie origin of Indian art. 
Before the discoveries of Botta and Layard at Nimrud iCalah), 
Ehorsabad (Dar Sargina), and Koyunjik (Nineveh), wo could traco 
back the line of the development of Greek art Eastward to a cer- 
tain point, and then there was a void ; and we could trace back 
the line of the development of ancient Hindu art Westward to a 
certain point, and again there was a void. But now. after the 
exhibition that had been opened to us by the exhumation of the 
palaces of Assur-nazir-pal [Nimmd), and Sargon (Khorsabad), and 

macherib (Koyunjik), of the arts of Slesopotamia in the eighth 
nnd ninth centuries b.c, we see at a glance that this country 
tlie ommiu centre of origin of the arts of both Greece and ~ 
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Iimd it was through the seaborue comm«irco of tho PhiraicmiiB, and 
the overlaad oommerce of tho Hiltites between Nineveh aud Ionia, 
that the arta of Assyria were carried Westward, at the critical 
moment of the nasoence of the Hellenic natiouaUty ; and through 
tho commerce of the Babylonians that they were carried Eastward 
into all the conntries of the Indian Ocean. Not only the arts, but 
the whole civilisation and culture of the Old World were, and have 
ever since remained, profoundly affected by commerce of the I'Jast 
and West with Mesopotamia during tho period of ilie Sarjjonids of 
Nineveh, and the immediately subsei^uent period of the supremacy 
of Babylon under Nebuchadueszar III. (b.c. COS-502). Almost 
contemporaneously with Nebuchadnezzar, the enlightened commer- 
cial policy pursued In Egypt by Psammetichiis I. succeeded at last in 
uniting in one general organisation the commerce previously carried 
^^^^ on independently in the Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Ocean. It 
^^^L-waa thus that the Indian drugs, which still hold the chief place in 
^^^H the pharmacopceias of Europe, first found their way from tho East 
^^^r into the Webt ; aud that the Egyptian doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls and tho Ciiatdieivn system of astronomy were intro- 
duced into India. More than this. The Israelites taken into 
captivity by Shalmaneecr IV., aud Sargon, and Esarhaddon, 
became scattered over alt Media and Persia, while the Jews who 
were transported by Nebuchadnezzar into Babylonia, there 
gradually obtained the mastery of the international commerce 
developed by the liabylonians, through nearly two thousand yjars^ 
between Mesopotamia and Central and Boulhent Asia on the one 
side, and Anterior Asia and Greece, and Italy and Northern Africa 
on the other ; and in this way the religious and moral teachings of 
the Jews were carried over tho whole of tlie Old World known to 
antiquity. The old ethnic religious ideas of the I'ngan nations 
1^^^ then participating in the trade with Mesopotamia in turn reacted 
^^^LoD Judaism, and thns, while Hinduism in India became inter- 
^^^H p&tioualised as Buddhism, Judaism became intornationallBed, 
^^^f wherever il was propagated through Hellenic agencies, as Chris- 
II tianity, and. wherever it was not influenced by Hellenism, as 

Mahomedanism. We worship (iud, as the one only deity, and 
under His Hebrew name of Jehovah, entirely through the wide 
I vogue and authority given to the religion of the Jewei in the eighth 
ft*nd seventh centuries b.c, through the cosmopolitan cummerco of 
EUesopotamia. Wiih regard to the economical and [Kihtical SRpects 
r Indian oommerco, which Sir AVUliam Hunter has so admirably 
fcteated in his paper, I have only to say that, while it has been a 
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great inteUeotaal pleasure to me to listen to him on these depart- 
ments of his subject, I have no title whatever to address myself to 
them, I cannot, however, help feeling strongly in this connection 
how iu this world, in nil things, good is strangely, fatally mised 
with evil, I use the terms of the old Babylonian theology, and am 
possibly misled by tliem ; for, after all, good and evil may be mere 
phenomena of the physical law of antagonism, as recently ex- 
pounded by the illustrious Sir William Grove, operating in the 
moral world. But I certainly fear the effects on India, of that 
country becoming an active participator in the commerce of modem 
Europe. The whole organisation of society iu India — I mean 
India of the Hindoos — is co-operative, and not competitive, as in 
The Hindoos are an Aryan people, like ourselves, but 
located in a tropical climate, in which it is impossible for them to 
develop thoir manhood to its fullest physical capabilities, or to 
maintain Ihemselvea at all except under a system of eiolusive 
privilege such as that secured to them by the Code of Manu. I am 
satisfied that if once the caste system of the Code of Manu, by 
which the race of Brahmanioal Hindoos has been formed, and 
which ia the true palladium of India of the Hindoos — I am most 
apprehensive that when it has once been brought into familiar con- 
tact with our competitive civilisation, particularly as represented 
by our ruthlessly aggressive free trade commerce, the moat power- 
ful agency through which the universal solvent of Darwinism, the 
law of the survival of the strongest (not " fittest ") is operating on 
the poUtical developments of our age — I fear it must give way in 
the unequal struggle, and bring down with it the whole fabric of 
Hindoo society. Apart from the co-operative caste system, ex- 
pressly devised for the protection of tie weaker against the stronger, 
the race of Brahmanical Hindoos cannot eitist — not iu uDproteoted 
competition with the English or other Enropean races. We have 
already had ample experience of the solvent action of free com- 
merce oil the social institutions of the people of India. It was the 
ancient trade with Mesopotamia and Egypt that gradually under- 
mined the caste syatem of India, and substituted Buddhism in place 
of Brahmanism. Buddhism was only triumphant in India so long 
as the trade between the East and West by way of the Persian Gulf 
and tbrongh Egypt prospered, namely, from about 500 n.c. to a..d, 
600, When thia trade was broken up by the rise of tlie Mahoraedan 
power in the seventh century a.d., Buddhism, which was inter- 
nationalised, commerciahsed Hinduism, at once died out of India, 
and Hinduism everywhere re-established itself. The remarkable 
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iti-commercial spirit of the Code of Manu, as it was finally reviaecl 
during the dcoHiie of Buddliism, clearly betrays tlie dread of tlio 
Brabmanical priesthood of the disintegrating action of the foreign 
trade of the time on Hindu aooiety. The Brahnians are in the 
same fear of the evil consequences of the modern European trade 
with India. Some yeara ago I published in Tht Times some popular 
native ballads from Western India, giving the moat pathetic 
expression to Brafamanical anxieties on that point. I confess, 
considering the debt India is under to the genius of the Brahmans, 
tliat I deeply sympathise with tliem, and to the fullest extent share 
iu their anxieties. As an Englishman, I accept free trade — the 
most tremendous weapon of Imperial dominion with which an 
ethnically powerful pooplo could arm itself; but, wore I n Brah- 
man — one of the race that had made the India of the Hindoos, the 
India of a continuous history in literature and art of throe thousand 
years — if I could not resist it I should be driven to cry out in 
despair, "Finis Indiie." The industrial development of India 
may also react unfortunately on ourselves in this country. It will 
be as if a new planet, with a civilisation and resources all identical 
with our own, were suddenly welded on to this world : and what 
with India competing with us on the East, and the New World of 
rica, which is another new planet, on the West, I do not Imow 

tat is to become of the poor Old World of Europe ! However, 
mpetition is the very condition to which we owe our inter- 
national predominance, and we have done well enough under it in 
the past Jo look forward with some confidence to the future. And 
perhaps it is wiser uot to despair of even the unprotected Hindoos, 
'hey, too, have a prescription of over three thousand years on 

lich to take their stand: and the Garden of Eden lies ever 

Fore the human race, not behind. 

Mr. S. A. Frus Seczepaxowsei (Member of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment) : I must ask for the indulgence of the meeting in the few 
remarks I am about to make on the paper we have heard to-night, 
as I am neither a native of England nor a native of India — so yon 
may well ask what interest have I in the subject under discussion. 
In the first place, connected as I am with the Austrian Empire — 
which is a competitor with India in many of the industries of which 
wo have heard to-night— and having for many years pa»t been 
occupied with Indian subjects, I naturally lake this opportunity of 
acquiring fresh information or of confirming what I already know 
about that great coantry of the East. I believe one of the most 
important points in the lecture was the demonstration of the 
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exti-aortUuary effect of tlie rates of carriage o( freight io revolatioQ- 
ising tiie trade of the world ; aud in bringing Uiia qnestion into 
prominence, the lecturer has doua really good service to tho whole 
of the ecoDomical discuBaions that are iiow taking place io thl? 
eountry. One is too apt, even in economical matters, to accept 
mythological ideas, auch, for instance, as revolutiona in commerCB 
being effected by changes in the value of currencies, by legislation, 
and so on ; but the hard facts evolved by commercial developmeni 
are of much greater moment than any of these far-fetched notions, 
and of these facts none is of more importance than the rcsnlta pro- 
duced by the rates of carriage. Practically, as regards agricultural 
produce, the only competitors with India are the United Htatea and 
the whole East of Europe, and, as compared with the latter, India 
is far ahead of them as regards cheap communication, and also id 
many other matters, which goes to prove the advantages of a stabla 
and equitable Government. But America has spontaneously 
developed a system of communications much in advance of those 
in India. In that country the average freight rates are beginning 
to approximate to a farthing per ton per mile, whilst the last rail- 
way report for tho Indian railways shows that the average cost gf 
transit amounts to almost a penny per ton per mile. That ral» 
does not, of course, apply to such staples as wheat. On the East 
Indian Railway the charges would not be higher than a halfpenny 
per ton per miie; but between a penny, or even a halfpenny, and a 
farthing, tliere is scope for a very considerable progress in the 
direction of reductions on freights. The lowering of rates which 
has occurred, and will occur, in India, is simply the commeucooieut 
of the many benefits which the railways will confer upon tha 
country, for, as will be seen from the map, the railway system 
there is but in its infancy. Only through routes or main arteries 
have as yet been laid down, and so a groat deal has yet to be done 
by the construction of branch hnes. But what is moat remark> 
able in connection with Indian railways ia, tliat with the 
exception, perhaps, of Germany, the rates are lower than i» 
any other European country. They are less than those of 
England and France, and much below those in An stria-Hungary ; 
aud it is only in America, and to a certain extent in Bussia, where 
a cheaper tariff prevails. Another very important point was tlie 
expression by the lecturer of tho hope, based upon a very c 
siderable amount of statistical research, that after all the interests 
of different countries are not antagonistic. That is a very imj 
tant conclusion at which to arrive, aud one which has encouraged 
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me to take part in the discusBioii in which otherwise, as a native of 
u oompeting country, I should have preferred to remain simply a 
listener. The fact is that almost all the caueos which have brought 
about the preseat agricultural and economical crisis are the work 
of England itself, anil not of the uuconscious operations of com- 
merce. England has created an enormous fleet of ocean-going 
steamers, which transports bulky commodities at an extraordinarily 
cheap rate, so that it is not the competition of foreign countries 
which has been the prime cause of oxistiog depression of agricul- 
ture in England. The present condition of matters has been 
mainly brought about by the competition of one section of English- 
men with other sections of Englishmen, of the owners of ships and 
eteamers with the owners and farmers of land i and the ability of 
India to compete with ludJa in the same way is only the result of 
ihe English rule there. Remember that you yourselves have 
ereated this competition ; it ia you who have made the ludiaa 
Empire what it is, and have provided an administration so good 
Ihat the credit of the country is perhaps better than that of any 
State iu Europe, not excluding even rich France. This competition, 
therefore, is your work, and, if you have by your own energy 
oreated the situation, you will, no doubt, be able to fiud some mi'ans 
of getting out of some of iho disadvantages connected with a work 
which was on the whole beneficial to all the parties. I have resided 
ID England bo many years that I consider myself by this time to be 
almost an Englishman, and entitled on that account to offer a few 
da of criticism. England ia the country of all countries in the 
■world which produces in the most economical and scientific way ; 
Init I believe there is a science of consumption as well as u science 
'Of production, and whilst I am willing to grant that in the science 
«f production the Englishman beats all the world, yet in tlie 
Science of consumption he lags very far behind. Although the 
most skilled producers, the English ore at the same time the most 
iteful consumers. I beUeve that ia England consumption too 
flften resolves itself into the expenditure of the greatest amount of 
money for a minimum of use and comfort, and if you will only 
devote the same amount of attention to the science of consumption 
as you Lave done to the science of production, you will be on the 
road to reconcile the apparently contlicliug interests of which W» 
heard to-night 

The Uight Hon. Lord Bbassey, K.C.B.: I ahall not presume to 
touch upon the wide range of subjects preaeult.-d iu the splendid 
paper to which we have listened this evening. But there was one 
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fltibjeot to wliich Sir William Hunter referred about wliioh, on my 
recent visit to India, I happened to make aotne inqniriea on th»- 
apot, and it may be interesting if I convoy to you in the briefest 
and most general manner the results vhich were placed before me. 
It is impossible to visit the port of Bombay and not to be impressed 
with the remarkable feature presented by the maaa of faotory 
ohinmeys crowded together in that great Eftstern city. I was led 
from the interest excited by the spectaclo to make some inquiries, 
and I had the advantage of consulting the very able secretary to 
the local Chamber of Commerce, ^hUe I had the further advantage 
of pernsing, under his gaidanoe, a Blue Book recently pnbUshed by 
the Bombay Government, which contains the report of the Oom- 
miasion appointed to investigate the condition of the workers 
employed in the Bombay cotton factories. I am not able to give 
you the statistics there set forth, and I dare say that at this late 
hour you arc very glad that such is the cisd ; bnt the broad faot 
arrived at, after a close comparison of the cost of mannfacluring 
cotton yarn and cotton cloth in Bombay with the cost of produoing 
these articles in Lancashire, was that a most remarkable identit; 
of cost existed. With regard to fuel, the Indian manufacturer ia 
at an obvious disadvantage, though in respect of the supply of raw 
cotton he is much better off. In the cost of labour, yon find a moet 
remarkable identity, notwithstanding the fact that in India more 
than twice the number of hands are employed in the different pro- 
cesses, and tliat the hours of labour are much longer than with us. 
The English worker, of course, receives a much higher w^e, bat 
he is also capable of much more vigorous exertion than the natives 
of India, and his superiority is specially remarkable in the case of 
yonng persons. And now let us look at the question in another 
way. Let us look at the power of India to compete with us, so far 
as it may be measured by the movements of trade. We find that, 
QOtnith standing this remarkable growth of activity in the Bombay 
cotton factories, the amount of imported cotton goods into India 
from England has been fully sustained. Then let ns turn our 
attention to the Indian export trade. India has a certain export 
trade, but it is limited, practically, to yarns, and to a very small 
qnanlily of ooarso goods sent to Japan and China, and if there has 
been any anxiety in our own country with regard to our position in 
relation to foreign markets, I can assure yon that the same anxiety 
has been felt in Bombay. Another test of the power to compete ia 
to be found in the rate of profit upon capital invested in cotton miUa, 
The average profit on the principal sunk in tiie cotton mills of India 
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is so am&ll that English manufactiirera will have no reason to enter- 
tain an; sGntimeut of jealousy, or regard these native undertakings 
as serious rivals. I should hke to emphasisG tiie fact that there 
should be no jealousy on thia question. As Englishmen, we ought 
to be glad to know that another £eld of employment has been opened 
out to native labour in India, and if it should prove that the estab- 
lishment of these factories in Bombay has the effect of checking the 
importation of cotton goods of tlte coarser qualities from England, 
I think we may be very sure of this, that anything whiob tends to 
increase the prosperity of India wilt be a distinct beneht to 
England. We have had evidence given us in the paper that with the 
increased prosperity of India generally there has been a propor- 
tionate increase iu the imports from England, and it cannot bo 
for one moment doubted that prosperity in India must mean 
loyalty to England and loyalty to British institutiona I am sorry 
that I cannot give yon any statistics on this subject, but perhaps I 
can offer them to the Institute in the form of a note, which might 
be published in the Proceedings." 

Mr. D. MoRttis (Assistant -Director, Royal Gardens, Kew] : My 
studies are chiefiy concerned with botanical subjects, and the able 
paper read to-night may seem at first sight so purely statistical that 
it hardly falls within the scope of my knowledge and experience. 
If yon will bear with me for a few minutes, I would desire to point 
out that we have snounarised for us to-night a most eEfcotive and 
complete exposition as regards the production and distribution of 
Indian staples. To those not directly interested in Indian indus- 
tries it is pardonable to consider how tar the production in India, 
on a large scale, of certain articles of commerce will aOeot either 
ouiselves or our Colonies. It is remarkable that although a great 
part of the Indian Empire lies within the tropics, the Indian 
staples now so largely produced are not cseenliaity tropical pro- 
ductions. Sir William Hunter has adopted as types and dealt 
effectually with the production and distribution of three Ltdion 
staples : these are wheat, oil seeds, and rice. The production of 
wheat on a large scale will affect to some extent the growth of 
wheat in some of the Australian Colonies, but in other re:^pocts it 
can only be looked upon as adding one more stnple to the self- 
contained resources of the Empire. Oil seeds are produced in such 
quantities, and at such a low initial cost, in India that it is im- 
pOBsible to compete with it. In fact, India in tbis respect Ma a 

* 8eo Appendix, page 293. 
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place which is not aeriously sought by any of our Colomea ; bencd 
in tbU branch of her iadustries she occupies a legitimate and » 
practically unoccupied field specially and suitably her own. Indian 
rice goes to feed our native population in Ceylon, the West Coast 
of Afi-icn, and tlie West Indies ; and in this way India renders 
valuable service to onr tropical Colonies, She provides our 
labourers witli food at such rates as enable them to follow their 
varied occupations and raise the produce for which the tropical 
lands occupied by them are specially suited. What I wish par- 
ticulftrlj to point out is that the Indian stapl s thus developed are 
antagonistic to few, if any, of Iho staples of this country or its 
Colonies. We can therefore all tlie m e cordially and sincerely 
help forward the development of industrial subjects in India. Suob 
a development adds to the stabihty and welfare of the Empire, and 
brings prosperity to millions of our fellow- subjects dependent upon 
us both for the means and the opportunity to become self-support- 
ing. The influence of the Government is apparent, everywhere in 
the development of Indian iuduatrieg. It is, perhaps, pardonable 
in one not directly connected with India to ventoca^^Jfiopinion 
that it is greatly owing to the initiation and the directsupMhiiH 
the Government of India that this new industrial era has been so 
splendidly developed. The estension of railways in India ia 
fostered by Government auspices, and tlms Indian products are 
distributed over the civilised world. As a special instftnce of the 
snccess of direct Government control in India, I would cite the 
Indian Forest Department, which is a model attempted to he copied 
in all tropical countries. This department is one of the most 
efhcient and complete organisations known in modern times ; while 
its action in preserving land from being impoverished by injurious 
and wasteful systems of cultivation, and in protecting and plant- 
ing valuable timber trees, must ultimately tend to proBerve India 
in a permanent condition of fertility. Again, the .great tea and 
cinchona industries of India, although now largely maintained by 
private enterprise, owe their establishment to the direct action of 
Government. With regard to cinchona, it is due entirely to the 
Government of India that this useful, and I might add, this iudia- 
pensable tropical plant has been preserved from estinction. It wafr^ 
brought from South America at great cost ; it was established on 
the bills of India — and not alone the hiils India, but those of 
Ceylon and numerous tropical Colonies; and at the present time 
we owe to the enlightened and enterprising policy of the Govern- 
ment of India Ihe inestimable blessing of a cheap and abundant 
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supply of ciaohona alkaloida and quinine witbin teach of All 
claesea, both in India sod elsewhere. As the Government ia prac- 
tically the landlord, it is only natirsl to find all agricaltaral 
interests in India are fostered by special departmenta. The reports 
of these departmenta. carefally elaborated and prepared, compare 
favourably with those of any country, I have no wish to under- 
rate the rosnlls achieved by private enterprise in India; bnt from 
a careful stndy of Colonial as compared with Indian subjects, I 
feel that in any acQount given of a new induslrial era in India it ia 
important to bear in mind bow largo a share of the improvement 
in Indian industries ia due to the action of the Government. 
Many of onr Colonies might usefully copy this pohoy. It is a 
policy which has attained complete success in a large number of 
departments of productive industry, and hence it is that the 
natives of India — so poor in themselves, and so little able to help 
themselves — are enabled, with the powerful aid of the Btatu, to 
fihow such wonderful results oa we have heard diseusscd to-night, 
and to make their influence felt throughout the markets of tbs 
civilised world. 

Major J. A. Fbbgcsson (Rifle Brigade) : The soldier who 
eerves in India, even for a lifetime, has no right to set up as an 
authority, and my service there was short. I cannot lay claim to 
mnoli knowledge, but I did bring away with me from that country 
a deep interest in, and a warm aEfection for, its inhabitants. Sir 
William Hunter has given a sketch of the gradual shortening of 
the trade routes between Great Britain and her Indian Empire. 
May I invite you to take a glimpse into the future ? I am still one of 
those who firmly believe that the day is not far distant when we 
shall see a railway carried through from the Levant to the Persian 
Gulf, starting from Alexandretta or Iskauderoon, and going on by 
Aleppo down the Tigris to Bagdad ; and I hope that long before 
that railway is completed the British Government — carrying out the 
policy of Lord Beaconstield— will have recognised the enormous 
importance of Cyprus, and will have spent the trilling sum of 
£200.000 in making Famagusta a harbour fit for all the navies of 
the world. But I go further than that, and venture to predict that 
ere long the overland route to India will be complete. II our 
engineers are throwing a railway across the Firth of Forth, why 
shoold they not bridge the Bosphorus, across which Byron swam ? 
I have a friend who has lately made two or three wonderfnl journeys 
through Persia — Colonel Mark Bell, of the Royal Engineers — whera 
no British officer has ever been seen before, and he has returned 
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with tho fii'Di conviction tliat a great strategical line ought to be. 
conBtracted from the Punjab to the Levant, I bopo it is not 
unsoldierlike to aay that I trust that Ruaaia and Great Britain 
will soon find that the world is large enough for both, and that the 
two oouutriea will enter into friendly rivalry, and construct, not one 
line from Europe to Asia, but two, and that Great Britain will taks 
the lead in laying down a line, aay, from opposite Constantinople 
to the Punjab. It might first go on from Bagdad eastwards to 
Teheran, and on through Belooclustaii by Eheiat to Jaoobabad and 
the Indus ; but eventually a line might even be made through Asia 
Minor. I am aware of the physical difficulties, but tliey are nob 
greater than have been overcome in the gbaats of Bombay, in the 
monntains of Coylon, or in the Blue Mountains of Australia. Nor 
do I heheve that the political difficulties are greater than Englisb 
Btatesmanship can surmount. Of course, to-night the debate haa 
been entirely about trade and commerce, but I cannot help thinking 
of what tho effect on India would be of arailway to Western Europe. 
"We know how the dominion of caste is already tottering to ita fall, 
but when a great passenger traffic grows up between the Indian 
Empire and Great Britain, caste will disappear for ever, and the 
enlighteument and religion of the West will drive out the ignorance 
and superstition of the East. Inheritors of religious light and 
liberty, I hope and trust that, while conceding to our Indian fellow- 
snbjects rehgioas lihi:riij, we shall not shrink from giving them at 
the same time religious light. 

SirFREDEEioK TouNo, K.C.M.G. : The Royal Colonial Institute 
has always tried as much as possible to elicit the trnth on every 
subject that comes before it, and I think we have had to-nighjt a 
proof of its value as a medium for bringing forward questions of 
deep importance to the whole British nation. I confess that — 
feeUng, as I do, that wo are living in a world of facts— many of 
those brought out in the most important paper to wiiich we have 
lifitened to-night might occasion some degree of anxiety — not to say 
alarm — in tho minds of the manufacturers as well as the food 
producers of the Mother Country. At the same time we mnsfc 
remember that if they are so, we cannot alter facts. One of the 
speakers — Mr. Pros Szozepanowski — has reminded us that England 
herself, more than any otlier country, has been the meana of 
producing the reenlts wliich we now see, and wliich tlie lecturer 
has brought before us so vividly; but in the last two or three 
words of his paper Bir William Uunter has given us encouragement 
and hope, in which I think we may all participate, when he aays 
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that " ludia's present gain is not Gnglaod'a ultimatQ loae. It will, 
iu the end, be a gain to Euglaud, in common with the vthoXe world." 
To that Bdntiment I for one eotirelj subscribe. One very important 
point in the paper has strack me, namely, that while the increase 
in the esports from India will go ateadily on, the imports from 
England are and will be, in all probabiUty, chiefly made up of 
British productions rather than by an exchange of gold and silver. 
There is a question, however, to which I attach miioh importance, 
which haa not been referred to — the factor offaahiou, which affects 
so radically the trade iu all aorta of fabrics, and various other 
materials of commerce. Take, for example, the numerona fabrica 
manufactured In India. We may consame these largely in 
England, not necessarily because they are superior to-what can bo 
manofactared la this country, but because fashion has induced a 
large number of people to adopt them ; and, by parity of reasoning, 
fashion in India may lead the people there to take the produations 
of England, just because they are English, in constantly increasing 
quantities. This state of things prevails all over the world with 
regard to goods of all kinds, and there is no reason nhy fashion 
should not prove an element of considerable importance iu the 
interchange of mutually beneficial trade between the Mather 
Country and her great dcpendonoy India. 

The GoAtRUAK {His Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Cliandoa, 
G.C.S.I.|: We are all, I am sure, most deeply indebted to Sir 
William Hunter for the very able manner ui which he has placed 
before us his views upon the great developments and changes which 
have recently occurred in India, and for the faota be has given ua 
about that Empire. It has been very difficult in the short time tit 
our disposal to thoroughly discuss the various opinions contained in 
the paper ; and at this late hour of the evening I do not propose to 
trespass upon your patience by makbg a long speech, but taking 
as I do that deep interest which everyone who has served in India 
must feel in the welhre, development, and progress of that country, 
1 should not hke to close the discussion without saying a few words 
with reference to one or two points. Sir WiUiam Hunter has shown 
how in all probability the wheat and cotton industries of India ore 
about to be very largely developed in the future, and he has also 
very ahly stated what he foresees may be the results of this develop- 
ment upon the agriculturist and manufacturer in Groat Britair, 
Now, I cannot but think that some of those disturbing rcsulta will 
and must extend over n very much larger area of the Old World 
than England itself, for even if we took upon India and England tx% 
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iwo distinct conntrieB I do not see why we sliould conclude that the 
full weight of the oom petition dae to the devGlopnient of trade and 
commerce in India is to be borne by English producers itnd mann- 
facturcrs alone. It seems to me that we have very nearly reached 
the point when the effect of the development of Indiau agricalture 
and manufficturcs will react not upon England only but upon other 
oountriea, heoanse I have already seen in a French newBpaper how 
the Algerian wheat trade is no longer able to compete with Indian 
cereals. Now Algerian wheat did not oome to England alone, it 
went elsewhere also, and yet it is being affected by Indian produce 
to a mucli greater ext t than our own trade in that staple. I 
have not the figures hero, but I have heard and read that of late 
years the wheat trade of the Black Sea has also suffered, and no 
doubt, much of the grain that came to England from that quarter 
has been to some extent replaced by Indian wheat. So that I 
repeat, I should look to the future development of Indian wheat- 
growing as much more liliely to react upon those countries that 
have hitherto supplied our deliciencles than upon England itself. 
But I like to regard the development of India in the way in which 
some twenty years ago, when I was connected with the Colonial 
Office, Hooked upontherapldlyincreasinggrowthofour AustraUon 
Colonies. It was then said that they would rival us, and pull down 
the prices of oar wheat. The idea of tbeir exporting frozen meat 
had not then occurred to anybody, but gloomy views were enter- 
tained and expressed to me of the results of any measures that 
might tend to promote the development of those Colonies. But 
what I always felt was this, that the development and nourishment 
and enrichment of the Colonies would be a strength to India, and 
I like to look upon the progress of trade and commerce and 
manufactures of every kind there— the development of the coal 
and metalliferous industries in India, from the same point of view 
— not to consider India as in any way separated from England, but 
as an integral part with our great Canadian and Australian 
Colonies of the British Empire — of that Empire of which England 
may be the heart, but of which the Colonies and India are integral 
parts ; because, when I speak of the development of Indian trade, 
I remember that that development means the employment of 
English ships, the sustaining of that mercantile uavy which 
England has created, and the maintenance and increase of our 
prosperity aa a nation. Other nations may run us hard in manu- 
factures, in the production of machinery, but they have not yet run 
the race, and, while I do not go bo far aa Sir William Hunter in 
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thinking that it will ha long before India competeB appreciably with 
England in manufaotureB, and even in the production of machinery 
of the host and nicest class, I still think that we shall hold our 
own, bat that other nations who approach most nearly to as in the 
development of machinery will find that the delicate touch of 
Indian fingers and the careful manipulation of tiie Indian workman, 
when schooled by example and education, will be as hard to surpass 
as those qualities that baye oharaoteriaed the EnghshiQ this respect 
and kept them well ahead of all their competitors. I should just 
like to say one or two words on points that have been raised in the 
discussion upon the paper. One of the speakers has referred to the 
great aid which has been rendered to Indian industries by the 
fatherly care and superintendence given by the Qovernment of 
India to these matters, but at the same time, while the Qovernment 
there has been interested in many experiments connected with 
commercial progress, it has confined itself almost exclusively to 
experimenting. When I was in Madras the cinchona industry, 
which has been referred to this evening, was largely under my 
supervision, and while it is quite true that the Government intro- 
duced the plant into the country, it was private capital that 
developed it. When I went to India to assume the government of 
Madras it was pressed upon me that the Government plantations 
were ruining private trade, that Ihey ought at once to be sold, and 
that the Qovernment should no longer produce or trade in cinchona; 
but when I left Madras those plantations were still in Government 
hands, though with this difference, that they were a mere iota in 
the area which had been placed under oultivalion by private capital. 
There is no doubt that India has bod one advantage as compared 
witli many of the Colonies — she has had her main Unes of railway 
constructed with capital coming from sources not available for ft 
number of other dependencies. That has given her a very great 
lift, but much remains to be done. And is there not in the railways 
of India of another generation a prospect opening before ua to 
which no reference has been mode ? The allusions to-nigbt have 
been to the effect of the development of Indian commerce upon the 
Old World. It has been referred to as Indo-Europoau trade, But 
are there not great popolationa in Asia also very much in want of 
food and of many articles of oommorce which India can supply ? 
May it not be that in future the railway development of India will 
take the form of communication being made with the railways of 
Persia and Russia on the one side, so that access may be had to the 
great Empire of China on^tbe ,otbei, thus giving an outlet for her 
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trade and commerce, of which advantage liaa as yet scarcely beei 
taken, and which I hope will tend largely to iuciease her popalarit;?( 
There are other industries iu India besides cincbona ctiltiyatioai 
which have been developed not by Government but by prival 
enterprise and capital, that have assumed large proportions, and' 
form a large part of the trade and commorco of the world. Look 
at the proportions to which the cultivation of tea has reached in 
India within the last twenty-five or thirty years, and this growth of 
the Indian tea trade has already made very serious inroads into the 
China exports. Another source of revenue and of trade for India is 
her coffee, which is quoted on the English market at prices showing 
what ia thought of the sample produced. A large amonnt of labour 
and capital is interested, and the trade is possibly destined to become 
much more important as it is ayatematised and facilities of transit 
to the coast are improved. It has been very ably stated in ths 
paper that one of the gi-eat obstacles in the way of trade in India 
has been the distanoo that has separated all her most valuable pro- 
ductions from the port of shipment ; but that difficulty is rapidly 
being overcome, though I am afraid that some will look with anxiety 
to the results of the rapid increase in railways and ports that is now 
characteristic of India. But, viewing — as I do— that great Empire 
and all our Colonies as integral parts of England herself, I aocept 
the forecast which Sir William Hunter has given of the futura 
development of India as a forecast which will be true also of tbo 
Mother Country and all her possessions. In conclusion, I propose 
— what I am certain will be assented to by everyone in this room, 
namely — that a cordial vote of thanks be given to Sir William' 
Hunter for his very able and interesting paper. 

Sir WiLi-UM Wilson Huntek, K.C,S.I., O.I.E., LL.D., in reply, 
said: I thank you for the vote of thanks which you have jast 
passed. When I was asked to deliver this lecture I accepted the 
invitation with pleaaore, but I confess that I have listened with still 
greater enjoyment to the discussion which has arisen on my paper. 
I think no one can sit here, surrounded by men who have played 
great parts in our Colonial possessions, and see around him other 
men who have held the very highest places, or who are now guiding 
the destinies of the Greater Britain beyond the sea, without feeling 
that in this hall one lives in a wider England than the England in 
which we pass our ordinary days. I confess, too, that the spiritin 
which the discussion has been carried on makes me feel that the 
Eoyal Colonial Institute is truly an Institute of unification 
and reconciliation between the conflicting interests of the de- 
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pendenoiea of the Empire. If I bave Eomewhat emphasised llie 
possible competition between India and England, it ia because 
I perceive that that conapetitiou lies at the root of onr future 
relations. And however pleasant it might be to Eugland or to 
India to shut its eyes to that fact, yet when one cornea before 
you here to tell the truth the task should not be shirked or 
avoided. After what Ilia Grace the Duke of Bnckingham has 
said, and the very able manner in which he has summed up 
the discussion, it is almost unnecessary for me to add any further 
observations of my own. But there were throe points raised 
in the debate which struck me very forcibly, and upon which X 
venture to make a few remarks. In the first place, Sir George 
Birdwood lamented that caste should cease to be a predominant 
influence in India. Now I am one of those who believe that caste 
has done, and will yet do, a great service iu the organisation of 
Indian labour. But caste, hke every other institution, must pass 
through phases, and as caste developed and perfected the industries 
of India on the old domestic system, so I beUeve that caste will 
organise and develop and perfect the industries of India on the new 
system which I have described. Lord Brassey, indeed, made one 
remark which struck me as giving exactly the kind of illustration 
required regarding the function which caste will perform in the 
future. Lord Brassey said, and said most justly, that one of tha 
great differenoes betweoi the cotton mills of Bombay and of England 
is the amount and ijuahty of tlie work done by the young people of 
both countries. Now the difierence in the quaUty of the work will 
decrease as a hereditary caste of millworkers grows up in India. 
Another point I should like to notice is that raised by our Austrian 
friend who dehvered so instructive and, I may venture to say, 
eloquent an address. To me it was a great pleasure to hoar a 
representative of the Austrian Empire speak with such generons 
sentiments and with such a Uberal heart about the welfaru of 
England. During the six years which I have enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of a Uttle European Court my esperienoe has been that what- 
ever occasional international jealousies may arise, the Teutonic 
race in Europe and the English ore one people, with one interest 
and, in the end, with one heart. Well, our friend correctly 
said he thought Indian railways, although cheaper than any in 
Europe, were not as cheap as the American railways. The latter 
carry wheat at a farthing per ton per mile, as compared with a 
halfpenny per ton per mile in India. But remember, pleaae, that 
the length of carriage in India is about one-half what it Is in 
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America, ao that the difference in rate is really not so great aa it 
would appear even at present. Moreover, in the fntore it ia tha 
objeot of the Indian A dminiet ration to etill further redaoe this 
ineqnality. At present we muat recollect that onc-tUird of the coal 
burnt on Indian railways haa to be brought from England, fint as 
the Indian coal fielda are developed, I look forward to the tima 
when Indian railways will carry wheat almost as cheaply as do 
tha American lines. Lord Brassuy made some very trae remarks 
about the nature of the competition between England and India. 
I should bo very sorry if anyone left this room with the idea that I am 
one of those poasimists who think that the increase in Indian manu- 
faeturesmeansadiminutioninhomeiuduatrles. If Idid not make this 
suffioigntly plain in my paper, I eiproas my regret. For it was my 
"intention to make it quite clear, that I did not think the two 
ooontriea were destroying each others' trade. Lord Brassey rightly 
said that there were certain elements of production dearer in India, 
and certain of them cheaper than hsre. Now, my point is that tha 
doarer elements in India are diminishing, that the cauaoB which 
enable England to produce more cheaply than India, are of a lass 
permanent character tlian those which enable India to produce at 
a less cost than England. I believe that India never will be able 
to dangerously compete with Manchester or Lancashire. Nor 
need there be fear of any such contingency. For Manchester and 
Lancashire will always be ahead of India in inventions and new 
mechanical appliances. The competition will not be of an intemecino 
nature, but rather a friendly rivalry. And now, after thanking yoa 
for the kind reception you have given my little paper, it ia my 
pleasant duty to propose a vote of thanks to our chairman of this 
evening. His Grace the Duke of Buckingham. I well remember 
receiving hospitahty from His Grace, when he was Governor of the 
great Presidency of Madras. No more sagacious and painstaking 
Governor ever came to India, and no Governor ever set a better 
example of personal work and personal well-doing to the Indian 
Bervices. At this moment this entire acheme of what are called repro- 
ductive works in Madras, which include railways and irrigation 
works, the very works that are tending to open np India, rests upon 
the foundation laid by the Bnke of Buckingham. I gladly mention 
irrigation, because au esteemed friend reminds me, by a slip of 
paper, that I have not referred to it. Bnt if I had entered upon 
that subject, I should have had to allude to so many other things, 
that my lecture would have become too diffuse. Not only did the 
Dulte of Buckingham give a great impulse to these reproductive 
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works in Madras, bat he was also the re-founder of education, as 
it now exists in that Presidency. Nor do I know of two greater 
claims that a governor oan have upon the gratitude of India and 
England, than that his aame shonld be associated with the enter- 
prises that are opening up India to the outer world, and tliat ho 
should at the same time have given a great and a new impetus to 
the education of the Indian people. 

The Chiirman : I have to thank Sir William Hunter very much 
indeed for what he has said of mo during the time I was in Madras. 
I always felt that, as a Governor, and as the representative of the 
Sovereign, I should follow the old rule of Salua iii>iiuH tuprema tit 
li-j!. I thank you very much. Sir William, for your kind remacka, 
and you, ladies and gentlemen, for the patience with which yon 
have listened to my own observations. 



B APPENDIX. 

"Extract from the Report of Lord Brtuaey's speech delivered before Iht 
Bradford Chamber nf Cominrrce, on January 28, 1888 :— 

'■ Tba importanee of our trade relations with India, hoth in the export 
of our maaufaotares to that conatry and iu the importation tbeuoe of th« 
Decassai; sapplies of food for onr increaBiDg populalion, was strongly 
repressDted in Ibe return Bubmitled during the last eeision of Parliament. 
Of wheat, India exported in 1885-0 1,000,OUO tons, and it was eipecied 
thai the export for ISBIi-T would amount to l.TIiO.OOO tons. More than 
half this eoormouB quoutity was shipped to the Unitoil Kingdom. In 
addition to the BupplioB of wheat, liorma eiportad 1,000,000 tons of 
rice. The exports of tta from India bad reached 70,000,000 lbs., London 
beiof; the sole market. 

" As the oompiler of on earlj pubUoation on ' Work and Wages,' be 
was natumlly lod by the spectacle, so strange in an Eoatero city, of the 
forest of tall ohimneye, to make inquiry on the spot into the industries of 
Bombay. The secretory of the local cbuniber of commerce kindly placed 
at bis disposal the ample information which be bad collected, aod he 
(Lord Brossey) gave them the reiialt. And first s« to the growth of the 
ootton industry of India. Comparing 18TC with 1B8T tbe mills and 
machinery had been doubled in the interval. The goods manufactured 
were chiefly of tbe coarser description, and the sale w-aa mainly in India 
itself. The export trade to China was in yams mainly. Tbe estabhsh- 
mont of local factories had not as yet produced any aensible effect on 
importation. In 188S India imported 1,071,000,000, and exported 
53,000,000 yards of piece goods. 

" Wide as was tbe difference in the daily rate of wages, tbe cost of 
labour in England and in India afforded a remarkable illustration of the 
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practical working of t!ie grent iaw of compensatioD, by which tbe cost of 
labonr waa mors or Iobb eqaaliaed alt over the world. The inveBtigatioas 
of the commJlt«e appointed by the Government of Eooibaj had ehomi 
that a mill in India employed about three times the number of handa, 
and paid approximately the same amount of wages, as a similar in ill in 
England, yielding tlie aame ontpnt and producing the same tonality of 
work. Tha Buperiority in point of efBcienoy of Englisli labour was moBt 
oonspicuouH in the oaae of the young hands. It was stated by an English 
manager examined by the Commission that while in Bombay a boy 
attended from 120 to 140 spindles, in England a girl of eighteen who had 
been employed by the witness had attended 512 spindles. Tm-ning to the 
comparative condition of the workers, in the Indian Factory AoC no 
maiimum limits of the hours of labour were pceacribed, and women 
conld be worked as long as men. The Indian factories ran &om annrisa 
to sunset tUroughont the year, or llj hours per day in cold and 14 hoora 
in hot weather. If the hours of labour were longer in India, the 
attendance was irregular, and the operatives often absented tbemBelvea 
for several days together for visits into the agricultural diatrictB in which 
they held land. The employment of women was much less considerable 
than with us, la Lancashire, of 423,000 workers employed in the OOtton 
fiwtories 253,000 were femftles, In Bombay, of 50,000 operatives 11,000 
only were females. The earnings of the women in the Indian mills were 
higher than they oonld obtain olaewhere, and visitors were much atmok 
with the lavish display of gold ornaments auiong them. While it waa 
said that employment in the factoriea was eagerly sought for, witneasea 
appeiiring for the workmen informed the Commission that the mill bands 
in Bombay complained of the long honra of labour and the want of a 
periodical day's rest. The Commission recommended a limitation of the 
hoars for women and ohildren. Tbia examination of the labour statistics 
of Bombay should be reassuring to those who took despondent views of 
the induatrial situation generally in this country. When a oomparison 
was made between the wages and hours of labour in England and on the 
Continent, it might be di(&ault to resist the conclusion that whore we had 
lost ^onnd it was largely due to the greater cost of labour. The statisties 
which he had quoted went far to prove that it was not easy to measure the 
cost of production by oomparisons of wages and hours. Although the 
production of the Indian mills had largely inoreaaed, still the retnms 
were far from satiafaotory to invest on, the average dividend on the whole 
of the paid-np capital of the mills being only a fraction more than I per 
cent. 
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EIGHTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

TflE Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M6tropole, Whitehall-place, on 
Tuesday, JTune 12, 1888 ; Sir Fbedebick Young, E.C.M.G., in the 
chair. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and the Sbobetaby announced that since the last 
meeting 41 new Fellows had been elected, viz., 18 Resident and 
28 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Oeorge F, Armytage, Esq., Oscar F. Armytdge, Esq,, Captain 
Thomas M, Almond, Thomas F, Flack, Esq,, Ba/ymond Godfrey, 
Esq., Cunningham Hudson, Esq,, Mortimer Memoes, Esq,, Audley C. 
Miles, Esq,, Edward H, Pollard, Esq,, Wilson Bandle, Esq,, Charles F 
Reed, Esq,, Percy B. Tod, Esq,, B, Wyndhamfi Vaughan, Esq, 

Non-Resident : — 

Henry B. Alhrecht, Esq, (Natal), Oeorge T, AmphUtt, Esq, {Cape 
Colony), Arthur B, Bla^Tcwood, Esq, (Victoria), Hon, W, H, Burgess, 
M,P, (Ta,smania), Ven, Archdeacon T, Colley (Natal), Bev, James C, 
Coyte (Cape Colony), Edward Deighton, Esq, (Queensland), Casimer 
Dickson, Esq, (Canada), A, H, F, Duncan, Esq, (British Bechuana' 
land), Edward Elworthy, Esq, (New Zealand, Alexander T, Fulton, 
Esq. (Canada), C. P. Oaskin, Esq. (British Ouiana), Charles Hitchins, 
Esq. (Natal), James W, Johnson, Esq. (New South Wales), Arthur H. 
Macarthur, Esq. (New South Wales), WUliami A. Mwrton, Esq, 
(Victoria), William Neish, Esq, (Natal), James C, Newbery, Esq,, 
C,M,0. (Victoria), Sigmund Newman, Esq. (Cape Colony), Frederick 
Peppin, Esq, (Victoria), Exley Perdval, Esq, (British Ouiana) , 
Frederick B, Salomans, Esq, (Cape Colony), 8, A. Prus 8»czepa/nowski, 
Esq, (Austria), James Simson, Esq, (Victoria), James B, Taylor, Esq, 
(Transvaal), Charles W, Toussaint, Esq, (Queensland), Colonel F, B, P. 
White (Sierra Leone), John Young, Esq,, J.P, (New South Wales), 

Donations of Books, Pamphlets, Maps, &o,, were also announced. 
The Chairman called upon Mr. Hubert de Gastella to read the 
paper for the evening, entitled — 

WINE-GROWING IN BRITISH COLONIES. 

When the Council of the Boyal Colonial Institute did m 
honour of proposing that I should read before you a paper oa; 
growing in .the British Colonies, my enthusiasm tox that fi 
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Emd my belief in its fatare, the result of twenty- five years devoted 
to the cultivation of the vine in Australia, prevented me from fully- 
realising the difficulties of the subject. I hope that any short- 
comings of mine may be atoned for by so long a devotion to an 
industry which must largely contribute to the prosperity of our 
distant Colonies. 

Most things have undergone great changes during the last three 
score years, the circumstances stii-rounding the growth of the vine 
and the manufacture and disposal of its products included. Sixty 
years ago, wherever climate was favourable to its cultivation the 
grape plant flourished. The seasons were warmer and more regular, 
and vine diseases nnknown. At that time owners of vineyards 
received the highest returns from their lands, and the contented 
peasants who worked them enjoyed their share of the riches they 
grew. The wines made varied in quality according to the zone of 
their production, but were always pure and wholesome ; and outside 
the region of the grape, where wine was a luxory, none but the best 
waa found, since adulteration was almost unknown, and the roads 
were too bad and the cartage too difficult for inferior wine to be 
worth the cost of transport. 

To-day all this is altered, Diseases of all kinds infest the grape, 
vineyards extending over wide tracts of country have been rooted 
out, and their owners reduced from afSucnce to want ; the sons of 
the satisfied peasants of yore have migrated to the crowded towns ; 
and alcohol, raw or disguised, replaces wine for the masses. la 
the meantime new industries of adulterated beverages have sprung 
up, and rugged roads have been replaced hy lines of railway, 
conveying cheap goods from one country to another. 

On the other hand, &csh fields are open to the vine, offering 
happier homes to the discontented and to the lacklands of Europe, 
in Algeria, in Tunisia, in Asia Minor, and, what especially interests 
UH, in the vast regions of those superb and numerous Colonies which 
Great Britain estahUshes hy her energy, protects by her flag, an2 
unites by her fleets. 

The report on the wines sent to the Colonial and Indian Eshibi- 
tion of 1886 may still bo taken as giving at the present moment an 
approximate measure of Colonial production. The Austrahan 
Colonies stood first; tlien the Capo of Good Hope; and, last of 
all, the province of Ontario, in Canada, where wine-making is a 
comparatively new industry. The following statement, showing 
the acreage and yield of vines hi Australia in 1886, is compiled 
from the oflacial figures in " Hayter's Victorian Year Book :" — 
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Victoria 

New Soaih Wales 
South Australia .. 

Qoeensland 

Western Australia 



Acres. 


Gftllons. 


10,810 


966,041 


5,840 


601,897 


*4.690 


*478,685 


1.617 


147,410 


649 


98,850 



22,906 2,807,288 



The Inspector of Gape of Good Hope Vineyards, in his official 
report for 1886, which was presented to Parliament in 1887, says : — 

'* It has been stated, but on really most vague grounds, that the 
Gape possessed, in 1880, some 60,000,000 vines on 20,000 acres; 
but as a large number of vineyards have been laid out since that 
time, there is reason to believe that the number of vines now 
exceeds 70,000,000." 

It may here be mentioned that the quasi-Golony of Gyprus has 
produced wine from very ancient times, and no less than 1,500,000 
gallons were exported in 1884, but the bulk found its way to 
Turkey and Egypt. 

Gompared with their immense territories, the aggregate pro- 
duction of our Golonies is very small, yet it is sufficient to prove 
that they can grow good wines. Their taking a position amongst 
the wine suppliers of the world, especially as suppliers of their own 
people— the people of England — only depends upon the prudent 
management of their great natural advantages. In order to 
descant upon our new lands generally, to compare the kinds of 
grapes we grow, the processes we adopt, with those of the wine 
countries of the Old World : to speak of what we possess and of 
what we want, allow me to take Victoria, the Golony with which I 
am familiar, as a type. Victoria enjoys a climate admirably 
adapted to the vine, ranging from cool to almost tropical — from 
large cultivated plateaux where the grapes scarcely ripen, to burn- 
ing plains, where they can be profitably converted into raisins. 
Her compact and comparatively densely occupied area, her wealthy 
agricultural and manufacturing population, her shipping (second to 
none of her sisters), are all so many factors for immediate expansion. 
That which may be said of Victoria applies more or less to our 
other Australian Golonies, or will apply at no distant date, if it 
does not absolutely do so to-day. 

No doubt the desire to improve the resources of their adopted 
country, prompted the pioneers of the Australian vine — the 

* These figures are for 1884. 
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Macarthure, Basbya, Kings aud others ; but it was tlie law of 
adaptation, wbiob rules the development of an industry as well 
as the germinating of a filing seed, that gradually dotted our lands 
with vineyards. 

Even ill an old country, and nnJer the most favourable oireum- 
atancee, the plautiug of a vioeyard is a prospective operation, 
requiring Home five years to bring about any result. Those who 
embarked in such undertaldngs, where special knowledge, suitable 
implements, and skilled workmen had to be procured from afar, 
most Lave been eanguino and enterprising men. Most of them 
were led to it gradually, A few plants to supply with grapes the 
home of the siuatter, a small patch of vines which vlntaged two 
or three barrels of wine, such were the modest boginnings. 
But the plants were laden with fruit ; the wine, which was drunk 
before age disclosed imperfections, was found good; families of 
vinedreseers were sent for, from Germany, Switzerland, and France ; 
and, by degrees, the small patches were replaced by acres of 
vineyards. 

When the news spread amongst the badly-paid populations of 
the countries just mentioned, for one who was sent for ten started. 
Colonial newspapers hailed the movement, companies were formed, 
and better still — since rank and file form the strength of an army — 
numbers of small agriculturisls, many of them the foreigners 
alluded to, thrifty, intelligent, and generally clubbing together in 
localities held to he most favourable to tlio growth of wine, took 
up farms and planted vineyards. 

All went merrily with the first growers. The gold fields had 
jnBt been opened, grapes were sold at liigh prices to the lavish 
diggers, and the small quantity of wine made was readily disposed 
of. But a few years later, with quieter times and with increased 
production, diflicuUies of all kinds arose. The wines stored in 
warm cellars soon developed the germs of alteration left in them h ° "g-* 
faulty fermentations, most of the vignerons were unable to disc ' 
Cti^iunte which amongst the divorso practices of the various 

Thfiahtics were best adapted to local conditions, and their 
tion of'ers, unskilled themselves, were sometimes at the mercy of 
approxiirs, who professed to be better informed, in the hope of 
Cojaiviug proportionately larger pay. 

all, p wonder, then, that alcohol, the great concealer of defects, was 
oompextensively resorted to. Even the solicitude for the welfare of 
the aoilustry wliich was displayed by Government tended to 
from thithe early vignerons. Almost from t}io beginning the use 
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of SO-gallon stills was allowed, witboat Bnpervlaiou, to those 
poseeesed of five acres of vines, tbis in Colonics where the duty on 
spirits was at times 128, per gallon. In South AuBtralia, a 
vine-grower oould buy spirit aiity degreea overproof duty free in 
bond — Gennan spirit worth only half-a-crown per gEilloD— mix, 
free of duty, such spirit with bis own wine under the supervision 
of a cuBtoms officer, until bis so-called wine contained 85 per cent, 
of alcohol, and, after such addition, iaUe back sucb a mixlure to 
be sold as Colonial produce. 

Amidst such difficulties, a few persevering men went on saoriGcing 
time and capital to the establishment of the present wine 
industry of Australia. Many years back a few good wines were 
made, showing what the future might produce. Lindeman's 
Cawarra. Mulgoa, and the Hunter Kiver wines of New South Wales 
were already famous, and Yering, tbe oldest Victorian vineyard, 
had been planted. The AustraJian wine trade was started in 
London, but tbe general production was inferior, as those who 
fought the loDg battle, in tbe Colonies or in England, and 
oontributed to bring about the present result will readily testify. 

Gradually, however, and at distant intervals, tbe awards of the 
Exhibitions in Paris, Vienna, and London proclaimed tbe quality of 
some of tbe Colonial wines. The International Exbibitious of 
Sydney and Melbourne followed, giving distinctively the first prizes 
to the light wines, and attracting to tbcm tbe attention of tbe 
world. Then came tbe Bordeaux Exhibition, at which the French 
generously aclinowledged the merits of Australian produce, and 
last of all, tbe Colonial and Indian Exhibition ftf 1S86, which bad 
the important result of showing to Colonial wine-growers tbe 
warm sympathies of the public of England, and the desire of the 
Mother Country to Gnd their wines worthy of being counted 
amongst her ordinary supplies. 

According to the climate, the soil, and tbe crimge (tlie variety of 
the grape plant, as it is concisely called by tbe French) wine is of 
various strength and taste. Of these three conditions, the last one, 
the repiige, is the most important ; it is the one which it is most 
necessary for tbe vigneron to be conversant with, since its choice 
may modify the influences of tbe climate and soil, over which, 
once established on a given spot, be has no control. 

Planted alongside of each other, and their fruit gathered in a 
similar state of maturity, two different kinds of grapes may give, 
one a wiae of eighteen degrees of alcoholic strength, the other a 
wine of twenty-Gvo degrees. On the other hand, that erf age which 
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in a cool country could produce oalj a wine of eighteen degrseB, 
may produce, cultivated ia a vraxxa one, a vine of twenty-five 
degrees or more. 

Therefore, in regions where ritioultare is being eetublished, id is 
of the utmost importance for the men engaged in it to posBess, 
first, a clear conception of the class of wiue which it is best for 
them to produce ; second, a practical knowledge of the varieties of 
grapes which, under the climate of their respective provinces, will 
yield that class of wine. 

Great Britain being the di-houehe for her Colonies, colonial 
growers, and we who are here assembled to consider what bo 
closely concerns them, cannot do better than examine the pro- 
portion of each of the different classes of wines which form bet 
present consumption. 

Prior to the estabhshment of the heavy differential duties 
between French and Portuguese wines, which so long imposed the 
use of strong wines on the nation, England was almost exclusively 
a consumer of claret ; 19,230 pipes of French wine were imported 
during the year 1676, against only 160 pipes of Portuguese. Tho 
wars between England and France, and a closer alliance with 
Portugal, gradually increased the duty on French wines to 70' 
per cent, above the duty paid on those of Portugal, and by the end 
of the eighteenth century French wines did not form 1 per cent, of 
those need in England. Since the establishment of the shilling 
duty, the light red wines are recovering their former place on 
the EugUsh table. The consumption of all wines in Great Britain 
during the past year (1687) was in the following proportion : — 
30 per cont. 



Fl'ench red 

Portuguese wine 
Spanish white , 



We may safely say that including Champagne, Hocks, HuDgarion, 
and similar wines, half the consumption of England is now com- 
posed of hgUt wiues. 

The recent extension of the shilling duty to SO degrees of 
alcohol, just as tlio English public was taking to purer wines, waa 
a step that most of the Australian vignerons regretted. A seals 
of two degrees lower, which would have made an important 
difference, would have admitted all natural wines. As it 
colonists con only hope that amidst the influx of made-np winef 
which must follow the greater facility given to the addition ot 
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spirit, tlie winsB of the ColoDioa may be coDspiouatia ns posseaaing, 
besidos tbe body iind aroma which the climate of their origin 
imparts to them, and which the climate of the Muther Country 
causes to be sought in them, that froiihuesa which is always absent 
in manipulations. 

Freshness (hi fraieh<tiir, a graphic appellation adopted by the 
French to describe the clean seusation left on the palate by the 
delicate acids of perfect light wine^), the most grateful quality in 
wine, is rather difficult to retain in warm countries : some kinds of 
grapes impart it more than others. Hence the necessity for the 
vignerona of our colonies to grow thoae which insure it moat. 

It is qnite a mistaken notion to believe that time must rednce to 
the same type, in the same locality, a produotion from different 
eepaijtt. In Burgundy, for example, the Pinot is the basis of all 
the fine wines ; the Gamay, a heavy bearing grape, that of all the 
common ones. Both kinds have been cultivated alongside of each 
other for ages without being assimilated, the wine made from the 
one remaining worth three times more than that from the other. 

In cold countries, where the cultivation of the grape requires 
much labour and skill, and where wine is dearer, selection has long 
been imperative. This may account for the superiority of the 
wines of the temperate regions, compared with the common 
beverages of the south, where all grapes grow abundnntly n-ithout 
care, and the value of the wine being lower, the vignoron does not 
trouble himself about altering the method adopted by his ancestors. 

Now that cheapness of transit brings all products together, 
competition imposes quality, and consequently, at least for those 
who aspire to bo esportera, the cultivation of the best kinds of 
grapes only is essential. Permit me to sliow you snccinctly how 
advantageously we are situated in Australia in this respect. 

The red wines of France are the alimentary wines par exceUmee— 
the point cannot be dispntfld. Although as a whole tlicy ant tlio 
product of many kinds of grapes, those of the ;iranilt em/i ara made 
from half a dozen varieties only. If the Pmot of Burgundy, the 
Uyrn or Shiraz of Qermitage, tha Carbonot of Bordeanx, nnd two or 
three more were ehminatod, the reputation of thosn wiul-j would be 
gone. 

Fortunately for Australia, the fnnndors of hoT ivini indTi"trr were 

men of the world, «■) i 

Europe proiiuL^ittg il 'y 

composed of fine < i 
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for tbe future. At the present moment the red grapes above men- 
tioned are the most cultivated in AnstrahEi, especially the Syra of 
Hermitage, a most valuable eipape-. Similarly, tliB white giapOB 
most commonly met with, are amongst the very best ripaga at 
Europe : the Furmiat of Tokay, the Boussaunc of Hermitage, the 
Ghaaaelas of the Leman Lake, aiid above all, the finest of all white 
grapes, that which under all chmea retains moat its characteristics 
and remains always delicate, the Biesling of tlie tUiiue. 

' But for the common error, in warm districts, of gathering the 
vintages when too ripe, Australians would not have been so long in 
establishing tlie reputation of their wines as high-class viiia ih tabU ; 
the red resembling closely, as they do, when judiciously made, the 
Gote-Boties of Hermitage, and the Gortons of Burgnndy ; the 
white, the rich and fragrant Steinberg of the Ehine. 

There is a precise point of maturity which it is necessary to 
reach in order to obtain fine wines. That is the reason why in com- 
paratively cool countries some favoured warm spots produce much 
better wines than others in their immediate vicinity. But the point 
of maturity is easily overreached, and the c[uality is destroyed in 
warm localities when the skins of the grapes are shrivelled up by 
the sun, and when the jaice, reduced in quantity, bccomea too rich 
in saccharine. In cool countries, provided there comes no rain or 
snow (as was the case last year in the best vineyards of France), rips 
grapes can hang on the vines without injury for a long time ; there, 
even shrivelled up akins only give quality to tlie wine. In warm 
regions, when once matiued, the grapes increase too much in 
glucose, and the wino becomes spoiled by an excess of the all 
absorbing alcohol. Hence the wisdom of the following general mle 
for gathermg the grapes for a vintage : in cool countries they should 
be gathered as late as possible, in warm countries as early as prac- 
ticable. 

This precept is easy to follow where it is only a qnestion of 
patience and judgment ; it is very troublesome where its application 
necessitates a fourfold expenditure, and is accompanied by nume- 
rous difflculties of execution, as I vrill endeavour to explain. For 
making red wines, the red grapes are mashed and the akins and 
juice thrown into vats, where they are left to ferment. If we con- 
sider the practice in the best vineyards, we find that the warmer 
the country the longer are the grapes left undisturbed in the vat ■. 
in Burgundy, for instance, up to ten days only, and in Bordeaux up 
to thirty. This is beoause the richer the must, the greater is the 
danger in racking the wine too eoon ; a small quantity of sugar 
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left iu a weak must distarbed too soon may yet be converted 
into alooliol by the slo^ fermentatioQ wliicli continuQS id Uiq caEk 
after the racking otT from lbs fermenting vat, but that after fermen- 
tation ia too weak to deal with a large qaantity of saccharine left in 
a rich Tuu£t prematurely drnwii off. 

ConBequeuUy, if in a ooautry where the grapoa can bo leisurely 
gathered during several Weeks, ten fermenting vats anflico to 
ferment in snccessiou 80,000 gallons of wine, the average vintage 
of a hundred acres of fine cepages, at least double that number of 
vats, and a corresponding extension of baildings of all sorts, 
together with a greater outlay in implements and men, are required 
'or an equal vintage in & warm region, where the grapes ehould be 
picked in a few days, and fermentation be allowed to last n longer 
time. 

No wonder, then, that farmers who have expended largo sums 
in planting and building, have been several years without returns 
and nearly exhausted their means, are found iucUned, in our warm 
districts, to favour the more easily manufactured strong and sweot 

Even in Victoria, the advocacy of these latter wines prevails to 
acme extent. A few months ago — in October, 1687 — at a local 
exhibition at Butherglen, on the plains of the Murray, the nomen- 
clature of the prizes offered, both for red and for white wines, 
was as follows : — " Dry wines, full-bodied ; sweet wines, full-bodied ; 
dry wines, delicate ; sweet wines, delicate." Consequently, out of 
eight prizes, four were for sweet wines 1 Who on earth drinks 
sweet wines ; and pray what is sweet delicate wine 1 Surely 
wo cannot pretend to rival Cbuteau Yquem I And even i( we could, 
at a humble distance, follow that model, wi bonuf A draught 
of Lur Salnce's nectar — liquid gold in a crystal glass — may put 
yon in mind of Ambrosia ; but its use is hmited, and imitations 
are atrocious. It is, I thinic, a deplorable error to offer such prizes 
for competition to a community of hard-working men, who are 
unable to judge by themselves of the present consumption iu the 
far-away world. 

Some years ago I visited one of these warm viticultural districts, 
containing plains of red soil without end, softened by yellow crops 
and euUvened by green masses of vines, with groves of glossy 
oranges and lemons bordering the roads, which, made of white 
quartz from the adjacent mines, intersect each other at right angles 
and stretch like bright ribbons aeross a ohessboard of farms. In 
one of these farms— a large establishment — the owner showed me 
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a number of silver cups and pieces of plate, costly prizes reeeiTed 
for hia winea at the local shows. I had just taeted m his celiac the 
full-bodied dry, the full-bodied aweat vines, und those musts rao1<ed 
off too soon whioh were christened " aweet delicate." At all, I 
had turned up my foreign noae. My host had his revenge, " You 
see," he said with a smile in showing me his prizes, " our wines are 
appreciated sometime a." Alas! I thought, tbisisjust what impedes 
progress. 

I would not venture to speak as I do of an important section of 
Australian production, if warm districts could not be made to 
return the clean and straight wines (let vins droits, to use another 
graphic French epithet), which alone now-a-days can form the 
basis of an extensive commerce. But in the plains just mentioned, 
in vineyards where early vintages and exhaustive fermentations 
have been adopted, I have drawn from very large casks, samples of 
fine red wines, which, analysed in Melbourne, were proved to con- 
tain only twenty-four degrees of alcohol — the most desirable 
atrengtb in a wine — and which, left exposed in an open bottle by 
way of experiment, kept sound for upwards of a month. 

During the last few years the manufacture of wino has under- 
gone great changes for the better in all the British Colonies ; in 
Austraha, the worship of strong wines is fading away, but a few old 
signs and landmarks yet remain to be taken down or removed. 

I bog to observe that when I denounce alcohol, I only declcum 
against the exceasive use of it. The greatest 8er\'iee that can be 
rendered to the viticulture of the British Colonies is to proclaim 
that wine may bo kept within twenty-six degreea of alcohol, or at 
leaat within twenty-eight degrees, aa the extreme limit in natural 
wines. But it must be understood also that if colonists avoid its 
abuse, they may bo rightly congratulated upon the possesaion of 
that great advantage — natural alcohol- 
Listen to what the French Minister of Finance says in his report 
of 80th December last, respecting the 1897 crop of wine in France : 
" The quahty of the wines of 1887 aeems to be a little superior 
to that of the wines of the previous vintage, but their alcoholic 
ricbuesa remains weak. Viticulture ia mora and more compelled 
to reaort to the nae of sugar to ameliorate the quaUty of its pro- 
ducts and to augment them. At the end of last October the 
quantity of sugar declared for addition to musts of wmes and ciders 
amounted to thirty -six millions of kilogrammes." 

There aro about four millions of acres of vines in France at the 
present moment, and if we deduct the probable quantity employed 
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for ciders, we find that about; fourteen poaads of sugar was paid 
for last year by every aore of vinea in France. We may well call 
bountiful the cliniate which coutinuoualy saves that expense to the 
vignerouB of the ColonieB. 

The future of the colonial wine trade in Great Britain lies with the 
production of those fertile lands where warmth minimiaea the coat 
of production, maguiiiea the returns, and Insurea constant quality. 
A glance at the present production of Europe will serve to demoo- 
etrate it. Allow me to begin with the translation of the last 
paragraph of the preface of a recent treatise on viticulture by M. 
Foex, the director of the agricultural school at Montpeltler : " If 
the conditions of viticulture are observed in the various countries 
where it is practised, one is soon brought to acknowledge that it is 
only broadly and securely established in Europe. And if the 
different vitioultural countries are compared one to another, the 
great superiority of French vitionlture becomes apparent both as 
to variety and to excellence of wines. Alone it produces the 
admirable wines of Bordeaux and Burgundy, which no other can 
replace on sumptuous tables, and those wines, common bat J 
hygienic, which on account of thuir cheapness can enter into J 
everybody's consumption. The production of the last oneB, 
however, is aerionsly menaced by the privUeged situation made in 
France to foreign wines, both as to fiscal regulations and to faci' 
lities of transport, tending more and more to favour these foreign 
wines which are bought cheaper than ours, and which are carri«d i 
at reduced rates by our own railways. " 

The last sentence requires explanation- France's yearly pro 
duction during the five years from 1873 to 1878 was an average of ' 
1,235 millions of gallons. During the corresponding five years, 
from 1883 to 1888, on account of the Phylloxera, that average fell 
to 654 miUiona ; her last vintage was only 685 millions of gallons. 
Before the appearance of the Phylloxera, Franco imported no wine ; 
since that time her expenditure for wines bought from other states 
has steadily increased by two or three millions sterling every year- 
It amounted lost year to twenty-two millions sterling for an im- ' 
portatiou of 250 millions of gallons, without counting large sanufl 
for imported dried grapes to make artificial wines. 

Moreover, at the same time that France's production foiled in 
quantity, the bulk of the remainder diminished in quality. Before 
the Phylloxera, very light wines made from the heavy bearing 
kinds cultivated in the sontheru provinces (some of which kinds 
gave as maoh as 2,000 gallons per acre) were extensively distilled. 
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and^ttie alcohol was employed to give vigour to 'weak winsB. Sinoal 
the deBtniotion of these prolific vineyards, no vine-alcohol [ 
need to fortify other wines, and as France could not alTord to alloi^ 
her important commerce to pass away &om her hands, she hat 
been compelled to open her porta to her noighboui-s. Whilst thi 
necessities of her impoverished exchequer have imposed enormooi 
duties on the alcohol made by her own people, she admits, at i 
almoat nominal duty, wines alcoholiged outside her territory np tofl 
32 English degrees. This is the subject of the complaint jaa( 
quoted, Common Spanish wines, for example, containing 33fl 
degreea of spirit, may enter France on paying only two francs duty J 
per twenty-two gallons, whilst sixteen francs would have to bftj 
paid in Franco for the duty on the alcohol necessary to brhjg tofl 
the same strength the same quantity of light French wine. 

More than one-half of the large wine importation of France corned 
from Spain. It reached 140 millions of gallons during 1887. Thai 
Paris ilonitmr Vinicol^ of October 28 last contains the following J 
respecting the use of alcohol in Spain : — '^ At the last sitting of U 
Ministerial Council in Madrid the Minister of Finance read a 
showing the number of Spanish artificial -wine mannfactnr^ 
very large, and that that industry is specially in the ] 
foreign houses. He proposed the addition of a new inland tl 
the present import duty, so as to render that manufacture i 
expensive as the production of natural wines, this being the only-l 
way to check the alarming invasion of German spirit in Spain." 
There must indeed be a panic amongst the wine-growers of thd'l 
Peninsula. The other day the newspapers mentioned the arrivalial 
one of its ports of a whole cargo of German spirits, found, onl 
inspection, to be injurious to health. 

These circumstancGS are the opportunities of onr Colonies ; 
we must take advantage of them at once, for it will not he loii| 
before they mend. 

France, through the admirable courage and perseverance of hell 
country-people, is gradually reconBtrncting her vineyards by thol 
introduction of American vines — a most interesting question, as 1 
will presently explain— and in all probability her production i 
henceforth revive. From Toulouse to Moutpellier, from MontpellierB 
to Lyons, the fair plains of the Bouth, which so much resemble ouraV 
in Austraha, are again verdant with vines. At the Viticultural^ 
Congress of Macon, which was held in November last. M. Gastonl 
BazUIe, a Senateur, and a distinguished agriculturist, after an I 
eloquent exposition of the progressive restoration of the vine, | 



and after the joyful annouucomeut of the first vintage | 

from tlio new pkntatioas of American viae, sams np as foUors thd' ' 

situation in France i — 

" Wo bave wines in our caBks, good wines, and yet no active bnsi- 
uesa. Commerce heaitatea ; we are almottt embarrassed willi 
abundance. Thia because forclgri wines, fortiRed to S'2 degrees, 
entering France almoat duty free, compete disastrously with our 
products ; wliilst the wines made from dried-up grapes are for us 
quite as redoubtable. These wines are everywhere ; they are 
manufactured even in the smallest villages. ... If only they wore 
sold for what they are I But no. Thoy bear no labels, they come 
surreptitiously, hide their origin, and take the plaoe of real wines. 
The maker of wine from raieitts has not, however, taken much 
paine, neither has he incurred great chances of loss ; he feared no 
frost, no spring rains or hail. Greece and Turkey sent him, at 
fixed honrs, tlie raw matcriah No phylloxera or oidium to fight 
with, nor mildew or black-rot. For thia fortunate manufacturer 
the orop is always sure. A cask of water and a bag of dried 
grapes . . . the wine is maile 1 We," oontinnes M. Da/itle, "may 
well cry out. Room for true wines, room for pure and generous wines, 
for French wines 1 " 

We coloiiiBta moy well re-echo like sentiment& But wo must 
not loiter. A few more years will perhaps see abundance restored 
to France, and poisonous alcohol curtailed in its evolutions. We 
sincerely hope so. Little Switzerland has already shown Ui« 
example. Besides, in a few years countries where viticulture has 
been practised for oentories without improvements will have 
exchanged their common grapes for better dpagts, for those which 
by good fortune Austrohans Iiave planted from the very firei Now 
is our time for establishing a commerce, tho current of which even 
an overflow from other lands will be nnable to divert. 

The Colonift and India lately mentioned that the Government of 
Queensland has sent to America for a soientific agriculturist to 
superintend schools of agriculture established in various places in 
that Colony. Thia is a prudent measure which shonU be applied 
to viticulture specially, and so extended as to embrace all the 
Colonies. Collectively, that industry is now of sufficient develop- 
ment in the varions Coloiues to absorb the whole time of n spe- 
cialist, who would be required to visit them successively. carryin<{ 
mprovements from one to another, publishing regular reports, amt 
,iTing an even direction to viticultural education. 

Perhaps a thoroughly competent man would be difficult t> find. 
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He ebould be both a scientist and an agricultoi'ist ; a man familii 
with details and conversant with general wine production andwinOr; 
oonBuinption, He should be a man of travel — for if science ia tbo 
same everywhere, its application is also special everywhere, and 
viticulture ia eminently uwc i-tjuh comparee. But this iH not all : he 
should be a man of the world, since, called upon to exert a directing 
influence at the all -important time of formation, the correctness of 
his nompreheusivQ judgment must be certain, Just as a mere 
botanist might be a poor superintendent of the arrangements of a 
conservatory, so a viticulturist unfamiliar by travel, education, and 
good taste with the ultimate object of the eulture of the vine, not a 
connoisseur of all classes of wines, as well as a judge of the condi- 
tions for obtaining them, would probably he a misleading trustee 
of the labour expended in the newly established wine industry of 
the Australian hemisphere. 

But if we compare the modest emoluments even of eminent pro- 
fessors in European schools, with the salary a joint co-operation of 
the wealthy Colonies could afford to offer to a master of the viti- 
oultnral industry, which loaves money at every move in the hands 
of the thousands through whom it has to pass — labourers, artisans, 
sailors, and merchants — the feasibility of the proposition becomes 
apparent. 

I do not doubt that a. man could be found who has already flUi 
some responsible position in the best agricultural schools 
Europe, Before proceeding to his work in the Colonies he should 
visit establishments similar to those he knows, but in other conn- 
tries. Let him travel over Spain, Portugal, and Greece, comeback 
through Hungary and the Rhine, and after becoming ijuite conver- 
sant with the ensemhle of the prodnction, paes three months 
England studying the present supphes from the Colonies, 
ascertaining through the leading clubs and good society, to wl 
his personal qualities must givo him access, tho exigencies of con- 
sumption. Perhaps it would take a year even for the best qnaMed 
man to obtain such multiple acquirements, but we must sow before we 
can reap. What valuable counsel tho Colonies would then possess 1 

In view of the wealth which pours into our Colonies, with 
revenues increasing hy millions sterling every decade, with thei 
immense sums expended on irrigation, the establishment of agri-. 
cultural schools is incumbent on all our Governments. A very small 
sum contributed by each would ensure the services of a man whosp 
advice, after a few years of residence and study of our Colonies, wouli' 
leave permanent results of incalculable value. 
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The OovemnieDt of the Capo Colony, &a I find from Sontb 
African Bine Books, has eecared the services of an able vitionltarist, 
from Germany, Baron Carl Von Babo, wbo has been placed in 
charge of the famous Constantia estate, now a viticultaral school. 
A lew years hence a transformation may be expected in the pro- 
dnction of tbat Colony, whose wine industry dates from 1058. 
Baron Von Babo, in liis last report, advocates wines of light 
colour, of little spirit and much bouqaot ; and recommends the 
cnltiyation of fine vines, partlonlarly that of the Syra of 
Hermitage. 

The Cape Colony and the southern parts of the Australian 
continent are in the same latitades, and poaseBS similar dimes. I 
believe a visit of the South African wine manager to the Anstfalian 
Colonics would be useful to him and to his constituents. He would 
flee at onoe what certain varieties he has been familiar with in Europe, 
and is now experimenting upon at the Cape, will do in a warm 
climate. On the other hand, his experience of two years at the 
Cape would be of great service to Australians, Under all circum- 
stances, snch A visit would be a step Id the right direction. 

Some mouths ago the Melbourne Argus published the report of 
a visit of an agricultural correspondent to a then proposed agricul- 
tural school at Longerenong, now in course of development. I 
copy from it the following lines :—" Dookie farm | the first agricul- 
tural school founded in Victoria) standing in a dry inland division 
of the Colony, the second school to be established would under 
ordinary cbcumstances have been placed on the coast division, 
where the conditions surrounding agriculture should be different 
from those in which stood the one already existing ; but the facili- 
ties with which operations could be commenced at Longerenong 
decided in favour of that locality. The principal argument was that 
at Longerenong there was a reserve well fenced in, and fairly sub- 
divided, with a five-roomed bonse, a plantation of trees, and land 
naturally ready for the plough " ! If there had been an advocate to 
represent the advantages of a milder climate for various cultiva- 
tions which an agricultural school should include, probably the 
'utilising of a five-roomed wooden cottage would not have outweighed 
the lasting importance of the solectlon of the best possible locality. 
' Millions of acres in Australia may be made to produce wines of 
'euch <juahty as to command a high commercial value, bnt it ia 
fiarticularly in the coast districts that the dehcate ones which 
lastablish reputations for whole provinces can be grown. For this 
xeaBon, it ia to be regretted that the second agricultural school of 
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ihose of the Gironde vineyards — the same climato, the same 
slopes, the same vicinity of a river, the same grey soil — not pebbly 
like the famous ffiai-es, but similar to that of all the gentle hills 
which rise above it. Lastly, these Yarra vineyards were partly 
planted with the Carbenet Sauvignon of Lafite, the cuttings of 
which had been procured in Bordeaux fay Colonel Aoland Anderson, 
then part owner of Yeriog. 

lapprebend that somacompassionmayperhapBbefeltfor the fatuity 
of an Australian who speaks in the same breath of Cfaatean-Lafito 
and Colonial wine. * In the fear that what I have said may be con- 
sidered the outcome of prejudice, Imuet at once qualify what precedes 
it. If judges trained specially with Bordeaux wines, of stereotyped 
and almost conventional flavours, had been invited to claesify the 
wines handed to ua Melbourne men, they would perhaps have rccog- 
niaed, I will not eay the classic wines, but the school of the classic 
wines, and reverently placed them above all others. But our jury, 
was composed, as would be any ordinary a Baemhlage ofEiiglisbmeii,' 
of men who, not influenced by mere labels, held as best the wine 
which, with equal cloannesa and delicacy, struck them most by the 
brilhancy of its other quaUtioa. Australian wines made from fine 
eipagei are eminently fragrant — may I not say eminently brilliant ? 

I have had the good fortune to sit at the table of eome of the 
great owners of Bordeaux, to taste at the Chdtcaiii those soft per- 
fections which leave nothing to be desired and put to shame the 
memory of all that came before. But these are seldom met with, 
and since I acknowledge that I, as au Australian, have felt humbled 
in the presence of real grand wines, allow me also to boast of having 
very often, when drinking Australian wines, enjoyed the feeling of 
their superiority over the ordinary wines of the million which 
parade under false names. I may add that I have enjoyed, at 
various times, the wonder of wine merchants of n-us famous 
France, at the similarity of our products to their own. 

Ah I have ventured to trouble you with some of my ■ 
cencQS, I will add a few more. At the time of the Melboi 
International Exhibition of 1681, Professor Reuloaux (the distin' 
guished man who has contributed so much of late years to raise the 
standard of German industry) was sent by the Emperor William 
at the head of an important staff in charge of German interests at 
that Exhibition. He gave several official dinners, at which the 
finest Rbine wines were offered to the guests. At one of them I 
was sitting beside the French Consul ; we had before us a uumbez 
of glasses, to receive, at each fresh oonrae, a different wine of 
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npnto. We both had put aside a Foreter Rieeliag, vhioh, till then, 
' ve hod considered the best wine, and with which we were com- 
paring those that followed — ilarcohrannera, Steinbergers, and 
others. "Here is another Forster," wo said to each other as a 
new kind was placed before ne, " but not quite so fine as the first." 
Jast as we wore making that remark. Professor Beuteaax rose. 
"Gentlemen," he said, " I have the pleasure of proposing to you 
to drink, with Australian wine, to the success of Australian viti- 
culture ; it is Australian Riesling that you have this time in your 
glasses." We all wondered ; the new corner bore comparison with 
its prototype. The resemblance was wonderful, allowance being 
made for the difference of age, the German Riesling being by eight 
years the oldest. 

On another occasion I was invited to be present at one of the 
comparative tastings, at the Exhibition buildings. In the same 
room, but at dilfereot tables, two juries were busy ; one, composed 
mostly of foreign commissioners, sampling Rhine wines sent by 
German exhibitors, and the other sampling light Australian white 
wines. It was with no small pride that, after tasting numerous 
epeoimens at both tables, I was able to take many samples from the 
Australian section to the foreign judges and ask them to compare 
them with European wines. Their fair acknowledgment of the 
remarkable similitude between the best of both sides, and even the 
euperiority of many of the Austrahan wines, was well calculated 
to elate a Victorian grower. 

May we not hope that Federation will impress upon Australian 
industry the same impetus which is given to a chariot when, freed 
from jibbing and rearing steeds, a team of good horses rush together 
into their collars ? Wine-growing would particularly benefit by 
it. Had the Australian provinces been able to agree, eomo time in 
advance of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1B80, as to the 
appointment of a special superintendent of the wine department of 
all the Colonies, whose business it would have been, first to form a 
collectioQ of wine, and nest to organise its display in London, the 
growers would probably have been spared a disappoiutment which, 
in a certain measure, they should have accepted as the penalty of 
an unconscious rivalry between provinces, between districts, per- 
haps between individuals. The wine interest was too important, 
and the management of its details too complicated, to justify its 
being added to the numerous respon si bi lilies of the commissioners 
in oharge of the other exhibits of each province. If there had 
been a single head of the Australian wine department from whom 
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all information coulO have been obtained, inetoad of its having 
be sought fot in many directions, no slight ineonvenienae a.u3.i 
disapp ointment might have been averted. 

Before closing this already lengthy paper, I must say a word us 
to the cost of Tvine production in the Colonies. In the wine 
countries of Etirope, where the sale of wine is easy, growers for the 
most part prefer the cultivation of prolific kinds. When I mentioned 
some time ago to some wine-gi-owera in Provence, that in AustraJia 
we onltivated the Carbenets and Sauvignone of Botdeans, they 
looked at me with astonishment. To thorn, such kinds meant 
poverty. They only oared for abundance. In our Colonies, with a 
limited consumption and at a distance &om markets, only choiofti 
varieties are worth the trouble of cultivation. From these kiu( 
well selected — 800 gallons per acre may be counted upon, 
annua! cost of maintenance of an acre of vines in AustraUa— and 
the Cape, I believe — can be set down, vintage included, at from £1 
to £7 an acre ; £i iu the warm districts, where the sua kills the 
weeds, and ^^7 in the moist ones, where cultivation requires mora 
Jabour. Counting the value of the wine at vintage time at ti 
shillings a gallon for the grower, h leaves him over £20 an note, 
sum which no other cultivation can give. Keally good wine boogl 
at that price at the An tip ode si eaves sufficient profit to all the lie 
it hae to pass through, and can compete with any in England. To; 
my knowledge, Austrahan wine has lately been imported in bi 
both into France and Switzerland. The cost Lu ihe first inatam 
including freight from Melbourne to Marseilles, duty in FrauM, 
railway to Versailles, and all commission and espeuses en rotUi 
amounted to under elevenpence per gallon ; from Melbourne to' 
Switzerland, also all told, about teupeuce per gallon. I mention 
this to prove that Australia can now take her share in the wine trads i 
of Europe. The security that no one needs, in her beautiful regions, 
to have recourse to falsification may cause that share to become 
large one. 

On the subject of the phylloxera I will not fatigne you wltll< 
statistics, which have often been presented to you in other places. 
To indicate its importance it is Buflicient to repeat that two miUions 
of acres of vines have been more or less destroyed by that insect in 
France, that in 188^, 400 millions sterling were computed to have 
been lost to her public estate, and that from 1S75 to 1687, 152 
miUions sterling have been disbursed by her for foreign wines and 
dried grapes. 

Before such figm^es, it is not surprising that Franco, with Um- 
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^V energy of despair, ebould Bet to work to recoustitate bcr viaeyarda. 

^^ Three different methods are resorted to in order to cope with the 
peat, viz., submersion ; the applicatioa of iuaecticidea — bisalpbidd 
of carbon being injected into the ground; and the introduction of 
American irarieties. The first remedy, only possible in low-lying 
lands, protects about 80,000 acres of vines. The second, of too 
expensive a nature to be used except where the worth of the vine 
justifies its cost, defends about 170,000 acrej. The third method, 
the moat practical, namely, the substitution of the numerous species 
of the American vitis for the vitis vinifera, which was the only 
species hitherto cultivated in Europe, has been applied to 400,000 
acres. 

But France is not tlie only country where tbe fight against 
phylloxera is taking place. All are invaded, and all are preparing 
for tbeit defence. Everywhere the introduction of American vines 
seems to be in the ascendant. In Hungary, where, if wo can rely 
uponaFrenchreportjust published,* out ofa total area of 1,000,000 
acres of vines, 800,000 acres either have been already destroyed or 
are dying from effects of the phylloxera, the Hungarian adminis- 
tration distributes to her vignerons 2, £00,000 cuttings of riparias, 
solonis, and jaquez imported from the South of France, besides the 

» American plants furnished by her eleven Btate nurseries. Italy, 
Spain, and even Turkey arc propagating tbe American sorts. It 
is important that Anstralian vignerons should calmly consider the 
position, and not neglect any opportunity of mitigating a disaster 
— if it is to come upon tbem— and at tbe same time avoid rushing 
into hardships and eipenaes in view of an evil which tbey might 
altogether escape. 

As everybody knows, phylloxera is an apliis imported from 
America. The American plant being of more vigorous growth and 
possessing tliicker bark, it lives witbont cansing much injury to 
some of the numerons species of the Americaii vitis, whilst it 
destroys every one of the varieties of the more delicate vitis vinifera 
of Europe. Starting from tbe fact of tbe rcEistance of the Americaii 
vine, some French savants, and foremost amongst them Monsieor 
Plancbon, formerly assistant to Sir Joseph Hooker at Kew, and 
prematurely lost to science two months ago, suggested as a remedy, 
in cases where the insect had utterly ruined the French sorts, the 
L plantation of American varieties. Plancbon went to America to 
uccrtain which were tbe moat resisting varieties. 
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Allow me to observe here, that up to the present moment 
American vines, which hrought the peBt, are only allowed to be 
cultivated in localities proclaimed as being completely mined by 
phylloxera, 

France takes the lead in viticulture. Once the possibility of re- 
constructing her vineyards is demonstrated, public inatitntiona, 
public men like M. Gaston Bazille, landed proprietors like the 
the DuchesBd of FitzJamea, all rival one another in organising 
eocietiesand contributing tothe periodicals which spread information 
respecting the new plan of cultivation. For the last twenty years 
this work has been going on ; and, as a practical result, a vintage 
was gathere:! last year in the Hcrault, where the French vine had 
been annihilated by phylloxera. 

American vines are used in a twofold manner: as graft-bearers 
(porte-greffea) and as direct producers. In the first case, American 
varieties are reared in nnrseriea from seed or from cuttings, rooted 
oat when of sufficient atrength, grafted indoors on a table with 
French sorts, and then replanted, tn form vineyards, the fruit of 
which continues to supply the self-siime wijie as formerly, wbibt 
the roots, being American, resist the phyllosera. In the second 
case, American plants are used, not grafted upon, and wine is made 
from tho American fruit- 
Both ayalema of adaptation have their advocates and their 
antagonists. The main reproach to the firat is the non -durability 
of the grafted plants. Aa time progreaaes, however, this objection 
seems to fall through. Tbc difficulty with the second aystem is 
more serious, for the making of wine from the American fruit is, 
up to the present, at heat a negative success ; ao it was publicly 
stated a few weeks ago hy no less an authority than the reporter of 
an investigation committee, appointed by the Agricultural Society 
of Lyons. In summing up, ho said that the solving of the 
difficulty, the desideratum which all are yet nnxiously looking for, 
is the finding of a hybrid combining the resistance to the phylloxera 
of the American vine with the retention of the identical quality of 
the European fruit. 

The present active demand for American plants is the starting 
point of a new and important industry in France —the rearing of 
these new vines. There are American plants en voi/m quoted at 
£8 per hundred, and £60 per tliouaand (Herbemont d'Aurellea de 
Faladine). These are at present supplanting those which were in 
repute some time ago, and others will, in their tnm, find and lose 
favour. Many landed proprietors have tamed their denuded viae- 
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yards into Durseriea; some of them derive large profits from tlio 
sale of cuttings and rooted plants ; and advertiaing these outtingB, 
plants, and the numerous machines invented for grafting, 
supports the periodicals that advocate the reoonatruction of vine- 
yarda. In order to appreciate the American vino movement, the 
interests of the numerous men engaged in the supply of these plants 
must, to some extent, be taken into con side rati on, as also the 
anxiety of the inhabitants of the many provinces where the soil 
can grow absolulely nothing but grapes, who long for the success 
of any sort of vines. 

Considering that American viticulture is, with all possible faci- 
lities, yet a l'<-ttit ifituiU in France, ought we in our Colonies to 
embark in that diSicult cultivation 1 I have often addressed the 
qnestion to competent judges, amongst others to the regretted M. 
Planchon. Invariably they have answered me : If you have the 
phylloxera, yes ; if you have it not, leave tliat trouble alone. 

The phylloxera has appeared at the Cape of Good Hope, but is 
reported to have been arrested by the vigorous action of the 
Government. Baron von Babo has established, from seed, at 
Gonstantia, a nursery of those American plants which are at 
present considered the best. Amongst these he mentions the 
Herbemont, or at least a variety of it. The cultivation in schools 
by competent men, who observe what is being done in contami- 
nated countries in view of the dissemination of plants should it 
become neceesary to do so, is the right course to pursue. In the 
meantime, Governments should do all hi their power to prevent 
such dire necessity, and experiments should be eonlined to schools 
where failures are of less consequence. 

In New South Wales the phylloxera has been detected at 
Camden, fortunately an isolated vineyard. It is some three years 
since the dreaded insect was found there, and we arc led to believe, 
by the complaints in Australian papers, that notliing has yol been 
done to destroy it. 

In Victoria, the phylloxera has made its appearance in one 
ocality only, viz., at Gcolong, where alt the vines have been Radi- 
cated and ploughed up, at an expense of some £40,000. A broad 
area of country around the contaminated spot has been marked out 
where no vines of any kind may be cultivated. Several years have 
elapsed since the first single invasion of the scourge, and to all 
appearance we may consider ourselves free from iL 

In concluding this paper, may I express a hope that, altb 
Gonscions of many omissions, I have succeeded in ooDviacisg li 
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relationa tliat evea if the; willed it on either side tbcy could not noi 
break off that uuioo. There ie nothing to an Englishman more 
striking — though it is a very homely remark to make — than 
when he ia ia Australia to see on his breakfast table the 
Aastralian newspapers— ttiid, by the way, it is very diffioull; 
to pay too high a compliment to much of the Australian 
Press — containing telegraphic reports of all that occurred only 
a few hours previougly in his own country. During the whole 
of my time in Australia I felt myself, though separated by 
13,000 miles of ocean, absolutely within cognisance of all the 
more important matters at home. Every ship that sails, every 
letter that goes, every newspaper that comes, every telegram that 
ia dispatched, every traveller that travels, every bale of goods that 
passes between Australia and the Cape and England, unite them 
more closely with each other, and make union no longer a question 
of option, but of necessity. Bat, of course, the question what that 
union should be is altogether a different matter, and one on which 
many of us in this room might enlarge from now till midnight. 
I won't undertake to sum up important considerations such as these 
in a few words, but I will say this, while I yield to no man in my 
Imperialist aspirations and desires and in my earnest wish to see the 
Mother Country and the Colonies brought into close relationship 
with each other, and m my desire even to see effected some pohtical 
organisation which may facilitate the discharge of public buainesa 
between the Colonies and England, and, as I hope, solve many 
difficult and hard problems — whilst, I say, I desu;e all this, I trust 
wo shall proceed cautiously j that we shall not he in a hurry to lay 
down cut-and-dried schemes or to propound theories, and that 
shall remember how very different in some respects the oircum- 
staaces of our Australian fellow-countrymen are from our oi 
On the other hand, I hope we shall take advantage of every opei 
ing that presents itself, and that we shall welcome every fresh b( 
which from time to time circumstances may allow us to tie. But 
hope we shall not attempt to force prematurely upon them propoai 
which had much better come as the result of a necessity felt 
proved on both sides. I need not tell you that there are 
important schoola of thought m AustraUa on this subject — oni 
which holds that Intercolonial Federation should precede Imperial 
Federation, and counsels that the countries which constitute that 
vast continent should come first of all into closer relations witUj 
each other before the continent itself is brought into closet 
with Great Britain. There is another school of thought — thouj 
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I think, in the minority — which does not hold that view, and 
which believes it possible that Federation might be effected between 
England and her separate and individual Colonies. I do not intend to 
argne that question. I merely allude to it in passing as an evidence 
of the complicated nature of the great problem which lies before 
us, but I would beg everyone to remember that there are in this 
<!ase, as in most others, two motives and two determining forces. 
You have on the one side affection, loyalty, sentiment, sympathy ; 
and on the other hand you have self-interest. You have the 
loyalty, the affection, the sympathy already in no stinted degree in 
these great Colonies. That I will warrant ; that I have seen with 
my eyes, heard with my ears, and am convinced of. But, on the 
other hand, you have also a generation that has been bom in 
Australia, who, whilst they reverence England, reverence her from 
a distance ; whose home is Australia, whose first ideas are 
Australian, who have never gone beyond the seas that girdle that 
^^ontinent. It would be unpatriotic if some of their dearest and 
fondest aspirations were not for the land of their birth, and you 
must be able to convince them that in any closer organisation and 
union between themselves and the Mother Country not only are all 
their feelings of sympathy and loyalty satisfied, but also those 
conditions of self-interest which ^^ery reasonable man is bound to 
entertain. There has been o/^ /^b^' .'Uustration of this view in 
the question of Australian dt^jf^ . y ^^^ ^^^ ^ matter of pure 
self-interest But I have always thought and said myself that the 
first step towards English and Australian Federation would be the 
i][uestion of defence. It was with infinite satisfaction that I 
witnessed the passing of the Naval Defence Bill in the Australian 
Colonies. With the exception of one Colony — where, I trust, the 
delay is only temporary — it passed under different circumstances 
and conditions, but in each and all it passed with the conviction 
that it was a measure which not only bound England and her 
Colonies closer together, but which gave to Australia a real and 
effective guarantee. I believe myself that it is a good bargain for 
both sides, and my earnest trust and belief is that as time goes on 
the movement will grow, and that the Bill which was passed last 
year will be the progenitor of a good many other *Bills of much larger, 
dimensions. I am sure of this — that if we are not in this country 
in too great a hurry to give form and shape to the union we all 
desire to see, that union will come, and come in the form that will 
be most agreeable to us all. The interests of both parties, the 
natural ties of affection and race, the identiW of the national 
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^^^1 differ fi'om him there. I do uot tliiiik that &ny human being could 

^^H possibly do that eervice for all the Colonies ; aud if it is worth 

^^^1 -while foi' them to improve theii- wiuG industries, I say each Colony 

^^^P ought to have its own expert. The Cape possesses an expert of its 

^^^^ own already. The Government has bought a large experimental 

^^^^ farm, colled Constantia, one of the most celebrated wine farms in the 

^^^P world, and the expert, who has stadied the manipulation of wine 

^^^1 both in Spain and Germany, Is stationed there to give instruotion 

^^^P and advice to the farmers, to visit their farms, observe how 

I they manufacture the wines, and correct their mistakes. And now 

comes the question of the sale of the wiue, and I hope I shall not 

offend anybody by Btating what has occurred in this respect. A 

very short time ago a gentleman came home from the Colony with 

the object of starting a Colonial wine trade in London. Ho went 

I to several of the large firms of wiue merchants, and this is one of 
the offers that was made by one of these firms — viz., that he 
should pay £600 to have his wines included in their wiue cards ; ' 
and, on condition that he placed his wines in their hands at such a 
price as to give them 100 per cent, profit, they would retail his 
vintages. Now, I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, how in the name 
of fortune any saccess could attend the sale of Colonial wines in 
this country on those terms ? No matter how good the wines 
might be, if they were sent into the market with such a cnisbing 
burden they would uot he sold as Capo wines, in competition with 
European wines. I would, therefore, strongly advocate, with 
regard to the sale of wines, that the Colonies should estabUsh their 
own depots in this country — that they should consign their wines 
to those depots, and so come as nearly as possible into direct con- 
^^H tact with the consumer, in order that their wines may go pure and 

^^^k unadolterated to the purchasers, and that they may be retailed at 

^^H a reasonable cost. That system of depots is just as much a neces- 
^^1 sity as the system of estabhsliing an assoaiation in each Colony for 

T testing the wines before they are sent home, and for fixing a 

reasonable price at which they shall be sold. The wines must be 
protected, both in the Colony from which they come, and in 
England, where they are offered for consumption; and, if this is 
' carried out, the wiue industries of the Colonies will grow and 

I flourish. These are the only means, in my humble opinion, by 

I which the Colonial growers can hope to reap a profit, and the con- 

i sumers in England expect to have a pure, unadulterated, and 

L sound wine at a moderate coat. 

^^H Mr. H. MoNCREtPF Paol : I should like to refer to one remark 
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made by Mr. Levey. He said it is a strange thing that Colonial 
wine is not consumed within the Colonies. That has been a matter 
of surprise to many, but there is one very good reason for it, and it 
is this — that we have not intercolonial free trade. For example, 
South Australia could very well afford to send some portion of her 
wine to Victoria if she could get it admitted there free ; but she 
finds that when she offers her vintages to Victoria, the duty bars 
the way ; therefore her surplus comes to this country, and very 
often it is not fit for consumption here. There is one point 
upon which I should like to touch, and which has not been 
directly referred to in Mr. de Castellans very interesting paper — 
and it is this, that many of the vines in* Australia are grown by 
men who have come from certain districts in Europe, and who 
cultivate a particular sort of grape simply because it was usual to 
do so in the places from which they came. These men have carried, 
xis it were, a particular grape with them, without reference to 
whether it is suited to the new soil where they have settled down. 
The result is, that very often they go on attempting to make wine 
from certain grapes which are not adapted to the soil in which they 
have been grown, and so the result is far from satisfactory. If, there- 
fore, they could acquire the expert knowledge which pre-eminently 
exists at Yering, a very much better state of things would obtain 
all over the Australian wine-growing districts than characterises 
them at the present moment There are, of course, difficulties 
which are inseparable from the initiation and development of a new 
industry, but I feel quite sure that if the smaller growers in South 
Australia and elsewhere would devote more of their attention to 
securing the grapes that are best adapted to the soil of their various 
farms it would be much better for themselves as producers, and an 
advantage to the Colonies as a whole. The question of Federation 
has been alluded to this evening, and all I will say on that matter 
is this, that in my opinion intercolonial free trade — fiscal union — 
must be the base line of all Federation. This, as I have already 
indicated, has an important bearing on the development of the 
wine-growing industry throughout the Australian Colonies. 

The Chairman : It is now my duty to close this discussion by 
moving a cordial vote of thanks to the reader of the paper. Lord 
Carnarvon mentioned that he understood it was not usual to move 
such votes of thanks, which shows that his lordship has not been 
so frequent an attendant at these meetings as we should have 
liked ; but he told me only a little while ago that he hopes to be 
more often present with us in future sessions, and I am sure he 
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gone by, but is no longer justifiable. Allow me to state that little 
more than a year ago, when I left Victoria, I ascertained that the 
consumption of Colonial wine in a leading club was equal to that 
of claret, and amounted to oyer 700 dozen within twelve months. 
The white wines have superseded European hocks and Sautemes. 

The other point that I regret having omitted to mention is that 
when, at Yefour*s well-known restaurant at the Palais Royal ten 
days ago, I happened to glance over the wine card, it gave me no 
small pleasure to find that *' Les Yins d'Austrahe " were accorded 
a prominent place. I asked for some, and judged it to be a New 
South Wales wine of excellent quality. On making inquiry, I found 
that the proprietor had a friend in Sydney who had selected the 
wine : he expressed his satisfaction with it, and his anxiety to have 
a further supply. I beheve that the Contment will do much to 
teach England how to appreciate the produce of her own Colonies. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

HUBEBT DE CaSTELLA.. 

J. S. O'Halloran, Esq., 

Secretary, Boyal Colonial Institute. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE. 

The Fifteenth Annual Conversazione of the Royal Colonial 
Institute (founded in 1868 and incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1882) was held at the Royal Albert Hall and the adjacent Conser- 
vatory, on Thursday, June 28, 1888, and was attended by 2,400 
guests. The string band of the Royal Marine Light Infantry 
(Chatham Division) performed a selection of music under the 
direction of Mr. J. A. Kappey, in the Royal Albert Hall, which 
was decorated with choice plants and exotics, and the band of the 
Coldstream Guards, conducted by Mr. C. Thomas, was stationed in 
the Conservatory. Refreshments were served in the Conservatory 
Crushroom and the buffets in the Amphitheatre Corridor. The 
guests were received in the Arena of the Royal Albert Hall by Sir 
Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., Vice-President, and the following 
members of the Council : — Sir Charles Clifford, Bart. ; Sir John 
Ooode, K.C.M.Q. ; Mr. F. H. Dangar, Mr. C. Washington Eves, 
Major-General Sir Henry Green, E.C.S.I., C.B. ; Sir Arthur 
Hodgson, E.C.M.G. ; Mr. Henry J. Jourdain, C.M.G. ; Mr. F. P. 
de Labilliere, Lieut.-General R. W. Lowry, C.B. ; Sir Charles 
Mills, K.C.M.G., C.B. ; Mr. G. Molineux, Mr. J. Monteffore, Dr. 
John Rae, F.R.S. ; Mr. J. R. Mosse, Mr. Peter Redpath, Sir 
Francis Yilleneuve Smith, Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart. ; and 
Mr. James A. Youl, C.M.G. 
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Appendix I. 
ANTAEOTIC EXPLORATION. 



HoYAL Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C, 

October 25, 1887. 
Sir, — I am directed by the Cooncil of the Boyal Colonial Institute to 
transmit for your information a copy of a Besolution which they adopted 
at a Meeting, held this day, with reference to the proposed equipment in 
Australia of an Expedition for the Exploration of the Antarotio 
Begions : — 

" The Council of the Boyal Colonial Institute have heard with much 
satisfaction that the Australian Colonies propose to equip an Exploring 
Expedition to the Antarctic Begions. They are also informed that the 
Agent-General for Victoria has been instructed by his Government to 
make a proposal to Her Majesty* s Government that they should contribute 
towards the fund which is being raised for this purpose. The Coundl 
earnestly hope that Her Majesty's Government wHl avail themselves of 
this admirable opportunity for sympathetic co-operation with the Colonies 
in this noble scientific work, and accede to a request which will not only 
show that there exists between the Mother Country and the Colonies a 
unanimity of feeling in the promotion of this and similar objects, but also 
that the British spirit of enterprise is unaffected by change of latitude or 
olime.'' 

Copies of the foregoing Besolution have likewise been forwarded to the 
Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the First Lord of 
the Treasury. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. S. O'Halloran, 

Secretary^ 
The Biqht Hon.^Sir Henry Holland, Bart., 
G.C.M.G., M.P., &c., &o., &c.. 
Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Downing Street^ 8,W, 
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Colonial Office, 

Downing Street, 

January 18, 1888. 

Sir, — With reference to yoar letter of October 25, respecting the 
proposed Antarctic Expedition, I am directed by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies to transmit to yon, for the information of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute, copies of a letter from this Department to the Treasury, 
and of the reply from that Office on the subject. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

John Bramston. 

(Enclosure A.) 

The Under-Secretary of State, Colonial Office^ to the Secretary of 

THE Treasury. 

Colonial Office, 

Downing Street, 

December 12, 1887. 

Sir, — I am directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
transmit to you, to be laid before the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, 
a copy of a letter from the Agent-General for Victoria, inquiring whether 
Her Majesty's Government will contribute the sum of j£5,000 in the event 
of the Australian Colonies making a like contribution towards the cost of 
an Antarctic Exploration. 

Copies of letters on the subject are also enclosed from the Admiralty, 
the Boyal Colonial Institute, the Boyal Geographical Society, and the 
Boyal Society, which their Lordships will observe are all in favour of the 
co-operation of Her Majesty's Government in this work. A reference was 
also made to the Board of Trade, and it will be seen from the accompany- 
ing copy of their reply that in their opinion it does not appear necessary, 
in the interests ot trade, that Her Majesty's Government should contribute 
towards the expense. The Board of Trade do not, however, seem to have 
regarded the probability of a considerable trade in sperm oil and other 
products of whale-fishing arising in the future, or the importance of the 
expedition for scientific purposes, which it is believed would constitute the 
principal object of the expedition, and the value of which is strongly 
attested by die Boyal Geographical Society and the Boyal Society. 

Sir H. Holland trusts that their Lordships will give their favourable 
consideration to this application on behalf of the GovemlneBt of Victoria, 
and consent to the contribution of the sum of £5,000 towards the scientific 
objects of the expedition. It would seem undesirable for Her Majesty's 
Government to take any direet share in the equipment or management of 
the expedition. 

I am, &o., 

John Bramston. 

The Secretary to the Treasury. 
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(Eoelosure B.) 
The Seceetabv, Treasury, to Ihe UNBEK-SECRETiBV 
Office. 

Tre ASCII V Chaubebs, 
January 

Bib, — The Lords Commies ion ere of Her Majesty's Treasury rac[uest yoo 
to inform Secretary Sir Henry HoHnad that tliay have had before thorn 
Mr, Brainston'H letter of tho 12th nltimo, siiLmitting for their fayonrable 
oonaideratioa an inquiry made by the Aoeot-General for Victoria whether 
Her Majesty'H Government would contribute i!5,000 towards the coat of 
an expedition to explore the^Antorotic Begiona, if such an expedition wer» 
undertaken by the Australian Colonies, 

The objects of this expedition would be (1) the promotion of trade and 
(2) aoientifio inquiry. But the Depsjtment best able to judge of the first 
does not think tho interestB involved euffioiout to justify the proposed 
Imperial contriijution ; and the general result of the communicationa 
regarding the second object received from scientifio bodies is to show that 
an expedition on the scale contemplated could do very little in the way of 
Bcientifio investigation, and would have to be regarded simply as a pioneer 
of future more complete and costly expeditions. 

In view of this testimony, and of the many other pressing calls far 
Imperial aid which they] have felt it necessary to refuse, my Lords do 
Dot feel that they woiild_be worrnjited in asking Parliament to provide the 
proposed contribution. They arrive at this conclusion, however, with 
sincere regret, and would have been glad to have ccoporated with the 
Australian Colonies io an 'enterprise having something more thaa|ft 
merely commercial purpose. 

Perhaps, however, myj Lords may^ be allowed to regard the present 
proposal as an indication that if any like expedition be undertaken here- 
after by the Imperial Jl Government, some of tho British Colonies more 
closely intereeted in it might not be [unwilling to contribute towards^its 
"««'■ Iam,&c„ 

The Undee-Secretabv of State, ^- ^- "^■^^'•'oto*-- 

Oolonial Offtee. 
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EFFECT UPON COLONISTS OF f THE ENGLISH LEGACY 

AND SUCCESSION DUTY ACTS. 

The Rigid Honourable Georqb Joachim Goschbn, M.P., dumceUor 

of (he Exchequtr. 
Tse Memohi.u, of the Council of the Royal Colonial Ikstitdte 
Sheweth— 

I. That your Utremorialists are desirous of inviting the attentioD of 
Her Majesty's Government as to the efieot opon Colonists of the Engti 
Legacy and Succession Doty Acts. 
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2. Toar Memorialists desire to point OQt (bat the Daties payable in 
the United Kingdom opon the death of peiHOns possesBed of property are 
of two claasefl — first, duties on Prohates and Letters of Administration, 
and, eecondly, Legacy and Saaoession Duties. Daties of the first olaes 
are payable only upon peraonal property which was within the United 
Kingdom at the time of the death of the Teetator or Intestate, and, oon- 
Bequently, they are not payable on property of the deoeaaed which may 
have been broaght into tlie Eingdom after his death, and been admin- 
istered by his Exeoutor or Administrator by virtue of the Probate or 
Letters of Administration (see the Attorn^- General u. Hope, I Crompton, 
Meeson and Roscoe's Beports, G80). The domicile of the ^cceoBed is a 
matter alterly immaterial in determining whether hie estate ia liable to 
these duties. As regards the duties of the second claes, Suceeasion Duty 
is payable upon real estate, irrespectively altogether of the domioile of the 
deceased ; if it is situated ia the United Kingdom it pays duty, although 
the deceased may have been domiciled abroad ; while if it is not situate in 
the Kingdom it does not pay duty, although he may have had an English, 
Scottish, or Irish domicile. Bat, as regards the duties on personal estate. 
the domicile of the deceased ie all-important. If he was domiciled in the 
United Kingdom bis personal estate, although situate abroad, is liable ta 
paydaty(the Attorney- General v. Napier, G E^tchenner fteporta, 217). 
If be was domiciled abroad, even although he may have died in the 
Kingdom, it does not pay duty, even although it was in the Kingdom at 
the time of his death (see Thompson p. the Advocate- General, I'i Clark 
and Pinelly's Reports, 1 Wallace i;. the Attorney- General, Law Reports, 
1 Chancoi-y Appeal Coses, 1). 

!). It may be observed that there are no words in the Legacy Duty 
Acts referring to the domicile of the deceased, and that the doctrine now 
prevaihng on the subject has been established by a series of deelsions, 
some of which were LDeonsistenl with earlier decisions. The principle, 
therefore, that the domicile of the deceased, and not the locality of his 
personal property, is to determine its liabiUty to pay Legary Dnty, 
cannot be said to have been ever discussed or expraesly eanctionod by the 
Legislature. 

4. In a large namber of the Colonies — as, for instance, in New Bonth 
Wales, Victoria, Qaeensland, South Anslralia, Tasmania, and New 
Zealand— Acts have been passed imposing duties on the estates of deceased 
persons : but in none of these Colonies has it, so far as yonr Memorialists 
are aware, been declared, either by express legislation or (with the excep- 
tion of the case about to be referred to) by jadicial decision, that the 
dnty is payable upon the estate situate wilhoat the Colony of a Testator 
or Intestate dying domiciled in the Colony. It is indeed true that in 
" The Qneen u. Blackwood " 1,7 Vict. Law Reports (Law), 400) the Supreme 
Court of Victoria deoided that the personal estate in New Sooth Wales of 
a Testator who died domiciled in Victoria was liable to the Victorian 
Duty: but this decision was reversed on appeal to the Privy Cotmeil 
(see 8 Appeal Casea, 82). In aonseqnenoe of this decision of the Judicial 
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Committee the Sapreme Court subseqnently decided (see " The Queen v 
Smith," 7 Victorian Law ReporU (Law) 404j that the estate in Victoria of 
a Testator who died domiciled in Euglacd was liable to the Victorian 
datj. So in New South Wales it has baen decided that domicile dooe not 
affect ihe qaestion of liability to pay the duty, and that property in 
Colony is liable to pay it, although the Testator dies domiciled elsewhere 
(see in the Will of Rnlherford. 3 New Soath Walea Reports (Law) 178). 

5. It foliowa, thorofore, that if a person dies domiciled in England, 
leaving property in England, and also personal property, say, in Victoria. 
the properly in Victoria pays duly twins over; once to the Government 
of (he Colony, and once to that of the United Kingdom. This ii undoubt- 
edly a hardship on the persons beneQcially interested in that propeily. 
The present state of the law, moreover, places a Colony at a disadvaniage, 
for if the Testator had been domiciled in Victoria, instead of England, 
bis property in England would not have been liable to pay duty to the 
Government of Victoria. 

6. It is obvious that the present state oi the law may perhaps soi 
timea deter persons domiciled in the United Kingdom £rom making invi 
ments in a Colony, as they may think that the fact that the liability of 
an investment in personalty abroad to pay duties to two Governments 
may oatweigh the advantage of the higher income to be derived from an 
investment in a Colony, instead of in this country. 

7. Executors may sojuotimes, from the present state of the law, be 
placed in a difficult position, as it may be doubtful whether the domicile 
of the Testator ie Enghsh or Colonial, and they will, in that case, have to 
decide whether they ought to incur the expense and risk of resisting a 
claim for Legacy Doty made by the English revenue authorities, or to pay 
a claim which they may believe not to be well founded. 

8. Your Memorialists believe that the proper principle is that the 
liability of the estate of a deceased person to pay duty should (as in the 
ease of Probate Duty) bo determined, not by bis domicile, bnt by the 
locality of his estate at the time of his death— if it is within the joriadio- 
tion, should be liable to pay duty — if it is not within, it should not b« 
liable. 

9. The adoption of this principle by the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom would entail little, if any, loss on the Exchequer. If the 
Exdieqaer would lose the income it has hitherto drawn from the property, 
sitnate abroad, of persons dying domiciled in this country, on the otLei 
hand, it would c^ain by taxing the property, situate in this country, of 
persons dying domiciled abroad. The present system is based on no 
consistent principle. If a person domiciled in England invests his money 
in buying pastoral land iu Australia, and stocking it with sheep, ths 
sheep upon his death are liable to pay Legacy Duty to the Government 
of this country, but the land pays no contribution to the English 
Exchequer. 

10. Your Memorialiste contend that there is no analogy between the 
liability of a person, resident in this country, to pay Income Tax in 
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Kxeepeat of income derived from property eitaate abroad, aoJ the liability 

I . of the pereoQS entitled to the estate Bttuate abroad of b. perfoa who died 

domiciled in the United Kingdom, to pay Legacy Duty. Id the former 

case the income is probablyspent in tliiaooantry, and there is no hardship 

in requiring the peraoa spending il to contribute to the tevenae of the 

oonntrj whose Government protects him and his property. But, in the 

latter case, the tax ie imposed upon the capital, and the property taxed has 

been aeqiiired nnder the protection of the laws of another country, and 

may, very Ulcel.y, never ho bronght within the joriBdictioQ of [he country 

which taxes it. 

I 11. In coDcluaion, your Memorialista pray that Her Majesty's Govern- 

l/meiit will fnvourably consider the qnestion of introdu:;iit<j into the 

Imperial Parliament a menanre to exempt personal property not situate 

in the United Kingdom from liability lo pay Lesacy and Succession Doty. 

In wilneas whereof the said Conncil have caused the Common Seal of 

the Royal Colonial Institute to be affixed hereto this twenty-second day 

of Navomber, one thousand eight hundred and eigbty'Seven, in the 



j' Members 
I o/(A* 
y Council, 
J. S. O'Halloius, Secrfl-inj. 



3, Deknistous Wood, 
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Imperial Parliaiibnt — Hiiusk or CostuoNa, 
June i, 1888. 
Sir Geobob BltiEM-PovrKLL aaked tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the following quGstiona :— 

Whether he hoe received a Memorial from tbe Royal Colonial Intlitote 
U to the effect upon Culonists of the English Legacy and Snccessiou Duty 

Whether in regard to Legacy and Snccession Daties in the cose of a 

I peraoD who dies domiciled in England, his personal property ^itnale in 

[ England and his personal property sitnate in a Colony are alike liable to 

the English Duty, tbe latter property being also liable to tbe Colonial 

Dnty, if any ; 

Whether that liability to pay double Dnty and other aaoiutliefl of the 
present system can be put an end to by tbe adoption in nil parts of the 
Empire of the principle that the locahty of the Estate, and not the 
domicile of the Testator, should determine tbe liability for Legacy and 
Snccession Duties on personal property, oe is already the case with ibo«e 
Daties in regard to real property, and the Probate Duties; 
And whether Her Majesty's Government will take steps to exempt 
i pWBoual property not situate in tbe United Kingdom from liability to pay 
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the English Legacy and Saooession Duty, and to make liable for those 
Daties property sitaate within the United Kingdom but owned by those 
domiciled elsewhere. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer : In answer to the first of the 
Hon. Member's four questions, I beg to say that I have received snoh a 
Memorial from the Boyal Colonial Institute. 

My answer to his second question is also in the m^ in the afiirmative. 
Upon the death of a person domiciled in England his personal property 
other than settled personalty pays Legacy Duty, whether it be situate in 
England, in the Colonies or abroad. In the case of settled personalty, 
which is subject not to Legacy but to Succession Duty, the liability of the 
property to Duty depends not upon the domicile of the Settlor, but on the 
question whether the property is vested in English trustees, and oan only 
be recovered by an action in England. 

With regard to the third question, I can only say that the great change 

which it contemplates could only be effected if it met with the approval 

•of every ColoniaJ Legislature as well as of the Imperial Parliament, and 

that that change is one which I should certainly not accept without the 

gravest consideration. 

And in answer to the fourth question, I am certainly not prepared to 
take steps to exempt personal property not situate in this counixy from 
Legacy Duty. Such an exemption would cause heavy loss to the Bevenue, 
while the compensation suggested by the Hon. Member — viz., the 
subjection to Legacy Duty of the personal property situate in this country 
of persons domiciled abroad — would not only not make up that loss, bat 
might involve us in very awkward controversies with foreign Qovermnente. 

I have done my best to answer these questions as explicitly as I could, 
but the discussion of a difficult financial problem like this is plainly 
quite beyond the scope of an answer to a question in this House. 
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INVESTMENT OF TKUST MONEY IN COLONIAL 

GOVEENMENT STOCKS. 

The following Resolution was adopted by the Council of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute at a meeting held on Tuesday, May 8, 1888 : — 

** That with reference to the Minutes of the meeting of the Colonial Con- 
ference, held in London, on Thursday, April 14, 1887, the Council of the 
Boyal Colonial Institute beg to urge that Her Majesty's Qovemment may 
now be pleased to take the necessary steps for permitting the investment 
of Trust money in Colonial Government Stocks. 

** That a copy of the foregoing Besolution be forwarded to the Bight 
Hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Bight Hon. the Seoretar^y 
of State for the Colonies." 
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AppBKDtX II. {conUaued). 

Tr&asdbv Chakbeks, 

July 18, 188e. 

Sir, — Tfao Lords CommieBionefB of Her Majesty's Treasury have bad 
under their oarefbl consideration the memorial addroMed b; the Coiiaoil 
of the Boyal Colonial Institute to the Chanoellor of the Exohetiaer on the 
22nd of November laat, urging the exemption &om legacy daty of saoh 
pereonal property belonging to perBons dyinf; domiciled in tbe United 
Kingdom as may be situate outside of this country. 

The decision at which my Lords have arrived, after a prolonged and 
cloee examination of this important anbject, baa been already stated in the 
House of Commons, in reply to a qnestioa put by Sir Oeorge Badea- 
pDwell to the Chancellor of the Etoheiiuer on the 4th of June last ; but 
they feel that it ia due to the Council of the Kojal Colonial Inatitnte to 
pat that decision and their reaaona for it on reoord in a somewhat more 
formal manner. 

The determining element at present in deciding whether or not personal 
estate other than settled personalty is liable to Isgaoy and snooess ion duty 
is, as the Council point out, the domicile of the deceased. If a person diea 
domiciled in (he United Kingdom, his personal estate, wherever aitoate, 
is liable to duty ; and, on the other hand, personal property situate in this 
countryisexempt, if belonging to a person dying domiciled abroad. Fortius 
principle — the domicile of tlie deceased — the Council would siibstitnle 
another— the locality of the estate ; and they ask for such an amendment 
of the Legacy Dnty Acta as would subject to daty all personal property 
Bitnalo in this country, whatever be the domicile of the deceased owner, 
and, on the other band, exempt from daty all personal property situate 
outside of the United Kingdom, even if the deoeaaed be domiciled in tbia 
country. 

My Lords regret that they cannot see their way to adopt tbe enggeatiou 
of the Oooncil, which involves a reveraal of several important principles of 
taxation, apart from its purely fiscal results. My Lords have not failed 
to consider nbat can be ur^ed trom the Colonial point of view ; but even 
if on general grounds they were prepared to proceed in the direolioa 
desired by the Council, they would be mat by difficulties which appear to 
them insuperable, and be involved in a loss to tbe Revenue, which they 
cannot accept. 

That losB would be far from inoonsiderable even if the scheme of the 
Council were adopted in its complete form, bnt to such complete adoption 
the gravest obstacles exist. 

The measure to which the Council look to compensate the Ims reaiOting 
from tbe exemption from dnty of estates now liable— the imposition of 
ths duty on patatea sitnate in this country of persona domiciled elsewhere — 
is one to which my Lords apprehend that the strongest opposition would 
be raised. Even if it met with tbe approval of eveiy Colonial LegiaUtore, 
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as well as of the Imperial Parliament — and my Lords are by no means 
convinced that this indispensable approval would be readily forthcoming — 
the change which your Council contemplate could not be efifected without 
the danger of involving this country in very awkward controversies with 
foreign Governments, as their subjects, and not Colonists only, would be 
affected by the alteration. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the loss which would have to be faced 
would not merely be that caused by the adoption of the scheme in its 
entirety, but the much more serious loss caused by the exemption from 
duty of estates now subject to it, without the compensatory provision 
which the Council suggest. 

This risk is not one which my Lords are prepared to incur, and on a 
review of all the arguments on both sides, they do not feel able to accept 
the system recoumiended by the Council. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
W. L. Jackson. 
The SecbbItabt, 

EoTAL Colonial Institute, 

NORTHUMBEBLAND AVENUE. 
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PABEWBLL BANQOET TO THE HON. JAMES SERVICE 
(LATE PEEMIEE OF VICTORIA). 
A Fellow of Ihc Royal Colonial ImtiliiU. 
A FAiit:WELL banqnet was given at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Motropolc, 
on December 7. 1887, by the friends of the Hon. James Setviee, Ute 
Premier of Victoria, previous to his departure for Australia, llie company 
Dnmbcring about 200. Mr. J. S. O'Halloran, Secretary of the Boyal 
Colonial loBtitiite. and &Ir. A. H. Loring, Secretary of the Imperial 
Federation LeapuP, acted as honorary eecretariee. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery presided, and was supported 
by many prominent members of both Honses of Parliament, and of 
(he Colonial Legislatures. 

Letters expressing regret at non-attendanoe were received from tho 
fblIowin<;, araonget others: — The Right Uon. the Marquis of Lome, K.T., 
■ G.C.M.G. ; The Right Hon. Viscoant Lymington, M.P. ; The Right Hon. 
Lord Rlaohford, G.O.M.O.; The Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, 
If.P. ; The Right Hon. Lord Archibald CampbcT! ; The Bight Hon. Sir 
James I'ergnssoD, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.I., K.O.M.O., CLE.; The Right 
~ I. Edward Stanhope, M.P. ; The Right Hon. Hugh C. E. Childerr, 
M.P. ; The Bight Hon. Sir George F. Bowen, G.C.M.O. ; Bir 8anl 
Samuel, EC.M.G., C,B.; Sir Philip Cunlifle Owen, K.C.B , K.C.M.O., 
CLE. ; Sir Alexander T. Gait, G.C.M.O. -, Sir Charles McMalion ; Rear- 
Admiral Hit George Tryon, K.C.B. ; Ur. Alexander Mo.\rthnr, M.P. ; Mr. 
A. Cameron Corbett, M.P. 

Tho Chaibmas, in proposing "The Queen and the Royal Family," 

observed that there was some talk during the Forliaraontary proceedinga 

of this year of an addition to the tills of Her Majesty whioli would 

express that closer connection with the Colonial part of the Empire which 

they had seen growing and increasing during her reign. Of that proposal 

they had not beard mneh lately, and, indeed, he did not think they 

attached any great importance to it. After all, the force of tho^e titles 

^H lay not in tieir extent or in their number, but in their reality. To 

^■' British subjects all over the Empire the name of Queen Victoria, Queen 

^^v of the United Kingdom bf Great Britain and Ireland repre!:euted to them 

^^m not merely these realms, but those commonwealths beyond the seas which 

^B «qua11y and entirely were in union with ourselves. 

^K The Chairman, who, in rising to propose the toaitof "The Guest of the 
^H' Evening," was received with loud cheers, said ; My Lords and Gentle- 
^^b men, — I now rise to propose to yon the toast of the evening. The great 
^^v-discovery, as it seems to me, of the nint>teenth century has been the 
^^V British Empire. I do not mean to pretend that the world was not 
^^f ftware previonsly to this oentory of the eiistenoe of the United King- 
dom and of certfun fortified places in Europe which belong to that 
kingdom. Tbey were aware, moreover, of that dependene; which 
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oocDpied a sort of fleparata ahelf in Iheir minds — tlie Empire of India. 
They knew of it as govemod by a prirute company, as a land of mythical 
wealth, which eeut home occaaionally nabobe, and sometimea a Btutesinan 
or a oonqueror. In emolher category they placed the Colouies as regions 
in no pariicular connection irith tba Dnitod Kingdom, but as tmbonnded 
temtoriBB which gratified the national vanity on iha map, which BiippUed 
comfortable places to some poUticianB not perhaps in their first prime, ami 
which afforded facilities for trying social eiperimenls in that seolUBiOi* 
which is 80 desirable. That was the condition of things not many yea»a ago. 
In thoBO days false prophets, wolves in sheep's clothing, went abaot preach- 
ing up and down the country, first, that it would be well for the country to 
be rid of its Colonies ; and, secondly, as far as their vaices could be heiira 
by the Colonists, that it would bo well for the Colonies to be rid of tho 
Mother country. But aboat forty years ago — less than that— a new and 
awakened sense of Imparial reflponsibility dawned on tho people of this 
country. A bloody mutiny called the attention of the Oovcrnment of lh» 
Einphe to the reflponsibihty that it had in India. Tho OovBrnmenl 
assumed this responsibility, and anoexed India directly to the Brilisli 
Crown ; and since then we have had in the Coloniea a now sense of oor 
responsibUity too. No one can deny that the teachings of those ^sa 
propheta to whom I have alluded have entirely tailed to produce their 
eSeot. There have been various causes for this, bnt there is one which is 
perfectly clear. In the first place, steam and electricity have done their 
work. The news of London to-day is the news of Toronto or of 
Melbourne the same day: But the communication by rail has beeo 
of moch greater importance still. The roving spirit of the British rac» 
has found development for itself in wandering through its own Empire. 
Our oonntrymen have learnt to appreciate tho charm of a Canadian wintoTt 
of an Aostralian summer, as well as the cool season of India. They hftv» J 
gone out ofben to hunt, bnt they have invariably returned having reoeiTC 
large and important impressions, having made friends in the regions they I 
have visited, and they have returned to form not unimportant I 
in the chain which binds the Empire together. I have said that I 
discovery of the BritiBh Empire has been a great discovery. It dawned 
on the British citizen some thirty or forty years ago. I feel some sort of | 
shame in saying that I believe there has been no such discovery o 
part of our Colonial fellow subjects. They, at luaet, have alwiij^ baeo 
aware of the British Empire. They have been sensible oP their 
responsibiUty, and they have beoa more than sensible of (be hody 
which they have had a continuous and permanent title. Let mi 
word more of this discovery of the British Empire. I do not know i 
thing more striking as an exemphfication of the way in which variojl 
events have called the atteution of the world to that Empire thai 
voyage of Baron Hiibner through its extent. I daresay some genllemeo^ 
here present had the privilege of meeting Baron IlUhner in Auulralia. j 
Well, what did that mean ? It meant that un elderly Austrian statesmaa, 
brought np in the school of Metternich — and in tho strictest ConGervativd I 
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philosophy of that aohool — after joameTioK roand the world on his ovm 
acoonnt, had been so impressed by the sadden bonnd of t!t9 Britiafa 
Empire that he had made & Joarney expressly to travel throagU 
it and to learn the nature of it. Tho result of that travel yon 
will tiod ill a, booli which, to my mind, is the most vivid and 
most interosttn!? oF all books oa the British Empire, as it shows 
the impression on a foreign^an Austrian — Btatesman of what tbe nature 
and the capacities of that Empire really are. As regards this 
matter of travel, I onoe took the liberty in a short speech to arge on the 
attention of my fellow oonntrymen, as far as I oonld urge anything, thftt 
it would be desirable, if it were possible, titat persona should Bot lie 
cilled to administer the government of this Empire without some 
personal kuowledge and sludy on tbe spot. I thoaght I bad made a 
remark not particularly dangerous in itself, but when I returned to 
London, having at that time the honour of being in the then Cabinet, I 
was very uoldly received by my colleagues. They said to me, 
" Wbat is this you have been saying in Edinburgh ? " I repeated the 
remark, and tboy rephed, " We have been going through the matter 
with some caro, and we find that the Cabinet would be confined to 
Childers and yourself." They denounced me in unmeasured terms 
for pretending to ntter a genera) truth and attempting to snatob at 
a monopoly of power in conjunction with Mr. Childers. YoQ see 
that a person's best intentions with regard to our Empire have met 
with continnal difHculties, Bat that is not the only dif&culty. Suppose 
a gentleman engaged in English politics chooses to go and visit some 
farts of Her Majesty's dominioae. He is at onoe al?ably reproached on 
his return with a wish to escape some difficult and critical question which 
be is not prepared to face. Well, that is not the oase in AuatraUa. That 
is the point I was coming to in oonnectiun with this question of political 
travel. Political travel has told not meroly in favour of England by 
deciding Engbshmen to see other parts of tbe Empire, bat, to my misd, 
it has told even more in bringing Australian statesmen into toitob 
with the statesmen of the Mother Conntry. That is a privilege of 
which they avul themselves without stint and without reproach. 
It has always seemed to me one of the rare privileges of an 
Anstralian Prime Minister that he is able nt once to set out upon his 
travels on entering office. But if he does not sot ont on his travels 
on entering office, be has at least tbe privilege of either being sum- 
moned to an Imperial Conference in London, or eUe he hu tbe privilege 
«f resigning ofQce and resigning also immediate eonneotion with public 
life, and being able to make acqnaiotance with the old borne in that wuj. 
I do not want to meation names, but I can remember an infinity of 
Anstrnlian Ministers whom I have known in that country — I do not 
know if there is now any copyright attached to the word " Australian " — 
but, at any rate, I can remember a number of Anstrnlian Prime Ministers, 
both in and ont of oflice, whom I bad the privilege of seeing in Aostralia, 
and also of seeing in England, too. That is not h joke by any means. 
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It doea an immease deal to cement the relations betn'cen different parts or 
the Empire. It in tnie if yon wish ta see a coiuitr;, it is not less 
important to see the men who are governing il. Kow, Mr. Service, out 
honomed guett this evening, has, happily, availed himself of Ihat privilege 
of which I have Bpoken. Mr. Service I last saw in the Colony of 
Victoria as Prime Minister. He was then in a moHt exceptional poaitioti. 
He bad reduced the Opposition to a poioc lower than any Opposition of 
which there is any record in political history. It was said in one of tb» 
most powerful momenta of Air, Pitt's .Administration that the Opposition 
could not have filled two hackney coache?. At the time at which I aaw 
Mr. Service, if the Opposition could he said to exist at a]l, it could h&v& 
been easily compressed iolo one coach. He had at his right hand, as he- 
has at this moment, his great political competitor, 8ir Graham Berry, 
who is here to do him generous honour to-night. Owing largely to that 
fortunate conjunction, no Opposition naa visible on the clear sky of 
Victorian polilics. The next I heard was that Mr. aorviee had resigned, 
being, as far as I know, except Charles V., the only person in the position 
of QQcontrolIed political power who willingly and gladly resigned that 
position. That is a remarkable tribute to pay to Mr. Sen'ice, because it 
shows those rare powers that we know him to possess, and that mnob 
rarer moderation that we so seldom see in public men. It is not becanee 
of rare power, or of rare moderation, that we honour Mr. Service tonight. 
It is not for these which we welcome him ; it ia not tor these that we 
wish him God-speed. It is becauso we see in him one of those great 
Colonial statesmen who are, together with our rulers at homo, the maia 
pillars of our Empire. We see sitting side by side to-night two men who 
have had, and have, maob to do with our Colooies. One is a statesman 
who began his career as a permanent official at the Colonial Office, and 
who has worked bis way to the front, and who, by a still rarer chance, 
has earned the respect and goodwill of both political parties of tha 
conntry and, in a unique instance, on Colonial questions, of our Colonial 
^^^H Empire as well. On his left we have our guest of t)te evening, who also 

^^^H has been enabled to play a unique part in the affairs of the Empire, because 

^^^1 it has been given to him to urge forward that great question of Austrahan 
^^^1 confederation as to which I know there is not absolute unanimity i 
^^^^ Australia, but of which, at any rato, it maybe said that it is a great 

^^^^ and Imperial and statOBmaulike idea. If that were not enongli, we 
^^^H have this : that Mr. Service resigned power when he was in full posses- 
^^^H sion of it, having given up politics when at the head of politics, and ia 
^^^H now going back to the Colony of Victoria, as we hope, to resume & 
^^^H prominent part — a private part at present, but we hope soon an olScial 
^^^^^ part. Whether it bo a private or an official part, we wish that it may be 
I a powerful part, beoanse we know that whatever power he [ 

I 1?ill be given with the far-seeing instinct to lay low, lay deep, lay broad 

I the foundations of British Empire. 

^^^^^ The toast was dnmk with great enthusiasm. 
^^^^^^ Mr, Sekvice, who was heartily cheered on rising to respond, said : 
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Lord Boaebery, my Lorde and Oeotlemen, — Mj fellow- Ana tratiaas who 
Eire hera to-night will thoronghly andara^nd the feolings nodor which I 
rise on this ooeasion to reply to the eloqneiil speech of the Chaimum. 
Accustomed as I have been to comparatively small assemblies, lu a 
remote oomer of the Empire, it is a novel seDSation to 6nd myself snr- 
lOtiDded, not only by men known on the other side of the world, but by 
gBQtlemen oonneoted with this great metropolis, and dome of the leading 
statesmen of the day. It is needleea to say that I am mncb gratified to 
be received here as gneat on the proaent oooaaion, but I feel otterly 
incompetent to do myself justioo and to expreea my feelings. What gives 
me a great deal of pleasure and coaffdence is the knowledge that while 
this assemblage is gathered here to-night nominally to do honour to 
myself personally, it has, at the same time, met to exprean deep sympathy 
with those great qaeations with which my name was for a period iJenli- 
Ged. I feel, therefore, that this oooasioQ is intended to mark, in a very 
strong and diatinotive manner, not only a general feeling of sympathy 
with the Australian Colonies and with all the Colonies of the Mother- 
Country, but that it is intended to mark in a distinctive manner and, in 
■ high degree, approbation of the methods adopted by me, with the aid of 
Bir Graham Berry and other of my qnondam colleagues— all of whom 
worked together as one man — in trying to settle those questions. The 
three qnestions which were prominently before the Australian people 
daring the three years I was in ofHce were the questions of the Paoifio 
Islands, tbo deportation of French convicts to New Caledonia, and the 
Federation of Australia. Fablio interest, both in Australia and England, 
has for some time been centred particularly on the question of the 
New Hebrides. That qnestion may be considered now as settled 
— at all events, diplomatically settled. I think I may be permitted 
to aay that for the settlement of that question we are largely indebted to 
the gentlemen sitting on either side of me. We know that to Sir Henry 
Holland, whose Colonial sympatbies are so well known, we are indebted 
for the settlement arrived at by the Colonial Office on this question, and 
here I may say that perhaps no Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
given greater aatisfaotion to the people of Australia than Sir Henry 
Holland. Wo have aUo to thank very warmly Lord Rosebory for 
his action. Althongh he was not in oilice, he never lost an oppor' 
. tlinity of giving a helping hand on this question. During the lata 
session of Tarliament I think he did a great deal to strengthen tlie 
bands of the Government in giving notice of n motion in connection 
with the Now Hebrides, and be did more by oflerwarde withdrawing that 
motion instead of pressttig it. Then we bavs to thank Lord Salisbury, 
and the reason I name him ia not because he has taken the same view as 
some of as have done, but because when he foond tbat the whole of the 
Anatralian delegates at the Colonial Conferenee, without exception, ware 
«f one opinion on the qnestion, he, with the true instincts of a statesman, 
the best .^tepa be could, and eueoeeded in bringing about a settle- 
But the question still arises whether the New Hebrides afiair 
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is qoita eettlad. At the present time the French people. hBTing 
seODied a Bettlement of the two qaeetionB — that of the New Hebnides 

.d that of the Saez CaoEil— seem to be satiefted, and appear desirous 
of restoring the cntcnU cor/Unle. But I doulit if tha qaestion ia 
finally eettleJ. We haro lately learnt that some 200 conviote from Nev 
Caledonia bare been sent to the New Hebrides. That haa been denied 
by ibe Government of New Caledonia, but the denial has been coached in 
snch lancrua^e as to lead me to believe that the etatenlent is true. The 
disavowal tends to show tbat no persons who couli jostly be styled oon* 
victa have been aent to the New Hebrides ; but this is a mere evasion, u 
it is well known that those people beoome free at a particular stage of 
their deportation, and in that condition it may be said that they are not 
called eonviels. I trust, however, that the question may be satisfaotorily 
settled, else tiie feeling in Australia will be one of great irritation. With 
regard to the question of the Federation of the Aa3tra\ian CoIodicb, that 
has beon hanging fire for a considerable time ; but. notwitlia tan ding the 
temporary defect'on ofNew South Wale^ from the movement, I atill hope 
that at a very early period tha Federation of the whole of Australia will 
be completed. As to the deportation of French oonvicts, I do not wish 
to introduce any matteca that are likely t? be considered controversial, 
but 1 think ii we!l that tbe people of England shonUl nnderstand the 
grievous injury tbat ia being done to the AuEtralian Coloniee by tbe eon- 
tinuous deporiBtion of those eonvicta. There are hundreds of them at 
tbe present time in ihe Australian Colonies, and some o( the worst 
crimes in Auetralia have been committed by them. I hope tbat 
thia matter will also be settled speedily, and to the satisfaction of the 
Colonies, Willi regard to the question of Colonial defence, tbere is every 
probability that tlie several Australian Legislatures will give their assent 
to the arrangements entered into by the Conference. Victoria led the 
way by suspending tbe standing orders, and settled the matter in one 
day. South Australia and Tasmania followed suit. New South Wales 
bas not yet taken action ; Sir Henry Holland tells me that in New Soath 
Wales the arrBDgemcnt bas paaaed tbe Aaacmbly, but in Qaeensland 
there bas been a temporary bitch caused by purely local reasons 
which politicians well understand, but which has nothing whatever 
to do with opposition to the measure itself. I am satisfied that 
Queensland will pasa this meaaore, and that the oolonists vrill enter 
into this nnton, which will have a greater effect in promoting the 
permanent anion of the Empire, so far as Australasia is conoemed, 
than anything else one can think of. With respect to the present 
attitude of the An^trsUati people, their fz^eiings, their hopes, and their 
aspirations, I may ha permitted to say one word. The people are 
intensely loyal. They lore Engl.-ind with all their heart, and they want 
England to love them as cordially. Tliey feel that the old folks at home 
onght to take some pride in their cbildren. They are striving to raise 
themselves to the level of the Imperial fdeling. and arc not disposed to 
take a narrow and local view of matters, but to deal with them from 
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an Imperial atuidpoiut. The; desire to oulUvftte a stronger feeling 
of confidence ; they wish to have faith in Imperial statesmen ; but, to use 
an old eipresaion, " Faith wlthoat works is dead," and to apply the 
ciiireBsion in a ditlereot Henao I would say that the faith of the Colonies 
without the works of Imperial statesmen is dead, la Anstralia at the 
present moment and under the present ColoniBl Minister the people have 
not the slightest anxiety that any Colonial matter will be neglected. But 
they want a distinct pigeon-hole, labelled AQStralasia, for their bnsmeas, 
and wish that that pigeon-hole should be kept in front of the Minister's 
desk and not out of sight. With regard to the unity of the Empire I think 
things are progresBing alowly bnt Batisfactorily. Ton have two powerful 
organ isati one in England to assist the federal movement. The first is 
the Royal Colonial Institnte, which was started in a very lowly and 
humble way, but which has grown to aonBidarable proportions, that is to 
say, that no person can now think of comtitg to London from the distant 
parts of the Empire without becoming a member of it. It would be a very 
handsome thing if some mark uf Itoyal favour was bestowed npoo the 
gentleman who has done so much towards p op ala rising that Institute; it 
would be regarded by the Calooies with maoh satisf action. Then theire is 
the Imperial Federation League. If it oontinnea to soize every oppor- 
tutity of fostering that kind of feeling which has been so prominent during 
the last twelve months, it will have as great a sucoess in the lime to come 
as it has hod during the past period of its oiistence. Then there are those 
powerful steamers which are continnally passing to and from the 
Colonies, and whiob, like huge shuttles, are weaving a wab of indissoluble 
onion between England and the soattered ports of her vast Empire. My 
lords and gentlemen, I can only conolade as I began ; I feel out of place 
in on assembly of this sort. My place i^ in a political fi;;ht. Give me 
the work to do, or something to fight about, then I feol at home. Gut in 
a matter of this sort, where so much of the personal enters into the whole 
of the proceedings, I am not at home ; and in saying this, I think my 
friends will bear me out. I thank you, most heartily, for the reception 
accorded to the toast. 

The Bight Hon. G. Osdd&nk Moroan, M.P., next rose to propose the 
toast of '' The Empire." He referred to the changa of faallag in regard 
to the value of the Colonic aonne«tioa,anda!iked who wonld dare now to 
suggest the abandonment of our Colonial Empire? He thought the Boyal 
Colonial Institute and the Imperial Federation Laafuehadhoth right well 
done their work. Who ooold say but that tho rodent gathering in Down* 
ing'Street might not in time develop into something like an Imperial 
I'arhament ? One thing was certain, that this dootrioe of the unity of the 
Empire was gaining gronnd everyday, and when Mr. Service went back 
to the Colony he so worthily represented he might, with perfect tmth, 
assure his fellow oolonlsts that the faith of the people of this country was 
not without works. However united, however divided we might be opon 
other points, we were united in the heartfelt desire that the sun which to- 
4laj set upon the fogs of London to light ap the brillianey of an Aostralian 
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enmmer miglit never cease to ehiae on a etroog, a loyal, and a united 
Empire. 

The Right Hon, Sit Henry Hoi.t.ASD, Bart., G.C.M.Q., in /esponding 
to the toast, eaiA : Jly Lords and QantlemeQ,— In oar school flays we were 
taught in our mythology tliat a certaiu gentleman called Atlas had to go 
about with the world on his shoulders. We have many of us B«n pic- 
lurea of tbat uofortuoate man straggling alone with the world on his 
back. I mnst |&ankly admit that I never had any sympathy with him 
until the present moment ; bat now, being called upon to return thanlts 
for the Empire, I have a kind of fellow feeling for him. I ahoold 
have a mnch more definite and stronger feeling for bim were it not 
for two reasons — first, that I have been preceded by the eloquent 
speech of Mr. Opborne Morgan, who has painted in glowing colours the 
importanca of the Empire ; and, secondly, because we are met here on & 
special occasion to pay our respect, and show onr sense of the good work 
done by our honoured gue it on behalf of that Empire. At (he same time, 
I think I may venture to aay that there ore few subjects more interesting 
to aO politicians than to mark the way in which the Colonial Empire has 
grown to its present magnitude, to discern the gronnds of its acquisition, 
the modes in which territory after territory, cotmtry after country have 
been absorbed, Then I would suggest to the inquirer to note how those 
different modes of ncciuiKition have told upon the forms and conditions of 
government of each of those separate Colonies. I would then suggest to 
him for his consideration to see in what direction the changes that are 
now being made &om time to time in the (government of those Colonies 
tend. It is satisfactory to note that those changes tend in at! cases, where 
ineceaacd education and tnlelligence admit, to enlarge the franchise and 
to give more power and control over piu-ely local matters to the elected 
and onofBcial members of the diSerent legislative bodies. I think that 
no one can enter upon that study without reahsing to the full the impor- 
tance of welding together this great Empire, and of strengthening in 
every way possible the links that unite the Mother Country and the Colo- ' 
nies. Unity is strength, and, to rofer back to the old story, the tighter we 
can bind the bundle of Imperial sticks tlie more easy will it be to resist 
pressure from without— to separate, and perhaps even ruin us. I am for 
that reason gkd of the increasing interest that our noble chairman has 
spoken of that has been felt within the last forty years not only in the 
House of Commons but throughout the whole country, in Colonial ques- 
tions. I am glad for that reason of the increasing sympathy that is felt 
in this country in the desire to ascertain the wants and aspirations of the 
colonists, and with dae respsot to Imperial interests to meet those wishes 
and aspirationx. And I am glad, therefore, that.the young men of the 
present day who desire, most laudably, to take at their own proper time 
some part in the management of this Empire, are not content now to 
confine themselves to the beaten track of Europe, or even to shoot round 
the world, but desire to test Colonial questions on the spot. Lord Rose- 
bery has said, and I am not prepared to deny the truth of it, that no man 
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can properly hold the office of Colonial Secretary of State unless he has 
visited the Colonies. I am, I regret to say, an exception to that role ; bat 
every role must have an exception, and if sympathy with the Colonies 
and with Colonial wishes is necessary for the Secretary of State, I am a 
very fitting person to represent them. For all that, I heartily com- 
mend what Lord Bosebery has said to the attention of all those who 
desire to be statesmen in this oonntry ; and I will only add that I will 
promise Mr. Service that there shall be an Australian pigeon-hole, where 
the papers which are to be attended to shall be carefully stored. To use 
the word ** pigeon-hole ** is a very doubtful promise. I should prefer to 
have the Australian papers on the table before me. It gives me great 
satisfaction to be here to-night, holding the post I have the honour to 
hold, to bear my testimony to the worth of our honoured guest. You 
have heard the important questions he has dealt with, and the way 
in which he has dealt with them in Victoria. I desire to bear my testi- 
mony to the loyal, the zealous, the able, and the courteous way in which 
he acted during the Colonial Conference, and the immense advantage we 
derived from his work at that Conference. I sincerely hope that Mr. 
Service will not find his friends here like the fashionable host described 
by Shakespeare : — 

" A fashionable host, 
That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand ; 
And with his arms outstrotch'd, as he would fly, 
Grasps in the comer. Welcome ever smiles, 
And farewell goes out sighing." 

We have welcomed Mr. Service with a smile, but we do not intend to 
let his farewell '* go out sighing." And I feel sure that the banquet here 
to-night, at which he sees so many of his friends and admirers and sup- 
porters, will be always to him a pleasant recollection of his farewell to 
the Mother Country. Certainly it ought to be, not only to him, but to 
all Colonial statesmen, a proof that good work done by them is recognised 
without stint and ungrudgingly by their fellow subjects of Her Gracious 
Mi^'esty throughout the Empire. 

The Bight Hon. the Earl of Onslow proposed the ** Health of the 
Chairman," and, in doing so, referred in complimentary terms to his 
career. It appeared to him peculiarly appropriate that a farewell banquet, 
given to one who had taken a great interest in the federation of Australia^ 
should be presided over by one who had taken a prominent part here in 
the same question. 

The Chairman, in reply, referred to the forthcoming Melbourne Exhi- 
bition, which the Boyal Commission was most anxious should be a 
success. They must, however, be seconded in their efforts by the people 
of Victoria, and he did not doubt of their assistance. He trusted that 
their honoured guest would go back in some degree as the delegate of the 
Boyal Commission of the Melbourne Exhibition, delegated to do the best 
he could for them in Victoria. 
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Appendix V. 
SILVER WEDDING OF H.R.H. THE PRESIDENT. 

ADDBESS FROM THE COUNCIL. 

To His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Sir, — The Counoil of tho Royal Colonial Institute beg most respeotfolly 
to submit to your Royal Highness, as their President, the assurance of 
their most sincere participation in the general rejoicings which will com- 
memorate throughout the whole British Empire the auspicious occasion 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of your Royal Highness 
and Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. With profound respect, 
the Council pray your Royal Highness to deign to accept their most 
dutiful and heartfelt congratulations on this happy occasion, and the 
assurance of their earnest good wishes for the continued health and 
happiness of your Royal Highness and Her Royal Highness the Princess 
of Wales. 

On behalf of the Council of the Royal Colonial Institute, this sixth day 
of March, 1888. 

Henry J. Jourdain, Chairman of the Day, 
J. S. O'Halloran, Secretary. 

[reply.] 

Marlborough House, 

Pall Mall, S.W. 

March 10, 1888. 
Sir, — I am desired by the Prince and Princess of Wales to acknowledge 
the receipt of tho kind Address of the Council of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and to express in reply the sincere thanks and cordial appre- 
ciation of Their Royal Highnesses for their congratulations and good wishes. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

Francis Knollts. 
The Secretary of 

The Royal Colonial Institute, 
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